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NOTES, 


NOTE     44. 

p.  116.      In  the  WAT,  NOT  OF   NARRATION, 
BUT  OF  ACTION. 

TT  18  surprising,  that  so  strange  a  phrase,  as 
-■*  tliwt  —  i^rrw  -^formis  — agentibus — should 
have  passed  as  genuine  with  any  Greek  scholar. 
It  is  still  more  so,  that  the  obvious  opposition  of 
igmrmp  tO  iwayytXha^  and  the  no  less  obvious 
absurdity  of  opposing  narration  to  pity  and  terror^ 

{i  ^1'  «ir«yyfXi«r9  AAAA  ft    iXtB  xai  f o|3«)  should 

have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  commentator  \-^ 
I  jshould  write  the  passage  thus ;  still  considering 

it  as  imperfect: — x*f*^  "•^*  '*'"''   '*^*'''    *"    '^^^^ 

/AO^ioif  •  ♦  •    [forte  AIAJ   ifwnm  xofA  i  J**  Axay** 

•  Sec  the  beginning  of  cap.  iii.  TransL  sect,  4. — ^I  am 
glad  to  find  myself  well  supported  in  these  remarks  by 
Mr.  Winstanley's  note  on  this  passage.  Ed.  Ox.  1 780, 
f.  278. — ^I  cannot^  however,  but  still  regard  the  text  as 
defective. 

VOL.  II.  B 


2  NOTES. 

Thus  the  word  t(iarru¥  will  retmn  its  proper  sense, 
and  the  active  imitation  of  the  drama,  which 
Aristotle  every  where  makes  its  characteristic  dis* 
tinction,  as  opposed  to  the  J^ic,  will  be,  as  we 
might  expect  to  find  it,  in  a  formal  and  exact 
definition  of  Tragedy,  distinctly  marked. 

I  will  just  observe,  farther,  that  this  mode  of 
expression — J'fwrrw  KAI  OT  h  air.  is  familiar  to 
Aristotle. — Here  however  it  may  be  justified  by 
the  necessity  of  marking  clearly  the  distinction 
between  Dramatic  and  Epic  Poetry.     In  other 

instances,  as,  irt^ug  xctt  fin  roy  aurov  rgoiro¥.  cap.  L 
— ig    T0»    avTOif    xai  /ah   fAsrot^AXKovrx.    cap.,  iii. — ^ 

iiJiwff  xdM  pn  Jyvouy.  Eth.  Nic.  v.  8. — it  seems 
hardly  to  admit  of  the  same  excuse.  In  the  Poet^ 
wc  are  less  surprised  to  find  it  frequent.  Victoriua 
has  pointed  out  Homer,  II.  Z.  333. 

—  hrn  fit  YMT  oucav  hetK9r»Cy  i^  uttb^  ouVotv. 

and  Sophocles : 

-  -  -  yvuroj  K  ^K  iyftaru  fjtot 
n^OffiXdiff   IfMt^cvrig. OeJ.  Tyr.  58. 

If  any  man,  in  reading  the  antients,  can  persuade 
himself  to  take  such  things  for  beauties,  there  is 
certainly  no  harm  in  it  The  fact  I  take  to  be, 
that  composition,  even  that  of  Poetry,  was  not  yet 
so  far  improved  and  refined,  as  perfectly  to  e^lude 
the  inaccuracies  and  redundancies  of  popular  and 
familiar  speech. 


N    O    T    E    S< 


P.  116.    Effecting,  through  pitt  and 

TERROR,    THE    CORRECTION    AND   REFINEMENT 
OF    SUCH    PASSIONS. 

fMtrw  natotf^ip. — A  bbtory  of  the  controversies 
lArhich  this  obscure  passage  has  excited  among 
critics  and  commentators,  and  an  exact  statement 
and  examination  of  the  various  explanations  which 
have  been  given  of  it,  would  almost  fill  a  volume. 
Among  these,  however,  the  opinions,  that  are 
worth  regarding,  or  that  can,  with  any  shew  of 
probability,  be  deduced  from  Aristotle's  expression, 
are,  I  think,  reducible  to  two.  One  is,  that  this 
purgatioriy  or  moderation,  of  the  passions,  is  merely 
the  efiect  of  having  them  frequently  excited,  and 
of  being  fieuniliarized  with  the  occasions  of  thein,  in 
Tragic  fiction;  just  as  the  passions  of  pity  and 
terror  are  actually  purged^  or  reduced  to  modcr 
ration,  in  a  surgeon,  a  physician,  or  a  soldier,  by 
their  being  accustomed  to  those  terrible  or  piteous 
objects  that  occasion  them.-^The  other  inter- 
pretation attributes  the  effect  to  the  Tnoral  lesson 
ajod  ea^ample  of  the  drama:  Tragedy /^t^r^e^  tlie 
passions  by  the  striking  pictures  it  sets  before  us 
of  the  dreadfiil  calamities  occasioned  by  the  un- 
restrained indulgence  of  them ;  by  giving  usefid 
wajmings,  and  preparing  us  to  bear  the  ills  of  life 

B  2      *  with 


4  N    O    T   £    S. 

with  patience. — One,  or  the  other,  or  hothy  of 
these  meanings,  have,  I  think,  been  attributed  to 
Ari3totle  by  the  best  commentators  and  critics. 
For  the  Jirst^  the  reader  may  see '  Mr.  Harris's 
Disc,  on  MusiCf  Painiingy  &c.  ch.  v.  note^. — 
Hdns.  De  Trag.  Const,  cap.  ii.  p.  22,   23.  and 
CastehetrOy  p.  117,  118. — For  the  second^  Ma- 
dius; — D'Alembert  in   his  letter  to   Bousseau, 
Melanges^  torn.  ii.  p.  414. — Dryden.  Obs.  on  the 
^neid.— Abb6  Du  Bos,  Reft.  $ur  la  Poesie^  tom.  i. 
sect.  44.  &c. — For  an  explanation  compounded 
of  the  two,  Robortelli,  Piccolomini,  and  Dacier, 
who,  by  the  way,  after  declaring  that  all  the  ex- 
planations of  former  commentators  "  served  only 
^*  to  obscure  the  passage^**  and  that  the  true  sense 
was  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  them,  proceeds  to' 
give  us,  as  that  true  sense,  and  as  his  own  dis* 
covery,  exactly  what  had  been  said  before  him  *. 
Let  us  first  see  what  Aristotle  says.     H^  says, 
that  Tragedy,  by  the  means  of  pity  and  terror, 
effects  the  purgation  (xa6«f  nir)  of  such  passions  : 
i.  e.  of  pity  and  terror  and  other  passions  of  the 
same  kind  :  for  pity  and  terror  se^m  clearly  meant, 
by  the  expression,  to  be  included  in  the  effeft 
And  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  sufficient  to  overture 
the  second  of  the  explanations  just  mentioned ;  for, 
according  to  that,  terror  and  pity  are  not  both  tho 
nteans  and  the  object  of  the  purgation,  as  Aristotle, 
J  think,  asserts  them  to  be,  but  they  are  the  meayis 

only 


<*  ■  . 


^  See  his  note  8. 


NOTES.  5 

ihdy  of  puling  other  passions — those  passions, 
whatever  they  may  be,  which  are  supposed  to 
produce  the  calamitous  events  exhibited  to  our 
view.     Indeed,  accordbg  to  tliis  idea,  the  object 
is  rather  the  *otct  that  arises  from  passion,  than  the 
passion  itself  which  is  the  cause  of  it*    But,  be* 
sides  this  objection,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to 
think,  that  the  moral  kison  of  the  drama,  and  the 
effects  it  might  have  in  moderating  our  passions 
through  the  reflections  it  excites  in  us,  were  at  all 
b  Aristotle's  thoughts  *•    The  first  of  the  two 
explanations  seeins  far  more  admissible.    I  believe 
it  made  a  part  of  his  idea,  but  I  doubt  whether  it 
was   the  whole  of  it.    What  was  precisely  his 
meaning,  and  the  whole  of  his  meaning,  will  never, 
I  fear,  be  the  subject  of  a  perfect,  Stoical  ttxraim 
X4  j/»f  to  any  man«   There  is^  however,  one  passage 
in  Aiistbtle's  works,  which  throws  some  little  light 
upon  this ;  enough,  at  least,  to  keep  us  from  false 
interpretations,  if  not  to  lead  us  to  the  true.    It  is 
in  the  seventh  chapter  of  his  eighth  book  Do 
Jlepublicd.    The  Abbe  Batteux  is  the  only  com- 
mentator I  know  of,  who  has  paid   a   proper 
attention  to  this  passage ;  but  as  I  do  not  perfectly 
agree  with  him,  either  as  to  the  translation  he  has 
given,  or  the  use  he  makes  of  it,  I  shall  produce 
so  much  of  the  original  as  appears  to  be  of  any 
importance  to  our  present  purpose,  and  subjoin  a 
translation,  with  som^  necessary  remarks. 

Th* 

^  »  »       i  I  ^         "  ■■.■■■■        I  w 

*  See  the  concluding  MoT|. 

J>3 


6  NOTES. 

The  object  of  Aristotle,  in  the  chapter  referred 
to,  is,  to  examine  what  kinds  of  Music  (i.  e.  of 
melody  and  rhythm,)  arc  proper  to  be  used  in  the 
education  of  youth.  He  mentions  and  approves 
a  division,  made  by  some  philosophical  writers  of 
that  time,  of  the  different  kinds  of  melodies,  into 
Moral,  Active,  and  Enthusiastic :  r»  ia»  H9IEA, 
^«  ft  nPAKTIKA,    T«   r  ENeOTIIAZTIKA.      By 

the  first  of  these  we  are  to  understand  a  manly, 
grave^  and  simple  melody.  The  sense  of  ^r^ axriic« 
is  less  clear ;  but  I  suppose  it  means  a  more  com- 
plicated and  imitative  sprt  of  melody,  adapted  to 
express  human  actions;  for,  in  the  49th  of  the 
Harmonic  Problems  [Sect.  1 9.]  it  is  said  of  the 
HypthPhrygian  mode,  that  it  had  «ft^  Trfetxrtxou, 
and  was,  on  that  account,  used  only  in  the  dia« 
logue  and  action  of  the  drama,  never  in  the  choral 
part  \  And  the  same  epithet,  vfrnxrixop,  is- applied, 
in  this  treatise,  to  the  Iambic  measure "".  As  to 
enthusiastic^  it  wants  no  explanation. — Aristotle 
Ihen  proceeds  to  observe,  that  **  Music  was  to  be  ' 

"  used, 

^  He  says  too — Kara  9e  rwf  vvoi»firi  mm  vToffvyirty 
nPATTOMEN'  0  hi  obum  irt  xof«'  in  yrtf  0  x<>f ®"  foi^amn 
AnPAKTO£.  —  ».TA.  —  The  whole  Problem,  though 
mutilated,  is  curious,  and  throws  some  little  glimmeriog  of 
light  qpon  the  Greek  drama,  as  far  as  Music  is  cQn-> 
cerned. 

*  Cap.  XXIV.— -ro  fU9  [i.e.  th6  Trochaic  tetrameter  J 
tjfxwuior  TO  fc,  [the  Iambic  Verse,]  IIPAKTIKON.  Whence 
Horace's, — *'  natum nbus agendis**  A.  P.  83. 


it 


NOTES.  7 

ft 

^<  *used,  not  for  one  useful  purpose  only,  but  for 
**  several/'  which  he  enumerates;  and  one  of 
them  is  —  KAeAPZEAS  lifina :    with  respect  to 

which  he  says  —  ti  h  Aiyop»  tw  xaOdB^nir,  »uf 
/A»,  aVx»9-  ir«Xiv  J*,  EN  T0I2  HEPI  nOIHTIKHZ, 
f^«/M»  g'afififw : — '*  What  I  mean  by  K«t«f«-fc» 
(»r  purgation^  I  shall  now  explain  only  in  a 
short  and  general  way;  but  hereafter,  in  the 
books  concerning  Poetry ^  more  explicitly  and 
^'  clearly.'' — And  this,  I  suppose,  he  had  done, 
ID  that  part  of  this  treatise  which  is  iost-^ 
He  then  proceeds  thus : — 

9icug,  i  rov  ceurov  ii  r(07r$v  Trcuraig  ;^noy '  oXKcl 
mx^oourn    [f.  KAeAPSINJ,   Irt^v   X^^^fY^^^^f 

fMXkov,  WW,  EAEOE  KAI  *OBOi:.  in  i*  Jvfe- 
a-tcuTfiJ^'  xai  yotf  utto  ravriyc  rjig  xtv^cnufc 
^§tT«xiaxi|AOl  rmg  Miv.  Ik  Jf  rav  U^uv  fiiXw^ 
i^iv  TKTKc,  orcof  xp'l^uvTcu  roii  i^o^iA^wi  rfjv 
4^%^  pXfO-i,  xadig'XfJLtvit^,  dtr'rri^  lATPEIAS 
rvx^PTog    JMci    KAGAPIEXIE.    tuvto    Jiy    rirro 

(potSfiTiKu^,  Km  TKf  eXug  'TroBiiriK^i^'  tk^  J*  aXXiirf, 
xnd*  oTov  iin(i»XKm  rw  r9%HTm  iKet^tf,  kcu  'jroun 

B  4  yiyvt^ou 


8  NOTES. 

^ynr6tu    TINA    KAeAPSIN.   xm   latfi^tu 
fu6'  iSov^s,    [p.  458.  Ed.  Duwi.}  * 

In 

*1—  ■!  I   ■■      I  11    ■■■■        I     ■<— — a    — — ^— — iW^— ^M^— ■>— ^iW^ 

'  *  This  passage  may  be  considered^  alone^  as  a  complete 
refutadon  of  an  opinion  published  some  years  ago  by 
Proftiior  Moor,  of  Glasgow,  on  the  subject  discussed  itt 
this  note.  He  asserts,  that  by  vdtAiv<«Ta  Aristotle  docs  noc 
mean  passiom,  but  sufferings^  or  calamities ;  and  chat  tha 
sense  of  2c'  ixoi  ttcu  fofin  ^ngcumura  np  rw  rounw  fl'adi|fMrr«t 
McAofav/y  is — effecting,  or  endeavouring  to  e^ect,  ^*  the 
<<  remwal  of  such  calamities^*  (i.  e.  as  are  represented  in 
Tragedy,}  ^*  by  means  of  exciting  the  passions  of  pity  and 
^  terror/'  But  the  sense^  both  of  xodocf^,  and  of  toAh 
IMorrat^  is  fixed,  beyond  dispute,  by  the  passage  I  have 
quoted,  where  fity^  UrroTy  aod  other  passions,  are  clearly 
mentioned  as  the  olyects  of  the  noBofcn^  or  purgation^ 
The  Professor  also  asserts,  that  the  word,  which  Aristotle 
uniformly  uses  to  express  the  passions,  is  va6ny  and  that  by 
^akntuna  is  ^'  abvap  meant  sufferings^  or  calamities**  Thia 
i$  a  mistake^  Uatn  is  continually  used  by  Aristotle  in  the 
sense  of  sufferings ;  and  vadtifiarct  sometimes,  though  less 
frequently,  in  the  sense  of  passions.  So  RAet.  II.  22^ 
p.  574*  C.  uctt  mp  rmv  ^6wy  urn  HAdHIyfATftN — ^**  con« 
**  cerning  manners  and  passions**  See  also,  AforaL 
Budcm.  U.  2.  p.  205.  B.  where  xo^  and  vaAmAona  are 
used  synonymously.  Many  other  instances,  I  make  no. 
doubt,  are  to  be  found  in  Aristotle*s  works. 
'  I  should  add,  that  I  take  my  account  of  this' explanation, 
«nd  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  supported,  from  the 
Monthly  Review,  vol.  xxx.  p.  65 ;  not  having  been  able  ta 
procure  the  pamphlet  itself,  of  which  the  title  is — '*  On  the 
**  end  of  Tragedy,  according  to  Jrlstotle  :  an  Essay,  in  two^ 
^  parts,  lie— By  James  Moor,  LL.D.  Prof,  of  Greek  in 
'<  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow** — It  is  mentioned  again,  with  ap^ 
probation,  in  the  64th  vol.  of  die  same  Review,  p.  55^61^ 


NOTES.  9 

In  fbb  passage  for  ax^ ootTiy  I  have  no  doubt 
ttiat  we  sbould  read  x«9iifriy,  .  The  similitade  of 
the  words  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  mistake 
of  the  transcriber ;  and  th&  purport  of  the  whole 
passage  seems  to  require  the  correction.  For 
Aristotle  is  here  shewing,  in  what  manner  the 
three  different  kinds  of  melody  were  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  diSex^xA purposcsj  which  h&  had  just 
enumerated:  wfo^  MEN  rw  IIAIAEIAN,  r^icjitix. 

wf^i  AE    Tuy    KA0AP2IN,  —  r«K  v^axrixftK,    &C. 

The  opposition  is  clear.  And  so,  afterwards,  a 
**  third  purpose  is  mentioned — wf^q  ANAIIATZIN. 
[p.  459*]  The  words  immediately  following 
iTifAiy  x^tHY'"^^^^  probably  contributed  to  tliis 
mistake.  They  allude  to  his  doctrine,  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  that  boys  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  practise  or  perform,  thetnsehesy  any  but 
the  simplest  kind  of  Music,  and  upon  the  sim^ 
plest  and  easiest  instruments,  such  as  were  not 
iiofitpm  ;(«f(«f7»xiif  iirmpuf.  [p.  457.]  But  thfa 
was  not  the  character  either  of  the  active  and 
enthusiastic  melodies,  of  which  lie  here  speaks,  or 
of  the  instrument  used  in  the  accompaniment  of 
them** 

I  shall  now  give  what  I  think  a  fair  and  literal 
version  of  the  passage.  -  * .  - 

^'  It  is  manifest  then,  that  aU  the  different  kinds 
**  pf  melodies  are  to  be  made  use  of;    not  all, 

"  however, 

*  The  A»x®-.    Sec  ibid.  p.  459  and  457.    And  the  i" 
volt  of  tbi9  Work,  p.  225,  mtc". 
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'^  however,  for  the  saine  purpose.  For  eAicMi&Bf 
''  the  most  moral  Imd  should  be  used:  for 
^^  PURGATION,  both  the  4Ctivey  and  the  tnthu^ 
"  siastic; — performed^  however,  by  others.  For 
^'  those  passions,  which  in  wme  minds  are  violent^ 
'^  exist,  more  or  less,  in  all;  such  as  pity,  fetr 
^'  example,  and  terror  :  and,  again,  enthusiasm; 
''  for  with  this  passion  some  men  are  subject  to 
''  be  possessed :  but  when  the  sacred  melodies^ 
"  intended  to  compose  the  mind  after  the  ode*- 
**  bration  of  the  orgic  rites,  have  been  performed, 
**  we  see  those  men  become  calm  and  sedate,  as 
"  if  they  had  undergone  a  kind  of  purgation,  or 
*^  cure.  And  tiie  case  must  necessarily  be  the 
**  same  with  those  who  are  particularly  liable  to 
"  be  moved  by  pity,  or  terror,  or  any  other 
**  passion ;  and  with  otfier  men>  as  Jar  as  they 
^^  are  under  the  influence  of  any  such  passion; 
"  all  of  them  experiencing  a  sort  ©/"pUROATioif , 

^'  tf/li  PLEASURABLE  RELIEF." 

From  this  passage,  though  far  enough,  I  am 
sensible,  from  being  perfectly  clear  and  explicit, 
two  things,  at  least,  may,  I  thmk,  be  confidently 
deduced. — i.  That  whatever  be  the  meaning  of 
the  term  Ka9«(rif,  or  purgation^  here,  must  also 
be  its  meaning  in  the  treatise  on  Poetry ;  since  to 
that  work  Aristotle  refers  for  a  foUer  explanation 
of  it*  The  only  difference  is,  that  here,  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  effect  of  imitative  Music ;  there, 
to  that  of  imitative  Poetry ;  of  that  species  of  it, 
2  however^ 
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however,  which  dependied,  we  know,  upon  Music^ 
for  a  very  considerable  part  of  its  effect.  3 .  It 
k  pkdD,  that,  according  to  Aristotle  s  idea,  pity 
was  to  be  purged  by  pity,  terror  by  terror,  &c. ; 
contrary  to  the  Mccond  of  the  two  explanations 
above-mentioned.  For  Aristotle  is  here  txpresHy 
apeakii^  of  the  use  of  enthusiastic  Music  applied 
«>f«f  x«9apfd-iir;  and  he  says,  that  men,  agitated 
by  enthusiasm,  were  purged  or  relieved  from  that 
enthusiasm  by  the  Ufa  fnXfi,  which  were  plainly 
enthusiastic  melodies;  i.e.  such  as  imitated^  or 
expressed^  that  i>assion,  and  were  intended  to  calm 
the  mind,  which  had  been  violently  agitated  and 
inflamed ;  no^  as  M.  Batteux  understands,  by 
the  sudden  opposition  of  Doric,  grave,  and  moral 
strains,  [p.  3  80,  1.]  but  by  pleasurable  indulgence 
of  the  same  passion  in  imitative  Music:  Knfi^t^^ai 
lAiV  if^viK.  These  melodies  were,  probably,  such 
as  those  of  Olympus,  which  had  been  mentioned 
just  before  [cap.  5.]  and  of  which  Aristotle  says, 
that  thiy,  •0/A«A#y«nAfir«?  noiEI  TA2  »TXAX 
ENeOTZIAZTIKAS.  Indeed,  from  the  manner, 
in  Which  the  Music  of  Olympus  is  spoken  of  by 
Plato,  and  Plutarch,  there  is  great  reason  to  sup- 
pose, that  these  '^  sacred  melodies''  were  no  other, 
Uian  the  very  melodies  of  that  musician  ^ 

^    With 


_  yofjtH^  Ti»j  OffjLOfiMHg  Uiveyxitf  [sc.  0/ymfms,']  «V  tw 
tM^aioj  «(  vw  x^vTM  01  Ex^nve;  h  rati  lo^cu;  taw  Qwv,  PluU 

di  Mus.  p.  2076*  cd»  H.  S.    See  also  Plato  in  the  AfinoSf 

pag.  318. 
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With  respect  to  this  se«6«f<rK  itself,  Aristotle 
by  no  means  gives  us  in  this  passage,  nor,  mdeed, 
professes  to  give  us,  a  full  and  satisfactory  ex-: 
plaoation  of  it  Some  light,  however,  he  has 
flung  upon  it  by  the  expressions,  lar^ii*,  and 
ns^^f/fcw  f*«9*  ii7o>i»f,  which  he  uses  as  syncMiy 
mouslo  x^Sft^o-i; :  '^  Purgation^  cure,  pleasurabie 
relief.''  The  Abb^  Batteux  understands  Aristotle 
to  mean  no  more  by  this,  than  that  the  passions 
of  terror  6r  pitt/,  which,  when  excited  by  real 
objects,  are  simply  painful,  or,  at  least,  have  a 
predominant  mixture  of  pain,  are,  by  imitation^ 
and  the  consciousness  of  jf^cdon,  purged  or  puri«>  , 
fied  from  this  alloy  of  the  disagreeable  and  pam- 
ful,  and  converted,  on  the  whole,  into  an  emotioq 
of  delight.  His  meaning  may  be  clearer  in  his 
own  words.  Aristotl6,  he  says,  had  established 
it  as  a  principle — '^  Que  les  objets  dksagriabks 
plaisent  quand  lis  sont  imtis,  mhne  hrsqiCUs 
le  sont  dans  la  plus  grande  verit6  K  £n  i^pli^ 
quant  ce  principe  k  la  Tragedie,  il  s'ensuit,  que  * 
c'est  Timitation  qui  est  la  cause  du  plaisir 
qu'elle  produit,  et  non  la  nature  des  objets 
imit^s,  puisque  ces  objets  sont  par  eux-memes 
d^sagreables.     C  est  done  Timitation  qui  dte  k 

''  la 

pag.  318.  ed.  Serr,  where  he  says  of  the  melodies  of 
Marsyas  and  Olympus,  that  they  are,  0EIOTATA,  xm 
ftow  KINEL— Sec  Dr.  Bumey's  Hist,  of  Music^  yoL  i« 
j>-  3S9i  &c. 

»  Cap^^  iv.  TransL  Part  L  Sect.  5. 
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U  temeur  et  k  la  piti^  laccessoire  d6sagr6J)ie 
qu'elles  ont  dans  la  realit^ :  c'est  Yimtaiion  qui 
opere  la  purgation  Tragique,  en  mettant  lea 
tnalbeurs  imit^  k  la  place  des  malheurs  rids, 
*'  et  en  a^parant  par  ce  moyen  ce  que  la  piti^  et 
^.la  terreur  ont*  d'agr^able,  comme  emotions^ 
*^  d'avec  ce  qu'elles  ont  de  d^sagr^able,  quand 
'^  elles  sont  jointes  k  Yid6e  de  malheurs  r^els  '*•'' 
This  account,  which  is  exactly  Font^elle's  8olu« 
tion  of  the  pleasure  arising  from  Tragic  emotion  \ 
is  liable  to  a  difficulty  not  easily,  I  think,  sur* 
mounted.  It  confines  Aristotle*s  meaning  to  the 
present  pleasure  of  the  emotion ;  it  supposes  all 
the  purgation  to  consist  merely  in  rendering  tlie 
fteling  of  the  passion  pleasurable ; — not  in  any 
good  effect  which  the  habit  of  such  emotion  may 
produce,  in  correcting,  refining,  or  moderating 
such  passions,  when  excited  by  real  objects.  Now, 
thou^  it  must  be  confessed,  that  Aristotle  has 
^ot,  in  that  short  and  professedly  imperfect  expla- 
nation given  of  the  xai^fvi^  in  the  passage  ad«* 
duced,  said  any  thing  directly  pointing  to  such 
effect,  yet,  I  think,  the  whole  turn  and  cast  of  his 

expression 

— ^1— — — — ^— I  ■  -  II  ■       ■»  ■        11  II         111  Mil——,  ,      II, 

^  Principesde  la  Literature,  torn.  iii.  p.  8i.— I  refer 
to  tAat  work,  because  the  author  appears  to  me  to  have 
explained  himself  there  with  more  clearness  and  preci- 
sion than  in  the  note  on  his  translation  of  Aristotle  io 
the  Qualn  Poitiques^ 

^  Reflect,  sue  la  Poetique,  Sect.  36.-«Hunie^  Essay 
^n  Tragedy. 
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expression  is  such,  as  leads  one  naturally  to  eon* 
elude,  that  it  was  his  meaning.  The  phrase, 
nMfi^t^»$  pcO*  ntomty  does  indeed  appear  to  ex- 
press the  present  effect  only ;  but  I  can  scarce 
conceive,  that  he  would  have  used  such  a  word  as 
xftOoiff  1^,  and  still  less,  lATpEIA,  without  a  view  to 
something  beyond  the  pleasuraUe  relief  or  vent 
of  the  moment;  especially,  in  a  chapter,  where 
he  is  professedly  enumerating  and  examining  the 
uses  of  music  \  Farther,  the  words,  iXf «/Aoir«c, 
f«/3iirix«;,  ir»tnrin»f,  confirm  this  idea;  being  alt 
words  expressive  of  habitual  excess,  requiring 
correction  and  moderation  \ 

But,  what  still  more  strongly  opposes  the  Abb6 
Batteux's  idea,  is,  that  Aristotle  is  here,  as  Hein* 
uus  and  others  have  well  observed,  evidentlj^ 
combating  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  whose  great 
objection  to  Tragedy,  was,  that  it  feeds  and  in-^ 
jiames  the  passionir"^.  It  could  be  no  answer  to 
this,  to  allege,  that  the  feeling  of  passion  excite4 
by  Tragic  imitation  is  pleasurable ;  for  this  is  so 
far  from  being  called  in  question  by  Plato,  that  it 
18  the  very  foundation  of  his  objection.    The 

pleasure 

k  m^i  fuas  hma  A4EAEIAZ  vf  fjLHovm  xp*^^  3e<y.-^ 
Vli  supra. 

'  The  same  thing  seems  implied  in  the  word*  xora-* 
au»x<fujf ;  and  in  the  expressio^— o  yaf  9repi  hnag  av/A0atm 
«rad®-  ^^wxcK  IXXTPflZ— . 

■  TPEOEI  y«f  raura,  he  says,  in  his  figurative  lan- 
guage, APAOT2A,  Skv  ATXM£IN.--X)^  Rgfui.  Hi.  x. 
f,  6o6.  D. 
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pkMtrc  afibrded  by  such  Poetry  is  allowed  by 
Imn  in  its  utmost  extent  *•  **  Let  its  advocates,"^ 
he  says,  **  undertake  to  shew  us  that  it  is  not 
^  merely  pleaturable^  but  uskful  also^  and  we 
''  will  lead  a  favourable  ear  to  theic  apology ;  for 
^*  we  shall  surdy  be  gainers  by  the  ooQ|iction  V 
Now  Aristotle,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  un» 
dertakes  this  apology,  and  points  out  the  utility 
required.  And  no  one,  I  think,  can  reasonably 
doubt»  that  such  was  his  intention,  who  has  at- 
tended   to  the  following  passage  of  Plato: — 

BFRfANTA  y«f  •»  Uhv^k  ISXTPON  TO  EABEI- 
NON,  9  ftJM  i»  rof  f  'ATTOT  IIAe££I  KAT£XEIN  ^ 

For,  to  this  objection,  there  cannot  well  be  a  mofe 
dkect  and  pointed  answer,  than  Aristotle's  asser** 
tion,  as  usuaUjf  understood — ^that  the  habit  of 
indulgiiig  the  emotions  of  pity,  or  terror,  in  the 

fictitious 

•  Ipid.  p.  607,  CD.  et  passim. 

wtfi  ohm  arsrtiy,  i»(  i  fAom  *HA£IA  Jitjm  mu  Xl^EAIMH 
Vf0(  To^  vdKtmet^  mcu  tov  /Sioy  tw  MftnrtPOf  Irt,  nm  ilfumi 
oMSffOfuAa.  Mifiaam/AO  yof  n^  tov  yon  fdofov  n%M  faimj  iMa 
KAI  n^EAJMH.—IbiJ. 

»  IbiJ.  606.  B. — **  The  habit  of  indulging  our  pas- 
**  tioDS  ia  tlie  concerns  of  others,  will,  of  necessity, 
^*  bring  on  the  same  habitual  indulgence  in  those  which 
'*  relate  to  ourselves:  for  he»  who  has  nourished  and 
**  Strengthened  to  excess  the  passion  of  phy^  for  example, 
•*  by  habitual  sympathy,  in  the  misfortunes  of  Qtket  mciu 
**  will  not  find  it  easy  to  restrain  the  same  kind  of  feelings 
**  in  his  own.^ 
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fictidous  representations  of  Tragedy,  tends,  tm  the 
contrary y  to  moderate  and  refine  those  pasi^onsy 
when  they  occur  in  real  life. 

But  though  the  Abb6  Batteux's  idea  of  this 
purgation  appears  to  me  by  no  means  to  be  the 
whotey  i^  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  as  a  part^ 
and  an  essential  part,  of  Aristotles  meanii^*. 
For  the  effect  depends,  not  merely,  as  smne 
commentators  seem  to  suppose  ^  on  the  having 
our  passions  frequently  and  habitually  excited, 
but,  on  the  having  them  so  excited  by  fictitious 
representation.  Pity  and  tenx>r  frequently  ex- 
cited  by  such  objects  and  such  events  in  real 
life,  as  the  imitations  of  the  Tragic  scene  set 
b^^e  us,  would  rather  tend  to  produce  apathy 
than  moderation.  Nature  would  struggle  against 
such  violent  and  painful  fetation,  and  the  heart 
would  become  callous  in  its  own  defence.  We 
must  be  insensible,  that  we  might  not  be  wretched. 
It  b  far  otherwise  mihjictitious  passion.  There, 
^  the  emotion,  (hough  often  violent  in  spite  of  the 

consciousness  of  fiction,  is  always,  more  or  less, 
delightful.  We  uidulge  it,  as  one  of  the  first  of 
pleasures;  an^  the  effect  of  that  indulgence^ 
fireqiliently  repeated,  is  perhaps,  that,  while  it  mo^ 
derates  real  passicm  by  the  firequency  of  ^milar 
impressions,,  it,  at  the  same  tiipe,  cherishes  such 
sympathetic  emotions,  in  their  proper  and  useful 

degjree, 

t   Heinsius  De  Trag.  ComtiL  cap.  ii.  —  Harris  Om 
Musiif  &c,  ch.  V.  noH  ^ 
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degfSe,  by  the  detici^us  feelings  which  nevei*  &il 
ko  accompaiiy  the  indulgence  of  them  in  imitative 
fiepTeseatAtiani 

iW  {MssioEis  of  i^vdges,  or  of  itien  its  die  first 
rude  stages  of  civilk^tion,  are  ferocious  and  pain- 
ful.    They  jft?/y,  or  they  Jear,  either  viotontly^  or 
tvot  at  all.      With  then),   there  is  hardly  any 
tiiecHttm  beti^een  ungovernable  agitation^  and  ab- 
solute insensibility. — Suppose  such  a  people  to 
have  access,   like  the  AtheniUns,   to  theatrical 
tepresentations,  and  to  have  their  passions  kept  in 
frequetit  and  pleasurable  exercise  by  Jictitious 
distress ;  the  consequence,  I  think,  would  be,  that, 
by  degrees,  they  would  come  to  have  motefeeling^ 
and  less  perturbation.     Instead  of  sympathetic 
emotions  rarely  excited,  painfully  felt,  and  soon 
extinguished,    they  would    gradually  acquire  a 
caloi^  lasting,  and  useful  habit  of  general  tender- 
ntiM  and  sensibility.     In  polished  society,  where 
the  passions  are  accustomed  to  be  indulged  in 
fictimy  either  in  the  theatre,  or  by  reading,  and 
the  pain  is  converted,  on  the  whole,  into  one 
stroilg  and   delightful  feeling,  by  the  charms  of 
imitation.  Poetry,  Music,  aided  by  the  indistinct 
Consciousness  of  fiction — these  passions,  even 
when  excited  by  red  objects,  seem  to  retain,  (at 
least,  itt  cases  where  we  are  not  too  closely  touch- 
ed,) some  tincture  of  the  same  pleasurable  emo* 
tion^  which  attended  them,  when  raised  by  works 
bf  imagination ;  they  are  more  moderately  and 
Vol.  tu  ii  agreeably 
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s^greeably  felt;  more  easily  governed;  and  mow 
gentle  and  pglisbed  in  their  expressioas. 

Such  appears  to  me,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the 
most  probable  explanation  of  Aristotle's  raeaniog  f 
I  must;  at  least,  confess  it  to  be  the  only  reason- 
able meaning,  that  I  am  able  to  discover.  How 
far  it  is  true,  and  founded  on  solid  observatioD^ 
is  another  question,  which  I  willingly  submit  to  the^ 
philosophical  and  thinking  part  of  my  readers* 

I  cannot  omit  to  observe,  that  the  short  expla-^ 
nation  given  by  Milton,  in  the  introduction  ta 
his  Samson  AgoTustes^  appears  to  coincide  exactly, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  with  my  idea  of  the  passage. — 
'^  Tragedy,  as  it  was  anciently  composed,  hatb 
^'  been  ever  held  the  gravest,  moralest,  and  most: 
^^  profitable  of  all  other  Poems:  therefore  said 
"  by  Aristotle  to  be  of  power,  by  raising  pity^ 

and  fear  or  terror,  to  purge  the  mind  of  those 

and  such  like  passions ;  that  is,  to  temper  and 
*^  reduce  them  to  Just  measure^  with  a  kind  of 
"  delight,  stirred  up  by  reading  or  seeing  those 
*^  passions  well  imitated P 

One  thing  should  be  added.  Aristotle's  asser- 
tion must  be  considered  relatively  to  his  own 
times,  and  nation.  He  speaks  of  the  efiects  of 
Tragedy  on  the  people  of  Athens,  who,  as  reading 
was  then  no  popular  occupation  \  had  scarce  any 
opportunity  of  indulging  fictitious^  emotion,  but 
at  the  Theatre,  and  who,  we  know,  were  there 

accustomed 

[^  See  Diss.  I.  vol.  i.  p.  62,  &c» 
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lureustoiDed  to^  indurlgd  it  perpetually.  With  os/ 
the  cas^  is  widely  difierent  The  doctrine, 
therefore,  of  Afi^totle*  that  "  Tragedy  purges  the 
**  passions/'  translated,  if  I  may  so  speak,  into 
modem  truths  would  perhaps  amount  dtily  to  this 
— that  the  habituai  exercise  of  the  passions  by 
worh  of  magmation  m  general^  of  the  serious 
and  palli^tic  kind,  (such  as  Tragedies,  Noveb,  kc) 
has  a  tendency  to  soften  and  refine  those  passions^ 
when  excited  by  real  objects  in  common  life. 

KOTE  46. 

P.  116.     In   some   PAETS   MXTflE   ALONE   IS 
EMPLOYED^    IN    OTHERS   M£LODT« 

A  passage  of  very  tantalizing  brevity.  By  hm 
/or^Mir  MOKOK^  are  we  to  understand,  according 
to  the  obvious  and  literal  meaning  of  the  ex* 
pression,  that  in  some  parts  of  Tragedy  the  verse 
was  merely  recited,  spoken^  as  in  modem  Tra-* 
gedy  ? — ^This  contradicts  what>  by  many  writers^ 
has  been  considered  as  a  fact  thoroughly  esta^ 
blished,  that  the  Greek  Xragedy  was  accompanied 
by  musical  instruments,  and  was  therefore  strictly 
fnusical^  throughout : — ^for  as  to  the  dreams  of  the 
Abb6  Du  Bos,  Rousseau>  and  others,  about  a 
twted  declamation,  a  declamation  accompanied  by 
MusiCi  yet  not  sung — ^this  is  too  manifest  an  ab- 
surdity to  stand  in  need  of  confutation.  If,  as 
Rousseau  says^  it  is  ^^  impossible  to  understand 

C  3  *^  what 
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**  what  the  antients  have  said  about  their  theairi<5af 
^^  declamation,  without  supposing  this  ^'*  woi^ 
it  not  be  better  to  say,  at  onee,  thtt  we  do  noi 
understand  it,  than  to  explain  it  -  into  impossibUi- 
ties?  As  for  the  systematic  Abb^  Du  fios,  he 
was  set  upon  proving  his  point ;  and  he  proves  it 
like  a  man  resolved  to  prove  it^  by  wresting  all 
sorts  of  au&ors  to  his  purpose,  ahd  translating 
th^m  as .  he  pleased  ^.  All  we  know  clearly,  is^ 
that  the  totient  drama  was  accompanied,  (in  parf^ 
at  least,)  by  musical  instruments.  I  conclude, 
confidently,  that  since  the  instruments  could  not 
spjsak^  the  actors  must  sing :  that  their  declama- 
tion must  certainly  have  been,  strictly  speaking, 
musical,  however  simple;  the  chanting  of  the 
simplest  plain  cfiant,  being  a9  truly  Music,  i  e/  as 
essentially  distinct  from  speechy  as  the  most  refined 
melody  of  a  modern  opera  ^. 

If,  then,  the  Greek  Tragedy  had  a  musical 
accompaniment  throughout,  it  must  have  beenf 
sung  throughout  But  here,  Aristotle  says,  as^ 
plainly  as  words  can  say  it,  tliat  in  some  parts  of 
Tragedy,  "  metre  cnbj^^  was  employed: — #*«• 
METPaN  moL  MONO^f :  that  is,  as  it  is  necessa-' 
rily  implied,   without  the  two  other  iiv<r[Aoir», 

ot 

» 

•  Diet,  de  Musique^  Art.  Opera. 

^  For  a  refutation  of  Du  Bos,  the  reader  may  secf 
Condillac's  Essai  sur  Pcrtg.  des'  confioii*  humaims—^ 
tome  in.  ch,  3^ 

f  Sec  Diss.  II.  vol.  i.  p.  78,  nme  "• 
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or  seaaonings^  of  Tragtc  laDguage,  jasttnentioned, 
melody  and  rhythm '. 

Some  commentators,  I  know,  endeavour  to 
evade  tiie  force  of  this  expression,  by  saying,  that 
Aristotle  means,  by  hot  fAsrfm  imwv,  only  the 
fUfted  Jeobtmation^  which,  being  a  sort  of  recitative, 
was  not'  regarded  as  strictly  musical,  nor  denomi- 
nated /*fA0»*.  And  in  support  of  this,  it  is 
alleged,  that  the  word  Xi^i?,  speecky  is  applied  by 
him  afterwards  in  a  similar  manner ' ;  as  Xtytrtau 
h  also  by  Plutarch,  who  talks  of  '^  some  of  the 
^*  lamrbics  being  spoken  mtk  an  accempaniment, 
**  and  others  sung^T  as  we  sometimes  say  of  a 
singer,  that  he  speaks  recitative  well.  But  all  this, 
I  confess,  does  not  satisfy  me.  It  is  one  thing,  to 
apply  occasionally  the  '  word  Ai^k  or  XtYi^r^M^  in 
this  comparative  way,  to  such  kind  of  sinking  as 
most  resembles  speech,  and  another,  to  say  rotmdly, 
that  some  parts  of  Tragedy  made  use  of  metre^ 
or  verse,  ofily ;  and  that  too,  immediately  after 
having j£reJ  the  exclusive  sense  of  po^on,  by  enu- 
merating the  three  «Vu9-|K<xr«  of  Tragic  diction, 
which  he  asserts  to  be  separately  used  in  different 

parts, 

*  A«yw  &  AW/KSioy  pX9  hoyovy  tot  exona  puOfiov,  fcat  a^fioviaVf 
nat  fUTfw.  Td  &,  %«{>»;  twv  fiiWr,  to  iia  METPXIN  ENIA 
MONON  vt^amff^i . 

*  So  M.  Battcux. 

^  See  cA.  xii,— AEHIS  aX»  XOPOT. 

«  Dial,  de  Miis.  p.  2090.  ed*  H.  S.-^Ta  (^  T^f^rka 
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parts,  i.  e.  fvif^&'f  mffA^tut^  fs^iTfw  ^,--*  rrtthMi 
MELODY,  and  KUTEE.  Thej  who  tiispute  this 
meaning,  must  at  least,  I  think,  allow  tb^t  it'  it 
had  been  the  meanings  Arislutle  could  not  well 
have  expressed  it  with  more  precision.  Hovir 
can  (AiTfm  here  be 'taken  in  the  loose  and  jpoinpa- 
rative  sense  contended  for,  when,  in  die  very 
irords  immediately  preceding^  it  is  caretiiU)  linnted 
to  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  by  being  expressly 
discriminated  from  melody,  as  well  as  from 
rhythm  ? 

But  after  all,  the  fact,  that  the  Greek  Tragedy 
WBB  sung  throughout^  tliough  often  asserted,  has 
not  yet  been  praotd;  nor  do  I  think  that  it  can 
be  proved ;  at  least,  by  any  pa>>sage  of  aqtieat 
authors,  that  I  have  seen  adduced  to  prove  it. 
The  Abb6  Vatry,  in  a  dissertation,  Sur  la  rtcita^* 
turn  des  Tragedies  andcnnes^  und^^i  took  to  prove, 
in  form,  that  the  Greek  Tragedies  were  swig^ 
*'  d'un  bout  h  Catare,*^  like  Qiir  operas.  But 
bow  does  he  prove  this?— by  proving,  what  indeed 

is 


^m 


^  The  reading  in  ali  the  MSS.  'n.piAmH  nou  iffpumoM, 

noa  M£AO$.    On  comparing  this  passage  witli  Aiiscotie'$ 

other  eouoieratioQs  of  the  (hree  me^ns  of  imitation  la 

cap.  i.  especially  at  the  end  ef  it,  where  Tragedy  is  noen* 

tioned>s  ushig  all  tbosQ  means,  ^ofra  fnf^f  i.e.  pyfi^  ^m 

ft^ti  (which  is  synonymous   to  i^MLQ^a  elsewhere,)  «^ 

M^TPXlt,  no  one,  I  think,  can  entertain  any  degree  of 

doubt,  as  to  the  trutfi  of  Victorius's  emcndationj> 
METPQN, 
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is  easily  proved  \  that  a  pott  of  fStie  Iambics,  ot 
the  dialogue,  was  sung^  and  then  by  taking  it  f<^ 
granted,  that  the  antients  could  not  possibly  have 
endured  so  barbarous  a  cuMiom,  as  the  mixture  of 
jflpeech  and  sin^ng  in  the  same  piece.  **  II  ne 
'*  paroit  pas  qu'on  puisse  douter  que  ces  cantiques 
''  ne  to  cbantassent ;  mais  de  cela  mfeme  je  crois 
*^  jKmcdr  cmclurrcj  que  tout  le  reste  se  chantoit, 
^*  quoique  difleremment ;  car  le  ban  sou,  et  ce 
''  que  les  anciens  nous  disent,  nous  conduit  k 
•'*  penser  que  leur  recitation  etoit  partout  de 
^^  m^me  nature,  et  qu'elle  ne  se  bigarroit  point, 
'1  tant6t  d'une  simple  declamation,  et  tantdt  d  un 
'^  chant  musical  \" 

By  the  same  presumptive  mode  of  arguing,  the 
Abb6  might  also  hare  proved,  d  priori^  that  the 
Greeks  could  not  possibly  have  been  guilty  of 
the  modem  barbarous  bigarrure  of  serious  and 
ludicrous,  in  their  Tragiq  drama.  But  the  first 
Greek  Tragedy  he  had  opened  would  probably 
have  overturned  his  reasoning  *. 

A  thorough  discussion  of  all  the  passages  of 
antient  authors,  that  throw  any  light  upon  this 
question,  relative  to  the  dramatic  representations 
of  the   Greeks,  would  draw  me  much  too  far 

bc^Yond 

~— ^ — - — ■ —  -- 

*  The  30th  and  49th  of  Aristotle's  Harmonic  Proi. 
Sect.  19.  are,  alone,  sufficient  proofs  of  this  point. 

^  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  Roy.  des  Inscriptions^  &c.  tome  II# 
^  Sec  NOTE  33 — in  the  i'^  vol. 

C4 
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]i>eyoDd  my  boundg.  -I  must  oontent  i^yself  witl| 
pointing  out  (for  I  thiqk  it  has  not  been  observed) 
jthe    stubborn  difficulty   which    this  passa^    of 
Aristorie  appears  to  me  to- throw  in  the  way  of  th? 
common  opinion  upon  this  subject^    and  with 
hazarding  a  n^erely  hypothetical  conjecture,  that^ 
j/J  as  Aristotlf3  seenis  plainly  to  say,  mnyi  part  of 
ttie  Greelj:  Tragedy  was  sf>oken«  lik^  our  Tragie 
decl^on^tion,  without  9Jiy  musical  accompaniment, 
it  was,  most  probably,  tli^t  part  ef  the  dialogue^ 
which,  as  I  haye  befpre  observed,  in  not£  33,  is, 
in  every  Tragedy,  easily  distinguislied  from  the 
rest,  by  its  being  carried  on  in  a  sqrt  of  quick 
repartee  of  verse  to  verse.     As,  in  this  part  of 
the  dialogue,  we  almost  coosjtantly  find  the  Tragic 
tone  lowered  to  a  mor^  collpquial  pitch,  and  even 
i^pproaching  frequently  to  the  jocular  a^icl  bur- 
lesque, it  seems  ^asonable.tq  think,  that  here, 
if  anywhere^  the  musical  accompaniiqenti  and  the 
eleva^ipp  of  lengthened  aYid  chanting  tones,  were 
withdrawn,  and  common  conversation  left  to  com)- 
mon  speech* 

But  what,  again,  we  we  to  understand  by— r 
H«i  woikkif  iTif «  fi»  fjLiXHi.  ? —  ^re  we  to  repeat 
^qpcy,  and  understand  Melody  alone^  without  th^ 
two  other  iivtrfAjxroty  Rhythm  and  Metre  ?  This 
cannot  be.  For  though  we  may  strip  the  Tragtcj 
language  of  m^lodj  and  of  rhythm,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  MusiCy  we  cannot  strip  it  of  metre. 
The  anticnts  most  certainly  did  not  adi^it  p^^f 

intQ 
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)otD  ibdr  Tragedies ;  and  as  little  'can  we  cooceivQ 
them  to  have  set  prose  to  Music  "^^ 

Dacier,  and  some  o^ej  coaunentators,  under^ 
3taDd  by  m^^  herie,  MusiCj  including  rhythm. 
This  sense  of  the  wprd  is  certainly  warrantable ; 
but  it  cap  hardly  be  the  sense  here ;  for,  surely,  aq 
instance,  ii)  which  all  the  three  ffiuffAaroi  werq 
used,  (as  tiiey  must  be,  if  metre  be  indispensable^ 
and  /ufA^  imply  rhythm  and  melocfyy)  would  be 
but  a  strange  illustration   of  the  XOpiZ  fxarir 

I  do  not  see  what  remsdns,  but,  that  we  tako 
fi.s>if^  here  in  its  most  restrained  sense,  as  distinct 
from  rhythff^  or  time^  ^d. synoi)yn>ous  to  i^^nmi 
that  sense,  in  which  Aristotle  had  used  it  before,  in 
bis  first  chapter ',    And  if  we  do  this,  we  must 

a 

necessarily,' 

— — ^— ^— ^■■^— — ^^^*''^^^»^— »«^>^^^—^»^'^^— ^—^ — ^^"^^         '        ^ 

"  The  reader  will  observe  that  Aristotle  is  expressly 
speaking  of  the  ^ufrfueru  of  Tragic  speech  or  language: 
fhtym  3f  i^f*nw  fuv  AOFON  tov  ix^nrroL  pv%(Ma9y  &c. — fVords^ 
therefore,  are  equally  implied  in  all  these  yiwr^uxta^  aod, 
consequently,  Music  ahne — i.e.  instrumental  Afusic^  is  hero 
entirely  out  of  the  question. 

^  — ^v^im  HAi  M£A£I  kcu  fAix^y  answering  to  his  firsf 
4ivision,  fiAyu^  xou  %oy»  neu  APMONIA*. 

The  word  MEAOI,  it  may  be  useful  to  observe,  occuri 
in  three  difierent  musical  senses,  i.  Sometimes,  as  here, 
^nd  in  the  Greek  writers  on  Music^  in  the  same  sense  a| 
fi^fioina — i.e.  melody^  abstracted  ffom  rhythm,  or  time. 
Thus,  Aristides  Qaintilianus,  p.  32,  and  see  p.  7,  his  ac-, 
poupt  o{/AS>M)iia,  &c.  2.  Sometimes,  for  air^  or  measured 
^lody  \  as  in  the  definition  of  Bacchius,  p.  19.  {Ed,  Meib.) 
z.  Sometimes  it  is  used  as  equivalent  to  song,  including^ 

Wclodjr, 
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necessarily,  I  think,  understand,  that  some  parts 
of  the  dialogue  were  sung  without  rhythm: 
I  mean,  without  musical  rhythm,  or  timej  though 
certainly  not  without  that  poetical  or  prosodic 
rhythm,  by  which  in  reciting  verse,  and,  indeed, 
even  in  the  most  familiar  conversation,  the  syllabic 
quantity  miist  have  been  relativehfy  at  least,  ob-^ 
served,  though  not,  I  presume,  with  the  inflexibility 
of  musical  measure,  nor  with  such  a  rigorous 
l^quality  of  Imig  to  hngy  and  short  to  shorty  as  is 
essential  to  the  execution  of  what  b  properly  called 
MusiCy  and  as  I  suppose  to  have  been  observed  in 
the  choral  odes  \  Thus  the  dialogue  of  the  Greek 
Tragedy  will  appear  to  have  been  not  improperly 

compared 

melody,  rhythm',  and  words.  Thus  Plato— to  MEA0£ 
hi  T^im  m  avynnfunv,  hoyu  rt,  xm  o^fAOna^  xcu  pvd/but.  I^ep.  iii, 
p.  398.  D.  In  another  place,  however,  he  uses  it  in  the 
^rst  and  narrowest  sense,  for  mere  melody :  MEAOS  i'au 
KAI  fv9tA09  eenv  ^nf^arw.  De  Leg.  ii.  p.  669.<<wThis  third, 
and  fullest  sense  of  the  word  is  what  A.  QuintiU  ex- 
presses by  /b(fi^®-  TfXf Kv.  p.  28. 

9 

•  This  has  been  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Bumey,  Hist.  9/ 
Mus.  vol.  i.  p.  161.  "  The  melody  of  antient  declama- 
^*  tion,"  &c— M.  Burette  goes  So  far  as  to  suppose,  that 
no  strict  rhythm  was  admitted  even  in  the  choral  ^zn  of  the 
antient  Tragedy.  His  authority  is  the  following  passage 
of  Plutarch^s  Dial,  de  Mus. — tai  ^m  xf^V^'n^  0<cv<(>  ««i 
PYOMAo  TfaywSia  (jua  hWai  ueu  vyugor  Kixpnou,  p.  2084^ 
ed.  H.  S.  But  the  text  here  is  evidently  corrupt.  The 
name  of  some  particular  species  of  rhythm  is  probably 
omitted.  See  Mem,  df  F4cad^  dcs  Jnscrif,  tome  xix* 
p.  427 1  octavo^ 
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compared .  to  our  recitative ;  differing  iirom  the 
chorus,  as  our  recitative  differs  from  the  ahr^t  both 
in  tlie  absence  of  strict  time,  and  in  the  kind  of 
melody,   which  was   also,   as  mere  mdody,  less 
musical  than  the  chatal  melody,  and  more  imitative 
of  speechj  as  well  as  of  action'.    Whether  the 
monologues,  or  hng  speeches — tlie  /*«x^m  i^^nq^ 
as  Plato  calls  them  ^ — were  performed  in  the  same 
way,  as  the  rest  of  the  dialogue,  or,  as  it  has  been 
imi^ned,  were  distinguished  by  being  more  mea« 
aured  and  musical,  is  a  point  not  easily  cleared  up. 
The   passfi^sjes   commonly  appealed    to  tor  this 
purpose,  from  the  grammarians  Diomedes  and 
Doiiatus,  about  the  Cantica  of  the  Ronmr^Comedy^ 
I  look  upon  as  a  very  frail  foundation  of  any  con- 
clusion with  respect  to  the  Greek  Tragedy '.    The 
passage  of  Plutarch  above  quotedi  note ',  furnishes 
the  strongest  support  I  know  of  for  such  a  dis- 
tinction.    For,  if  by  "  spoken  or  recited  to  an 
"  instrumental  accompaniment^  (ra  /eai*  [sc.  t«» 
\ayj^9w>¥\    AEFEZOAI   iraom  rfty   xpii<rtv)    Plutarch 
meant,  as  I  think  he  mqst  mean,  sung  in  recitative^ 
not  literally  spoken^  (tor  how  could  that  admit  of  a 
IDusical  accompaniment  P)  then,  ^Vio-Ooei,  which  is 

opposed 

»*^— — ■^—  i*       I    I  ■  '■    i^l— —  II  I     ■■  ■    Mill    tl  I  ■« 

»  Sec  Arisiode's  Proolcins,  Sect.  19.  Prp^.  xv.  and  xlix, 

«  D0  Rip.  X.  p.  605. 

'  See  ihp  Abbe  Du  Bos,  Reflex,  sur  la  Foes.  &c.  vol.  iii. 
8fcf»  1 1,  See. — Thift  writer's  expUnacion  of  the  passage  of 
Aristode  that  we  have  been  considering^  is  worth  the 
reader's  iaspeaion,  as  a  perfect  model  of  roisrepresentadon, 
absurdity,  an^  blundering. 
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opposed  to  it,  must  of  course  imply,  not  mere 
singing  as  opposed  to  speech^  but  a  more  musical 
apd  measured  meiody. 

NOTK  47- 
p.  J 17.      T«E    MEANING   OF  MeWPOEIA  W 

o»vi(fus , 

I  have  ventured  to  depart  from  the  common 
interpretation,  by  understanding  the  word  ^uyft^ir^ 
here,  to  mean,  not  the  power,  and  effect^  of  thp 
Melopceia  itself,  but  the  power»  i.  e.  the  meaning 
of  the  term.  Aristotle  is  here,  as  usual,  explaining 
the  terms  he  had  made  use  of.  It  was  directly  to 
his  purpose  to  say,  as  a  reason  for  omitting  a  defi^ 
nition  ip  this  instahce,  that  the  meaning  of  the  word 
w*ab  well  known ;  but  not  at  all  to  his  purpose,  to 
say — ^  I  need  not  explain  the  wordy  because  tho 
**  power  and  ^ect  of  tlie  thing  signifi^  by  it^ 
**  (that  is,  of  MiisiCf)  is  well  known/' 

Dacier  is  amusing  here.  He  wonders  what 
could  induce  the  Greeks  to  make  Music  a  part  of 
their  drama ;  and  at  last,  **  apris  bien  dts  recher- 
"  cheSy'  he  discovers  one  principal  cause  to  have 
been  this — that  they  had  very  musical  ears ;  but 
he  does  not  discover  the  cause  of  his  own  wonder^ 
which,  in  all  probability^  was^  that  he  had  not 


N    O    T    B   $• 


NOTE    48. 

P,  ii8«    6r  delivering  a  general  StlS(^ 

In  the  Rhetoric^  Aristotle  defines  '^pkn  by 
itxt^XB  iwfat^if^    [lib.  il  cap.  xxi.  p.  572.]   Thus 

below^  ID  this  chapter,  for  avpfetipcprai  yrM/4«»»  hh 

Jirst  expression,  we  have,  xa(oA«  dwcfenvortak^"^ 
This  has  heen  loosely  and  inaccurately  renderccf  inf 
all  the  translations  I  have  seen,  except  those  of 
Castelvetro  and  Goulston, 

NOTE  49. 

P.  118.      I'heSE  PARfS  -  *  -  HAVE  BEEN  EM-* 

Cloyed  by  most  Poets. 

LocMj  as  the  critics  say,  canclamatUs.  Time  is 
too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  the  support,  or  refu^ 
tation,  of  random  conjectures  upon  a  passage  of 
such  desperate  corruption. — How  tan  •>»  oAiyoi, 
"  not  afeiiD^  be  tortured  into,  "  att^  or,  *•  almost 
all?''  Yet  so  Dacier,  Batteux,  Goulston,  &c. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  fairly  translated,  ''  not  a  few 
*'  Foets  have-  made  use  of  these  parts,"  how 
strangely  it  will  follow — ^^Jor  evI:ry  Tragedy  has 
*!  them  all  !"-^And  how  is  the  i%  iiV#w,  to  be  ap- 
plied ?  to  ix  JAiy^i,  or,  to  f ^i(r»  ? 

Id  the  midst  of  these  difficulties,  all  I  could  do 
itas  to  make  my  version  consistent  witl\  itsdf^ 

faittiful 
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faithful  to  the  mgumif  I  could  not  make  it,  with« 
out  0jaking  it  oonsenaical* 

Those  commentators)  who  apply  the  »(  uvap  to ' 
fbe  H'ord  nii^i,  seem  fiEivoured  by  ch.  xii.  where, 
speaking  of  the  same  essential  parts  of  Tragedy^ 
>Aristotle  says — in  /*!»  A£  £tAE£I  Jki  xgnsia^^ 

KOTE  50. 

P.  119.    The  supreme  good  itself  •  -  -  is 

ACTIONi  NOT  QUALITY. 

See  Ethic.  Nicam.!.  5,  7,  8-  ed.  JVilk.  Sc  Mag. 
Moral.  I.  4.  p.  149, 150.  ed.  Duval* 

KOTE  51. 

P.  119.  The  TaAOEDiES  of  most  modern 
Poets  have  this  defect. 

This  receives  illustration  from  what  Aristotle 
presently  after  says,  of  "  the  rhetorical  manner 
*•  prevailing  in  the  Poets  of  his  time :"  01  *f  fuk, 
ffirofiK^^.  cap.  vi :  and  from  his  observation,  at  the 
close  of  cap.  xxiv,  [Transl.  Part  III.  Sect.  6.]- 
that  ^'  the  manners  and  sentiments  are  only  ob^ 
^*  scured  by  too  splendid  a  diction.*" 

What  he  has  here  said  of  the  recent  Tragedies 
of  his  time,  may  perhaps  be  said,  in  general,  of  our 
modern  Tragedies,  compared  with  those  of  Shaks^ 
peare.  The  truthi  I  believe,  is,  that  the  Tragedy 
of  a  refined  and  polidietf  age  will  always  have  less 
10  iKO* 
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iiO^  than  that  of  ruder  times,  because  it  ^ill  hate 
more  dignity ;  more  of  that  uniform  and  level  ele- 
vation, which  excludes  strong  traits  of  charactef, 
and  the  simple,  unvarnished  delineation  of  the 
manners.  Indeed,  what  the  Greeks  denominated 
ifAe^,  is  the  peculiar  province  of  QomeAf  \  and  is 
ieldom  to  be  found  in  Tragedy,  except  in  thaO 
stage  of  its  progress,  when  it  is  not  yet  thoroughly^ 
and  distinctly  separated  from  Comedy ;  from  the 
imitation  of  comman  life,  Bx^d' natural  manners^.; 
Such  are  the  Tragedies  of  Shakspeare  ;  and  suclv 
as  I  have  before  ventured  to  suggest,  are  those  of 
Euripides  in  particular,  whidi,  in  proportbn  as  they 
have  less  dignity,  have  more  ii9^,  than  the  Tra-* 
gedies  of  Sophocles.  But  in  neither  of  them,  nory 
probably,  even  in  those  very  Poets  here  censured 
by  Aristotle,  was  the  "  language  of  Poets/^  sub- 
stituted for  "  the  language  of  men  %"  as  it  is  almost 
constantly  in  the  French  Tragedy,  and,  too  often, 
in  our  own  Tragedies  of  the  French  school. 

«  I  II ■  I    ■»  I  I  II  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■     I  .^W IM*- 

*  niud  (ifi&')  Comeedtay  hoc   (srod®-)    TragopJige,  81- 

mllc-^Qiriii/i/.  p.  302>  ed^  Gib. 

^  —  avKsv,    says   Demetrius,    mu    airoamv,   ro    M^« 
Sect.  28. — And  sec  Longinus^  Sect.  9,  where  he  very  justly 

calls  the  Odyssey,  unfjtaiia  ri^  h9c?^or^fAinh 

*  *^  Addison,*'  says  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  admirable  pre* 
face  to  Shakspeare,  '*  speaks  the  language  of  Poets,  and 

^  Shakspeare,  of  men. The  composition  refers  us 

*  oilly  to  the  writer  i  we  pronounce  the  name  of  Cato,  but 
^  we  think  on  A4t^S9n'^ 


3* 
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P.  119.      POLYGNOTUS    EXCELS    IN   TBE  £Jt«^ 
i^&llSSION  OF  THE  UANNERS. 

I  see  not  the  smallest  reason  fdr  the  6ttf>sdtutioa 
of  dyaiaif,  for  iyAt^^  which  is  the  reading,  we  are^ 
told,  of  all  the.  MSS.  What  Aristotle  had  said 
before  of  Polygootds^  Ctfjft.  ii. — or*  x(mrr»i  ux^*-^ 
seems  not  to  afford  (he  slightest  ground  fot  altera- 
tion herei  [See  Mr.  Winstanley's  ed.  p;  281.}. 
Painters  are  compared  in  very  different  points  of 
Tiew,  in  these  two  passages :  there,  as  imitating 
good  or  bad,  serious  or  ridictdous,  elevated  or  hwf 
Qbjects  :  here,  onlyas expressing,  ornotexpttissing^ 
manners.  It  was  directly  to  Aristotle*s  purposed 
to  say,  that  Polygnotus  was  a  "  good  manner- 
"  painter ;''  {iyoA^  ilftoy^a^®*) — not  at  all  to  his^ 
purpose,  (besides  the  awkwardness  of  the  expres-' 
sion  itself,)  to  say,  that  he  was  ^^  a  manner-' 
**  painter  of  good  mai ;"  (ay«0«v  ihyfi»f^), 

T^OTE    5Z' 

P.  126.    Just  as  in  Painting,  &c, 

I'  hope  I  shall  not  much  shock  even  thcf 
Inost  conscientious  adherents  to  the  established 
inaccuracy  and  authentic  blunders  of  antieni 
manuscripts,  by  having  ventured,  to  adopt  here 
the  transposition  first  proposed,  I  believe,  by 
\  Castelvetro. 
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Castdvetro  *.  I  can  only  desire  those  readers,  who 
may  be  alarmed  at  my  temerity,  to  read  the  passage — 

wafctirXnviov   yx^   ifi — x.  r.  aXA. — to,  ukcvx^  —  first, 

^h^re.it  stands  in  all  the  editions,  and  then,  where 
I  have  placed  it,  immediately  after  the  words— 
iy^it^a  ii  /jlvBo^  xai  ruranv  irj «yf*aT«»« — If  this  ex- 
periment alone  be  not  sufficient  to  convince  them 
of  the  propriety,  or,  rather,  the  necessity,  of  the 
transposition,  I  despair  of  the  success  of  any  argu- 
ments I  am  able  to  produce  in  the  support  of  it. 
To  me,  I  confess,  it  is  among  those  things  that  are 
too  evident  for  proof. 

NOTE  54. 
P.  120.  Adventurers  in  Tragic  writing 

ARE  SOONKR  ABLE,  &C. 

Aristotle  argues  here  upon  a  principle  rather 
rhetorical  and,  popular,  than  philosophical — tliat, 
which  infers  superior  tm^th  from  superior  difficultt/ 

(sc.  ayaAwf)  as  he  lays  it  down  in  his  Rlietoric, 
lib.  l  cap.  vii.  p.  529. 

Lord 

*  Poetica  d*ArhtoiiIef  &c.  p.  142.  £d  e  da  sapere,  che 
di  sotto  si  truovano  in  luogo  non  convenevole  queste  parole^ 

fTOfcmTofmoif tatom*     Le  quali  paroU  debbono  seguitarc 

prossimamente  dopo  ir^arfyLOftw,  &c.  Heinsius,  too,  saw  the 
necessity  of  the  transposidon,  but  appears  to  me  to  have, 
in  a  great  measure,  d^troycd  the  propriety  of  it,  by  in- 
serdng  the  passage,  not  immediately  after  ^^arnuvrm^  but 
after  imvtm^i^i^y  in  the  next  sentence.  See  his  note,  in 
Goulston's  ed,  or  the  Ox.  ed.  1 780. 

YOUlU  J> 
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Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  On  Gardens^  uses  the 
same  argument,  and  almost  in  Aristotle's  words, 
with  respect  to  the  superiority  of  gardening  to 
architecture  :  "A  man  shall  ever  see,  that  when 
**  ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegancy,  men  come  to 
"  build  stately  sooner  than  to  garden  finely ;  a.B 
"  if  gardening  were  the  greater  perfection  " 

The  truth,  however,  of  the  fact  here  asserted  by 
Aristotle,  appears,  not  only  from  the  earlier  dra- 
matic Poets  of  every  nation,  but  from  the  defects  of 
plots  in  general,  whether  Dramatic  or  Epic ;  and 
from  the  rarity  of  those  dramatic  fables,  for  which 
the  Poet  has  trusted  entirely  to  his  own  invention, 
without  recourse  to  history,  or  novels,  or-  the  pro- 
ductions of  other  dramatists  *. — "  En  general,  il  y 

*  a  plus  de  pieces  bien  dialogu^es,  que  de  pieces 
^  bien  conduites.     Le  G^nie  qui  dispose  les  in- 

*  cidens,  paroit  plus  rare  que  celui  qui  trouve  les 
^  vrais  discours.     Corfibien  de  belles  scenes  dans 

*  Moliere ! — On  compte  ses  denouemens  heurctiv. — 
'  On  seroit  tent6  de  croire  qu'une  drame  devroit 
^  6tre  Touvrage  de  deuj:  hommes  dc  g^nie,  Tun  qui 
^  arrangeat,  et  I'autre  qui  fit  parler/' — Diderot, 

de  la  Poes.  Dram.  p.  288. 

NOTE  55. 

P.   1  20.      To  THIS  PART  BELONGS,  &C. 

Aristotle  is  not  here  defining  Ai«y9»ft,  as  his  ex- 
pression,  THTo  h  E2TI,  seems,  at  first  view,   to 

imply : 


«p 


I  See  Harris's  PhiloL  Inj.  p.  160. 
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imply :  he  is  only  explaining  the  subservience  of 
the  sentiments  to  the  manners ;  he  is  shewing  why 
tb^y  are  next  in  rank  and  importance  to  the  vuin-' 
vers ;  namely,  because  manners  or  characters,  are, 
in  great  part  at  least,  manifested  by  the  sentiments. 
Dacier's  note  here  is  good.  *'  Aristote  suit  ici 
lordre  naturel.  Les  scntimens  sont  pour  les 
moeurs,  ce  que  les  moeurs  sont  pour  Taction. 
Comme  un  Poete  tragique  ne  peut  bien  imiter 
'^  une  action,  qu'en  employant  les  moeurs,  il  ne 
peut  non  plus  bien  marquer  les  mceurs,  que  par 
le  moyen  des  sentimens ;  &  par  consequent  les 
'*  sentimens  tiennent  le  troisieme  rang  dans  la 
"  Tragedie." 

NOTE   56. 

P.  120.  Which,  in  the  dialogue,  de- 
pends ON  THE  POLITICAL  AND  RHETORICAL 
ARTS. 

l^yo¥  if^k. — I  have  not  seen  the  words,  ivi  ruv  Aoy«k, 
satisfactorily  explained.    I  cannot  agree  with  those 

m 

commentators,  who  by  Aoyoi,  here,  understand, 
oratory f  prose  eloquence,  as  opposed  to  Poetry : 
a  sense,  indeed,  very  common,  in  Aristotle  and 
other  writers ;  but  if  we  adopt  it  here,  how  fol- 
lows— 01  TAP  i^'^aioi  «-oXjtix«5  EIIOIOTN  Xiyoyraff  ? 

for  here,  Aristotle  evidently  speaks  of  Poets ;  not 
of  orators^  as  Dacier  renders  it.    The  passage, 

D  2  then^ 
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then,  fairly  translated,  would  stand  thus : — "  which, 
*'  (i.  e.  the  choice  of  proper  sentiments,)  in 
"  ORATORY,  is  the  business  of  the  political  and 
"  rhetorical  arts :  for  tlie  antient  Tragic  Poets 
"  made  their  characters  speak  politically/'  &c. 
Nothing  can  well  be  more  incoherent. 

Em  rk)¥  \oy(cv,  means,  I  think, — in  the  speeches^ 
discourse^  or  dialogue  part  of  the  drama,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  choral  or  h/7*ic  part,  which 
had  nothing,  or  comparatively  nothing,  to  do  with 
r*9^  or  character  J  and  in  which  the  Poet  was,  of 
course,  to  draw  his  J««j>oja,  or  thoughts,  principally 
at  least,  from  different  sources;  not  from  the 
stores  of  civil  wisdom,  or  rhetorical  art,  but  from 
those  of  Religion,  Ethics,  Mythology,  and  Poetry. 
The  word  Aoyo*,  is  clearly  used  in  the  same  sense, 
in  a  passage  that  presently  follows : — ftowsg  «x 
Ix/itnif  ^'9^  iytoi  T«v  AOrxiN — "  some  of  the 
"  speeches,  or  tlie  dialogue.'^ 

NOTE  57, 

P.  120-1.  For  the  antients  made  their 
characters  speak  in  the  style  of  poli- 
tical and  popular  ELOQUENCE  ;  BUT  NOW, 
the  rhetorical  manner  PREVAILS. 

*0»  fkiv  yxg  d^^aioi  IIOAITIKXIS  iTrojsv  >^iy9vra^f 

01  ^£  vvv,  p^JTof*xw^ — So  R/iet.  lib.  ii.   cap.  xxii. 
p.  573,  noAITIKXl*  <ruAAoyKr/*« — a  Civil  or  Ora- 
torical syllogism,  as  opposed  to  the  strict  dialectic 
4  syllogism ; 
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syllogism :  a  distinction  which  he  presently  after  ex- 
presses by,  axf  i0«r«f  ©v,  and  MA AAKX2TEP0N,  ^uXXo- 
yi^t^t$i  [i^/V/.]  And  thus,  here,  the  same  term, 
'9roX*TiK»c,  is  used,  to  distinguish  the  popular,  and 
less  laboured,  though  more  solid,  eloquence  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Forum,  from  the  studied  and  decla- 
oiatary  composition  of  the  professed  rhetoricians. 
A  similar  use  of  the  word  occurs  in  the  passage 
quoted  in  note  229,  from  the  Euagoras  of 
Isocrates,  where,  •vofA««-t  IIOAITIKOIS,  is  plainly 
synonymous  with  w^tn  KTPIOI£.  See  also  Dion. 
Halicam.  De  Struct,  Orat.  p.  4.  ed.  Upton^  and 
Faber's  note. 

That  Aristotle,  however,  by  Politias  {%  ttoXitixh), 
means  o»/y,  as  Dacier  asserts,  "  i'usago  commun, 
"  le  laugage  ordbiaire  despcupks^''  cannot,  surely, 
be  admitted.  .The  force  and  extent  of  the  term  is 
well  known*.  "  Civilts  sciENTiA,"says  Quin- 
tilian,  "idem  quod  sapikntia  est^''  It  com- 
prehended all  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the 
^-oXiTix®*,  the  vir  civilis^  the  public  vian.  It 
included,  of  course,  eloquence,  or  the  faculty  of 
public  speaking,  but  that,  of  a  kind  very  different 
from  the  "  umbratilc genus"  as  Cicero  calls  it,  of 
the  rhetorical  schools  ^     A\'hat  Aristotle  says  of 

the 

•  See  £//i.  Nicom,  lib,  i.  cap.  ii,  and  iii.  and  Mag. 
MofaL  lib.  i.  cap.  1. 

**  Lib.  11.  cap.  XV.  p.  106.  ed,  Gibs*  • 

^  Gc.  de  Or.  ii.  15  to  19.  where  he  traces  the  sepa- 
ration of  eloqufncfi  from  philosophy.     The  difference  of  the 

D  3  polidcal 
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the  old  Tragic  Poets,  that  they  made  their 
personages  speak  like  such  a  man,  not  like  a  Rhe^ 
toriciaUy  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
Quintilian's  character  of  Euripides.  "  lUud  qui- 
^^  dem  nemo  non  fateatur  necesse  est,  us  qui  se  ad 
*^  agendum  comparent^  utiliorem  longfe  Euripidem 

"  fore.     Namque  is,  et  in  sermone meigis 

"  accedit  oratorio  generic  et  sent ent lis  densus ;  et 
^^  in  iis  qua3  h  sapientibus  tradita  sunt,  pen^  ipsis 
"  par,  et  in  diccndo  ac  respondendo  cuilibet  eorum 
*^  qui  J^ucrunt  is  foro  diserti  comparandus."^ 
[lib,  X.  cap.  i.] 

^  That  Dacier,  with  so  precise  and  clear  an  ex- 
pression before  his  eyes,  as,  EIIOIOTN  Xtyoyraf, 
should  understand  this  of  the  antient  orators^  and 
roundly  pronounce  Victorius  to  be  mistaken  in 
applying  it  to  the  Poets,  seems  perfectly  unac- 
countable. 

I  do  not  see  in  this  passage  any  foundation  for 
the  refinement  of  Castclvetro, .  Dacier,  and  other 
commentators,  who  refer  the  ivovra  to  the  political 
science,  and  the  dgfAorrovrct  to  rhetoric.  The  word 
aglAorropTotf  has,  I  tliink,  the  same  sense  as  in 
cap.  XV.  and  means,  such  sentiments,  or  thoughts, 
as,  being  adapted  to  the  person  speaking,  are  ex- 
pressive 

political  and  rhetorical  styles  may  be  well  illustrated, 
I  think,  by  a  comparison  of  the  style  df  Cicero,  (in  hi& 
Orations,)  with  that  of  Demosthenes  :  for  on  this  subject, 
I  cannot  but  agree  with  the  remarks  of  Lord  Monboddo, 
Orig.  and  Prog,  of  Lang.  vol.  iii.  p.  184,  and  vol,  ii. 
Disi.  III. 
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pressive  of  tlie  manners :  for  it  is  in  this  view,  as 
I  before  remarked,  that  Aristotle  is  here  considering 
the  sentimentSj  or  Aja>o»a.  T«  £Vo*t«,  as  Victonus 
has  observed,  is  equivalent  to  rx  Cfratf^ovTcc  ;  and 
it  was  clearly  the  business  of  rhetoric  (/JUTOfiJcnf 
igyov,)  to  teach  both  the  iirxf^ovra  and  the  i^^or* 
ro¥ra.  See  Rhet.  lid.  ii.  cap.  xxii.  p.  573,  E.  and 
lib.  iii.  cap.  vii,  p.  590,  D.  ed»  Duval. 

NOTE    58. 

p.  121.     There  are  speeches,  therefore, 

WHICH  ARE  WITHOUT  MANNERS---  AS  NOT 
CONTAINING,  &C. 

The  reading  1  have  followed  is,  I  think,  fully 
authorised,  by  MSS.  'and  by  common  sense. — See 
Mr.  Winstanley's  note,  p.  282.  —  The  Abbe 
Batteux  has  given  the  passage  thus,  from  a  MS. 
(N*  2117,)  in  the  King  of  France's  library.    En 

tt  fA^  jEAfc  TO  roiHToVy  0  JtiXoi  ti)v  fTfoxiftinv,  iiroix  rif 

The  common  reading  stands  thus  : — En  it  u'O®* 

fAtv  TO  TottfTov,  0  tn^oi  THi^  7^foal^iV^Vy  ivoix  TK  ini', 
h  iii  BX  fp  JtiAov,  11  v^oxi^iiTXij  n  ^cuyn  o  A<ywy* 
tiOTfi^  ax  «;t»r*y  i}0^  €v»o«  rm  Xoyuiv. — Which  is  thus 

rendered  by  Mr.  Harris :  "Manners  or  cha- 
"  UACTER  is  that  'which  discovers  what  the 
"  determination  [of  a  speaker]  will  be,  in 
**  matters^  zvhere  it  is  not   yet   manifest, 

D  4  *'  whether 
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"  whether  he  chuses  to  do  a  things  or  to  avoid  it  •/' 
Now  if  this  were  true,  I  do  not  see  how  there 
could  be  any  iJO©*,  in  any  play,  after  the  first  dis- 
covery of  tl)e  speaker's  character.  In  the  Avare 
of  Molierc,  for  instance,  it  is  sufficiently  inanifest 
from  the  very  first  scene  in  which  Harpagon 
appears,  what  his  avarice  will  lead  him  to  chuse  or 
to  avoids  in  any  circumstance  of  the  drama.  Is 
there,  for  that  reason,  no  116©*,  no  sentiments  that 
mark  his  character,  in  any  thing  he  says  during 
the  rest  of  the  play? — Nay,  more;  according  to 
this  reading,  tliere  can  be  no  ijfl^  at  all  in  any 
part  of  that  drama  :  for  the  xfoaijEtr*?  or  propensity 
of  the  Miser  is  completely  known  to  every  reader 
or  spectator  from  the  very  title  of  the  piece. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  Lc  Bossu,  and  othei's,  have 
given  a  meaning  to  this  passage,  by  making 
Aristotle  say,  ^shat  he  certainly  does  not  say — 
viz.  when  it  is  not  yet  manifest  "  cj:  indicio  dicentisy"^ 
what  the  will,  or  choice,  of  the  speaker  is^  But 
if  the  common  reading  were  right,  we  might,  surely, 
expect  to  find  the  words,  iv  «*?  «x  Wi  SnXoy,  &c. 
subjoined  in  other  places  where  he  defines  the 

-■ _  _. 

•  The  words — rrtv  tc^oou^ktw  ottom  ri^  Inv,  are  not, 
I  think,  rendered  with  Mr.  Flarris's  usual  accuracy, — 
*^  what  the  diUrmviation  of  a  spt-aker  will  be^  Tlpiaifsnf, 
here,  is  nvot  particular  determination^  but  that  habitual  and 
fenual  propensity  which  is  the  <cause  of  {>articular  deter- 
minations. 

*»  Heiiisius  D^  Tragn  Const,  cap.  xiv.  Lc  Bossu,  Du 
Pocme  Epique,  livre  iv.  ch,  4. 
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ijl®».  Yet  we  have  nothing  like  it  in  cap.  xv. 
initio :  nor  in  the  second  book  of  bis  Rhetoric^ 
wliere  he  says  only,  9jO^  i*  i^swr*  A«y^i,  h  ic-oiq  InXn 
1!  Iff ooMf fff If  *" :  nor  in  other  passages  of  the  same 
work,  relative  to  the  same  subject. 

Piccolomini's  translation  agrees  with  mine,  and 
is  expressed  witli  his  usual  accuracy. — "  Ma  il 
*^  costume  nel  parlar'  6  quello^  il  quale  mostra 
"  fuora,  h  apparir  f^  il  volere,  e  Telettion  di  chi 
"  parla.  Peroche  alcuni  parlari  si  truovano,  li 
^'  quali  non  hanno  costume ;  come  ch'  in  essi  non 
appaia,  e  non  si  manifestly  quello,  che  6  elegga, 
6  fugga,  con  la  sua  volont^,  chi  parla/' 


NOTE  59. 
P.  122.      A   BEGINNING,    IS    THAT,  &C. 

See  Harris,  PhiloL  hiq.  Part.  IL  ch.  v.  These 
definitions  must  be  understood  wholly  to  refer  to 
the  wants,  and  expectations,  of  the  spectator.  He 
must  want  nothing  before  the  beginning,  nor  expect 
any  thing  after  the  end.  Nothing,  however,  is 
more  common  than  both  these  defects ;  than  per- 
plexed beginnings,  and  unsatisfactory  conclusions. 
Henry  1  lelding,  we  are  told,  used  '*  to  execrate  the 
"  man  who  invented  fifth  acts '."  The  inventor 
of  Jirst  acts  has  not  given  dramatic  Poets  much 
less  trouble.  Most  modern  plays  have,  I  think, 
more  or  less  of  this  intricacy  in  their  beginnings ; . 

but 

f  Cap.  xxi.  p.  572.  E.      •  Harris,  Pbil.  In^.  p.  161. 
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but  it  is  especially  the  case  with  Comedy,  ft 
seems^  indeed,  by  no  means  easy  for  a  modern 
comic  writer,  of  whom  inviention,  novelty,  va- 
riety of  incidents,  and  ingenuity  of  contrivance, 
are  required,  J«vai,  as  Aristotle  well  expresses  it, 

tie-Wig  IK    TUir   X'*f  *5    "^^^  *V X'**' ^'  ®"    ^^  P^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

ginning  fairli/  into  the  spectator's  hund\  The 
spectator,  and  even  the  reader,  of  a  new  Comedy, 
is  generally  employed,  during  the'  first  scenes,  in 
guessing  an  senigma;  and  when,  at  length,  he 
comprehends  what  is  going  forward,  his  attention, 
interest,  and  sympathy,  are  disturbed  and  dis- 
tracted, by  looking  back,  to  understand  M'hat  he 
should  have  understood  at  first.  Hence  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  Tragic  Poet,  from  the  noto- 
riety of  his  subjects,  generally  possesses  over  the 
Comic ;  and  which  is  so  pleasantly  described  in 
the  fragment  preserved  by  Athenaeus  from  Anti- 
phanes  or  Aristophanes',  that  I  shall  save  the 
reader  the  trouble  of  turning  to  it 

-  -  -  Maicagiov  i^cv  17  Tguyuiix 
IIotfjfjLU  Kurx  ntoLvr'  nyi  Tr^earov  01  \oyoi 
ICire  reav  Bixrm  utnv  lyvmnrfiBvo^ 
Umv  Ktti  Tiv    B^TTStP,  dq  vjrofjtmia'cci  fiovov 
A«  Tov  7roiiijTf}V.      Oih*jtH¥  yuo  uv  ye  (pea, 
ToL  S*  dxXu  fToofT   Icrcccriv' — 0  'TTocti/i^  Aai®^, 
MyiTfjg  loKx^ — GvyoLTSg^g,  Troctitg^  riveg' — 
T/  ttsktbG*  iir(&»,  Ti  7rB7roi7jK6v' — «y  '^recXiv 

• 

^  See  Note  40.    I  Athen,  lib.  vi.  See  Casaub.  ia  loc* 
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EiTTif  rt^  AXxftatcapa,  xcu  rot  '^cuSm 
Tlavr  £u6vg  u^bv — on  fi^wq  i'rrtxrovt 

Hfjuv  i$  rocoT  ire  l^of '  ciXXct  ttolvtol  hi 

U^ore^ov,  rx  vdv  "nrecoovra,  rfiv  KfitTa^co(pify, 
Tifv  ecfioXfiv'  dv  ev  ti  rtsrav  Tra^XiTffi 
X^ifjiffg  Tsg,  fj  Oe/Jluy  rig,  ocau^iTrBras, 
IIHAEI  Sb  ravr  B^B(rri  tuci  TETKPfl;  miBtv. 

Thus  rendered  by  Grotius  ^ — 

-    -    -       Scilicet  Tragoedia 
Felix  poema  e§t :  nam  principio  cognitum 
Argu  men  turn  omne  spectatori  est,  antequam 
Verbum  hiscat  aliquis :  nomen  tantum  dicere 
Poette  satis  est.     Oedipum  proBscripsero, 
Jam  reliqua  per  se  norunt ;  pater  est  Laius, 
Jocasta  mater ;  turn  qui  nati  et  filise. 
Quid  fecit,  quid  patietur.     Si  promiserit 
Alcmeeona  alius,  ipsi  dicent  pueruli, 
"  Hie  ille  est  qui  interfecit  matrem  insaniens.'" — 


At  nobis  ista  non  licent,  sed  omnia 
Sunt  invenienda,  nomina  imprimis  nova, 
Res  antegestse,  res  prsesentes,  exitus, 
Initia*     Ex  illis  siqua  pars  defecerit, 
Exsibilatur  Phido,  sive  ille  est  Chremes: 

4 

Ilia  alia  facere  Peleo  et  Teucro  licet. 

When 

*  Exarpta  €x  Trag,  ci  Com.  Gr^cis^  p.  t22. 
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When  the  middle  of  a  draoia  is  not  sufficiently 
connected  with  what  precedes, — that  is,  in  Aris- 
totle's language,  when  it  is  not,  auT«  /ait'  aAXo, — 
a  new  plot  seems  to  begin :  a  fault  not  uncommon 
in  double  and  complicated  fables*'.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  wants  the  /*«/  i%mo  m^av,  the  piece 
seems  finished  before  its  time.  The  Sampson 
Ag07iistes  of  Milton,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
is  deficient  in  both  requisites  of  a  true,  Aristotelic 
middle.  Its  "  intermediate  parts  have  neither 
"  catise  nor  consequence^  neither  hasten  nor  retard 
"  the  catastrophe  ^"  The  criticism  appears  to  be 
just.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  or  an  end,  is  defective  in  both  the  condi- 
tions required.  A  beginning,'  which,  strictly 
speaking,  did  not  naturally  require  any  thing  to 

follmv  itf    (per*    ixuvo  irt^ov  iri^uxiv  tUonj)  WOuld 

put  even  the  most  attentive  spectator  into  the  situ- 
ation of  Shakspeare's  drowsy  tinker : 

SHy.   A  goodly  matter,   surely. — Comes  there 

any  more  of  it  ? 
Page.  My  Lord,  'tis  but  begun  ^. 

The  most  usual  defects,  and* which,  I  suppose, 
Aristotle  had   principally  in  view,  are  those  of 

beginnings 

•  Qa'y  a-t-il  de  plus  adroit  que  la  maniere  dont  Te- 
rence a  entrelacc  les  amours  de  Pamph'ile  et  de  Oiarinus 
dans  I'Andrienne  ?  Cependant  l*a-t-il  fait  sans  inconve- 
nient ? — Au  commencement  du  second  acte,  m  croir§it» 
on  pas  enirer  dans  une  autre  piece  ?  Diderot,  De  Id  PoeM» 
Dram.  p.  283* 

'  Life  of  Milton.         *  Taming  of  the  Shrew* 
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beginmngs  which  do  not  properly,  in  bis  seDse^ 
kegin^  and  of  endings  which  do  not  end.  The 
first  perplex  us,  by. supposing  something  to  have 
preceded,  witliout  clearly  telling  us  what;  the 
other  leave  us  dissatisfied,  by  disappointing  our 
natural  expectations  of  something  more  to  follow. 
Of  this  last  fault,  instances  may  be  found  in  abnn- 
dance ;  particularly  in  the  conclusions  of  Shaks- 
peare\  In  Plautus,  and  even  in  Terence^  we 
find  this  imperfection  supplied  by  a  very  simple 
and  clumsy  contrivance,  that,  of  ioforming  the 
audience  that  the  play  was  over,  and  telling  them 
in  what  manner  they  were  to  suppose  the  catas- 
trophe completed. 

Spectatores,  Fabula  hac  est  acta :  vos  plausum 
date.  Plata.  MosteL 

Spectatores,  quod  futurum  est  intus^  hie  me- 

morabirhus. 
Haec  Casina  hujus  reperieturfiliaesse  h  proxumo ; 
Eaque  nubet  Euthynico  nostro  herili  filio. 

Id.  in  fine  Casina. 

Ne  eapecfetis  dum  exeant  hue:  intus  despon- 

debitur ; 
Intus  transigetur,  si  quid  est  quod  restat. 

Ter,  And* 

^  See  Dr.  Johnson's  Preface  to  Shakspcare,  p.  i6. 
There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  Shaks]>eare*s  haste 
in  the  conclusion  of  his  plays,  than  his  passing  over  in 
tbtal  silence  the  interesting  character  of  old  Adam,  at  the 
end  of  As  you  like  it ;  a  defect  felc^  1  believe,  by  every 
spectator  and  every  reader  of  that  charming  comedy. 


T 
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The  fault  opposite  to  this — that,  of  prolonging 
the  piece  beyond  the  point  of  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion— has  been  attributed  to  the  Oedipus  Ti/rannus 
of  Sophocles.  The  criticism  is  tasteless,  on  every 
account  The  reader  may  see  it  well  confuted 
by  Brumoy.  But  one  of  his  answers  is  alone 
sufficient,  on  the  principles  of  Aristotle :    "  Le 

spectateur  en  effet  seroiMl  content  s'il  ignoroit 

le  sort  de  Jocaste^  d'Oedipe,  et  de  sa  fa- 
**  miller'' Sic'  '' Oedipus,"  says  Voltaire, ''  is  fully 
*^  acquainted  with  his  fate  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
"  act  Voila  done  la  piece  Jinie^ J" — He  might 
have  learned  better  criticism  from  a  writer  .oi  far 
inferior  abilities.  **  II  faut  aussi  prendre  gaide 
**-  que  la  catastrophe  ach^ve  plcinement  le  Poeme 
**  dramatique;  c'est  k  dire,  qu'il  ne  reste  rien 
"  apr^s,  ou  de  ce  que  les  spectateurs  doivent 
'^  sipavoir,  ou  qu'ils  vueillait  entendre ;  car  s'ils 
"  pnt  raison  de  demander,  Quest  dtvefiu  quelque 
"  personnage  interess6  dans  les  grandes  intrigues 

du  Theatre^  ou  s'ils  ont  juste  sujet  de  sf  avoir, 
"  Quels  sont  les  sentimens  de  quelqmi  des  princi- 
"  paujp  acteurs  aprks  le  dermer  evenemcnt  qui 
^*  fait  cette  catastrophey — la  piece  71  est  pas  finie^ 
"  il  y  manq^ie  encore  un  dernier  trait  *.*'     That 

is 

*  Theatre  des  Grecs,  i'.  376« 

^  Critique  sur  POedipe  de  Sophocle. 

'  D'Aubignac,  Pratique  du  Tlieatre,  torn.  i.  p*  126* 

This  author,  though  neither  a  good  writer,  nor  a  deep 

4  $cholar. 
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is  to  say,  in  Aristotk's  language,  a  drama  so  con« 
eluded,  (as  the  Oedipus  Tyrarmui  would  be,  if  it 
ended  with  the  fourth  act,)  would  want  the  true 
TiAfUTu,  or  end — ^that,  after  which,  «AXo  iiv^ 
nE«TK£N  ci»«4. 

NOTE    60. 

P.  123*     Whether  it  be  an  animal,  &c. 

AXX«  roJfi  yi  olfiui  <re  (paifeu    dv  Jsiy,  'jrourra 

'kcyov   'XlSnEP    ZXION     <nn%gavoUy    (TufAX    n 

i%ovTa  avrov  aurtf  ca^i  fifirs  AKEOAAON  iiveu 

fifir^  AIIOTN,  «XXa  MEEA  t«  g^^iv,  kou  AKPA, 

'TTpi'TToyTX  dxXfiXot^  xai  t«  *OAili . 

Plato,  in  PbadrOy  p.  264,  ed.  Ser. 

« 
*"  NOTE   61. 

P.  123.    Beauty  consists  in  magnitude 

AND    order. 

There  is  something  singular,  something,  at 
least,  not  quite  consonant  to  modern  ideas,  in  the 
great  stress  which  the  antients  appear  to  have  laid 

upon 

scholar,  has  collected  in  this  book  a  good  deal  of  curious 
theatrical  erudition,  and  made  some  acute  and  judicious 
observations  on  the  rules  of  dramatic  writing.  He  was 
unfortunate  when  he  attempted  to  put  his  theory  into 
practice  by  writing  a  Tragedy.  **  Je  S9ais  bon  gr6," 
said  the  great  Conde,  *'  a  TAhbc  D'Aubignac  d'avoir 
^  suivi  les  regies  d'Aristote,  mais  je  ne  pardonne  pas  aux 
^  regies  d'Aristote,  d'avoir  fait  falre  uoe  si  mauvaxsc 
'«  Tragcdic  a  T Abbe  P'Aubignac.'* 
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upon  sizCf  as  a  necessary  constituent  of  beauty 
in  the  human  form.  They  seem,  indeed^  to  have 
despised  every  thing  that  was  not  large ;  aiul  to 
have  estimated  beauty,  not  by  measure  only,  but 
by  weight  also.  **  Magnanimity/'  says  the  Phi- 
losopher in  his  Ethics,  "  consists  in  greatness  of 
"  soul,  as  beauty  also  consists  in  greatness  of  body. 
^^  Little  men  may  be  called  i^tm^  and  irv/AjMcr^ oi, 
'^  pretty^  and  weU-skaped^  but  not  KAAOI,  hand- 
"  some,  or  beautiful^ J" 

That  magnitude  should  have  entered^  as  essen- 
tial, into  their  idea  of  a  handsome  man,  is  not 
surprising.  The  utility  of  strength,  and  the  con- 
nection between  strength  and  size,  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  this.  But  what  appears  most  singular 
is,  that  they  insist  no  less  upon  the  importance  of 
magnitude  to  femak  beauty. — eHAEIAN  h  d^im, 

c^jbtftT^  fjiiv,   x«AA(^  JiAi    MBr£902\       IIOMER 

seldom  omits  size  in  his  descriptions  of  this  kind. 

Etnes  it  frar^/^  ifioto  yovfi  ^ofKrtr  m  olnat, 

KuXfi  n  MEFAAH  T€,  Km  dyXaa>  \^  slJuios. 

O//.  0.416. 

Nor  let  it  be  objected,  that  this  praise  comes  from 

a  swine-herd ;  for  Eurymachus,  a  suitor,  and  a 

courtier,  compliments  Penelope,  by  telling  her, 

that 
-P- -— 

■  Eihic.  Nicom.  /ri^.lv.  cap.  3. 

^  Rhit»  i.  f^.  v.— Xenophon,  describing  Panthea,  says 

— &iiPE7X£ ffftn-dv   fttv,  ff  MEFEBEI,   jweira    h,   *rf 

TflMHf^  Sec.    Cyropad.  lib.  y.  initio. 
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that  she  was  more  accomplished  in  mindy  hand- 
Mmer^  and  larger,  than  other  women : 

-     -     *     cTTEi  'jriMCtri  ywcuKeav 

E*3!&*  Ti,  MErE802  t6,  lis  (p^Bvag  euiov  liirac. 

Od.  1.  248. 

And,  indeed,  when  Minerva,  that  Penelope 
might  fascinate  the  suitors,  anointed  her  with  the 
cosmetic  wash  of  Venus,  and  gave  a  supernatural 
faei^tening  to  all  her  charms,  at  the  same  time 
that  she  made  her  skin  **  whiter  than  ivory^''  she 
made  her  also  *^  taller  and  stouter" 

K»?^u  fAi¥  oi  ^^mru  'rr^oa^'irec  n  Tcotka  KotSfiov^ 

X^iirou,  fur  ap  iff  Xa^iruv  x^(^  IfAi^oivra' 
Km  ftiv   MAKPOTEPHN    KAI   nASIONA 

Ibid.  190* 
Thus,  too,  of  the  daughters  of  Pandarus : 

EiiO^  xeu  TTivvniv,  MHKOZ  ^'  f^o^'  A^rtfii^ 
ayvif.  Od.  *  6. 

When  Penelope,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twenty- 
first  book,  goes  to  fetch  the  key  of  the  repository, 
where  the  bow  of  Ulysses  w^as  kept,  Homer  de- 
scribes her  as  taking  hold  of  the  key  with  her 
"  stout  hand  /' 

•E/A6T0  Jfi  jcXij<r  i^ycaiifrioL  XEIPI  nAXEIHi.' 

Od.  *.  6. 

VOL.  li.  E  — which 
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— which  Ernestas,  who  allows,  that,  "  manu 
"  crassdy  non  benh  convenit  Jeniina  pulchra  et 
"  regincEj'  would  fain  soften  down  into  the  main 
potdie  of  the  French, 

Quintilian  observes  of  ZeiuviSy  who  drew  the 
heads  and  limbs  of  his  figures  very  large,  that, 
in  this,  he  followed  Homer,  '^  cut  vaUdimma 
"  quaque  forma^  etiam  infosmims^  placet  ;'*  and, 
that  he  did  this,  ^'  id  amplius  atque  augtutms 
'<  ratus^:''  and,  indeed,  these  ideas  of  the  antients 
relative  to  beauty,  both  male  and  female,  seem  to 
have  been  owing,  in  part,  at  least,  to  their  ideas 
of  that  majesty  and  dignity,  which  they  consi- 
dered as  essential  attributes  of  their  divinities, 
and  which  imply  superior  size  and  strength.  'To 
tell  a  lady  that  she  was  taller  and  stouter  than 
most  of  her  sex,  was  a  great  compliment :  it  was 
comparing  her  to  a  goddess. 

It  seems,  tben^  that  Shakspeare,  in  the  quarrel 
between  Helena  and  Hermia  in  his  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  has,  without  knowing  it,  made 
Hermia  perfectly  classical  in  her  resentment,  and 
Lysander,  in  his  reproaches : 

Her.    Puppet!    Why  so? — Ay,  that  way 
fpes  the  game. 
Now  I  perceive  that  she  hath  made  compare 
Between  om  statures;  she  hath  urged  her  height, 
And  with  her  personage,  her  taU  personage, 

Her 

«  XII.  10. 
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Herfieight,  forsooth,  she  hath  prevailed  with  him. 


Her.  Little  ag^n? — nothing  but  low  and 
Uttle  ? 
Why  will  you  suffer  her  to  flout  me  thus  ? 

r 

Let  me  come  to  her. 

Lys.  Get  you  gone,  you  dwarfs 
You  minimus  of  hindering  knot-grass  made. 
You  bead,  you  acorn !  -  -  -        Jet  iii.  Scenf  8. 

NOTE  62. 

P.  123.  No  VERY  MINUTE  ANIMAL  CAN 
BE  BEAUTIFUL NOB  ONE  OF  A  PRODI- 
GIOUS   SIZE. 

I  am  by  no  means  perfectly  satisfied  of  the 
integrity  of  this  passage;  but  no  better  com- 
ment  can,  I  think,  be  given  upon  it,  as  it  stands,' 
than  that  of  Beni.  —  "  Non  priora  [i.  e.  quae 
"  vald&  pusilla,]  quia  eorum  spectatio  [9c«(ta] 
''  momento  pen^  temporis  fiat,  ac  propterea  spec- 
"  tatio  ipsa  confundatur ; — quod  est,  tantd  celeri- 
'^  tate  fomprehendantur  ac  veluti  absorbeantur 
^'  partes  omneSy  ut  non  liceat  partem  k  parte,  ut 
"  caput  k  thorace,  intemosccre,  atque  adeo  partes  / 
"  conferre  mutud^  symmetriamque  et  proportion  • 
"  nem  agnoscere^et  astimare. — ii on  post erioraf 
^  [i.  e.  vald^  magna,]  quia,  h  contrario,  in  tarn 
*^  ingenti  mole  ac  magnitudine,  partium  muttitudo 

£  2  <*  cognitionem 
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cognitionem  impediat,  quae  non  possit  simtil' 
[«/*«]  haberi :  dum  enim  spectatur  unOy  prop- 
'*  ttr  distantiam  deperit  et  evanescit  [oi;^irai] 
*'  cognitio  alterius;  ita  ut  unum  et  totum  non 
"  apparent  animaL''  [Benii  Comm.  in  Aristot. 
Poet,  p.  205.] 

The  reader  may,  after  this,  be  amused  with 
seeing  what  strange  work  Lord  Shaftsbury  has 
made  with  this  passage  in  his  crplanatory  transla-' 
tion  of  it  Essay  on  ttie  freedom  of  fVit  and 
Humour.  Part  IV.  Sect.  3. 

NOTE   6Z* 

P.  123.     Easily   comprehended   by  the 

EYE,    &C. 

ETZTNOIITON  —  No  words  furnish  a  more 
striking  proof  of  the  richness,  compression,  force, 
and  convenience^  of  the  Greek  language,  than 
those  which  Aristotle  here  uses; — futrvw^rrw,  tu- 
/ixyu/AoviuTOk,  <ruvJiiX®*.  1* he  reader  needs  only  see 
to  wliat  a  feeble  length  of  periphrastic  wire-draw- 
ing a  translator  is  reduced,  if  he  would  give  their 
full  value:  Easily  comprehended  by  the  eye. — 
*'  Que  rotil  pui^se  comprendre  et  mesurer  aisement 
"  et  tout  d'un  coup.''  [Dacier.]  "  Qui  pmsse 
"  itre  saisi  d'un  mhm  coup  d^a^iV  [Batteux ;  the 
most  compressed  of  all  Aristotle's  translators.] 
"  Un  tout  ensemble  oii  la  v^ue  ne  s'igare  point.'' 
pVIarmontel,  Poetique  Fr.  Pre/.] 

Of 
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Of  the  same  kind  are  the  words,  tuiwawXi^nrot 
-"  such  as  the  understanding  can  easily  follow 
and  keep  up  with ' ;"  iua»air»iur©^, — of  a  period, 
thai  does  not  put  one  out  of  breath  ^" 


NOTE  64. 

P,  124.     If  a  huxdred  Tragedies,  &c. 

The  supposition  of  a  hundred  Tragedies  per- 
formed in  concurrence  seems  merely  to  be  a  sort 
of  hyperbolical  Jling  at  the  known  intemperance 
of  the  Athenian  people  with  respect  to  theatrical 
exhibitions ;  and  Dacier  has  rightly,  I  think,  ac- 
counted for  this  "  exuberantia  orationis^  as 
Victorius  calls  it  *. 

But  Dacier,  and  the  Abb^  Batteux  after  him, 

make  Aristotle's  expression  too  hyperbolical  for 

hyperbole  itself,  when  they  translate,  '^  S'il  falloit 

"  jouer  cent  Tragedies  en  un  jourP    For  if  the 

Tragedies  were  only  half  an  hour  long,  and  played 

without  intermission,  they  would  have  required  a 

day  oijifty  hours.     We  must  understand,  surely, 

with  Beni,  "  Si  centum  Tragoedite,  verbi  gratis, 

"  totis  illis  spectaculorum  diebus  recitandae  pro- 

"  ponerentur  ^ ;"   which  will  still  leave  hyperbole 

enough. 

Dacier 


*  Rhet.  I.  ii.  p.  517.         ^  Ibid.  III.  ix.  p.  592. 

*  Quis  enim  non  intelligit  hanc  (i.e.  Jjcaroy  Tfa7«3tad 
exuberantiam  orationis  esse  ?     Vi€U  in  locum. 

^  Comment,  p.  2Ji. 

.    E3 
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,  Dacier  is  also  mistaken,  I  believe,  in  concluding, 
from  what  Aristotle  says,  that  it  was  once  an  esta- 
blished custom  with  the  Greeks  to  regulate  thp 
.length  of  Tragedies  by  the  clepsydra^  or  hour-glass. 
His  expression  seems  to  imply  at  leasty  that  it  had 
been  rarely  practised,  if  it  does  not,  as  M.  Batteux 
thinks,  imply  some  doubt;  whether  it  had  been  done 

at  all : — towt^  Tron  xai  dXXort  $A2I. 

Thus  much,  however,  as  to  the  limited  length 
of  these  performances,  we  may  easily  conceive ; 
that  when,  to  gratify  the  immoderate  fondness  of 
the  Athenians  for  the  drama,  an  uncommon  nam* 
ber  of  Tragedite  were  exhibited  in  concurrence, 
and  the  contending  Poets  were  apt  to  encroach 
upon  the  patience  of  the  audience,  by  lengthening 
out  their  pieces  in  order  to  shew  off  themselves,  or 
their  actors  *,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  these  exhi- 
bitions might  be  obliged,  in  compliance  with,  the 
clamours  of  the  people,  to  confine  the  representation 
of  each  drama  to  some  limited  time. 

NOTE  65, 
P.  124.     A  Fable  is  not  one merely 

BECAUSE  THE  HeRO  OF  IT  IS  ONE. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Essay  on  the  association  of 
ideaSf  represents  this  passage  of  Aristotle  as  eon- 
trary  to  the  doctrine  he  there  lays  down,  and 
which  is  unquestionably  true — that  *'  in  all  pro- 

"  ductions, 

•  See  cap.  ix.  Transl.  Part  II.  Sect.  7. 
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'^  ductions,  as  well  as  in  the  Epic  and  Tragic,  a 

■ 

certain  unittf  is  required,"  &c. — and,  "  that  the 
unity  of  action  which  is  to  be  foifnd  in  biography 
"  or  history,  differs  from  that  of  Epic  Poetry,  not 
"  in  kifidy  but  in  degree''  I  see  here  no  contra- 
riety at  all.  Aristotle  certainly  did  not  mean 
to  say,  that  a  biographical  Poem,  if  I  may  so  term 
it,  (a  Poem  «-«f  i  «v«,)  has  no  unity,  no  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  &c.  to  connect  the  incidents  ; 
but  only,  that  it  has  not  tJiat  degree  of  unity, 
which  is  requisite  for  the  purpose  of  Tragic,  or 
even  Epic,  Poetry.  Mr.  Hume  himself  allows,  that 
Poetry  "  requires  a  stricter  and  closer  unity  in  the 
ftible ;"  and  this  is  all  that  Aristotle  appears  to 
mean.  The  persons  censured  by  him  for  con- 
cluding, that,  '^  because  Hercules  was  one,  so  also 
"  must  be  the  fable,  of  which  he  was  the  subject," 
were  right  enough,  as  philosophers,  but  as  poets, 
certainly  wrong. 

This  chapter,  in  which  Aristotle  considers  so 
particularly  the  unity  of  fable,  as  distinct  from  its 
totality f  led  me  once  to  think  it  probable,  that  the 
word  /Aioi^  was  originally  in  the  definition  of  Tra- 
gedy, cap.  vi.  as  we  find  it  afterwards  in  cap.  xxiii. — 
iFift  MIAN  vfct^tM  oXny  x«i  rtXuM.  But  perhaps 
the  supposition  is  unnecessary,  and  unity  may  be 
sufficiently  implied  in  the  words  rtxuct^  xm  ixm  : 
•OAOTHTOE,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  'ENOTHTOZ 
f  IN02  'OTIHZ.     Metapfu.  lib.  v.  cap.  26. 
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KOTE    66. 

P.  125.     Either  from  art,  or  genius. 

Hto*  ft»  Ti^vw,  H  AlA  0T2IN. — It  appears  from 
this,  as  well  as  from  other  passages  of  Aristotle's 
treatise,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  the  coldness  of 
philosophical  investigation  and  analysis,  he  never 
lost  sight  of  the  difference  between  that  sponta- 
neous operation  of  genius  and  feeling  in  the  Poet, 
which  produces  poetic  beauty,  and  the  slow  and 
cautious  process  of  calm  examination  and  inquiry 
in  the  Oitic,  whose  business  it  is  to  discover  it 
principles.  It  is  not  every  philosophical  critic 
that  avoids  this  error.  Nothing  is  more  common, 
than  to  suppose  that  to  have  been  produced  by  art 
and  reflection,  about  xvhich^  when  produced,  art 
and  reflection  have  been  employed  *.  Thus  lan- 
guages, we  are  told,  must  have  been,  originally 
formed  by  art,  because  tliey  cannot  be  analysed 
without  art :  Grammarians  and  Philosophers  must 
have  formed  language,  because  language  has 
formed  Grammarians  and  Philosophers. 

NOTE  67. 
P.  1 25.  But  he  comprehended  those  only 

WniCII  HAVE  RELATION  TO  ONE  ACTION,  &C. 

(Tui/fCi)' — AAA'  *A    TTffi  jCAiay  wfot^tv,  oiay  Aiyo/tAiy  Tn» 

OSMfTCtiXV, 

'     '       ■  '  ■  ■  I  ■  i— .^— ^» 

•  See  Diss.  J.  \ol.  j.  p.  8.  note^. 
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OJu<r<rfi«v,  XTNEXTHZAN.  So  the  text  stands. 
"  Non  cecinit  omnia  -  -  -  ^ed  qtuB^  circa  unam 
^'  solaxn  actionem,  qualem  Odysseam  dicimuSy  con^ 
"  stUerunty  {Goulston.']  Vietorius  reads,  AAAA^ 
and  2TNE2TH2EN ;  but  does  injustice,  I  think, 
to  bis  own  reading,  by  his  construction  and  his 
version :  «-«f  <  /»««v  ir^^f i>— d-uwni<r£v :  "  circa  unam 
"  actionem  —  mansit."  This  is,  surely,  very 
harsh.     I  should  punctuate,  and  translate,  thus : — 

cvvirn^tv'    ifAOwq  it  xai    tiv   lAi«Jk.   [sc.    rvvini^tp]' 

^'  Sed  circa  unam  aciiojwm,  qtuikm  didmus,  Odys- 
*'  seam  constitvit ;  pariterque  Iliademr — "  But  he 
^^  planned  his  Odyssey,  as  he  also  did  his  Iliad, 
'^  upon  an  action,  that  is  oncy  in  the  sense  here 
"  explained." — And  that  this  is  the  true  reading, 
and  the  true  sense,  of  the  passage,  I  was  once  tho* 
roughly  persuaded.  The  construction  of  the  whole 
is,  thus,  clear  and  natural.  The  circumstance  of 
the  plural  verb  ^nfy^^M  with  the  plural  neuter,  », 
is  avoided;  and  the  word  ^^icrnfiy  retains  its 
proper  and  usual  sense,  as  applied,  throughout,  by 
Aristotle,  to  the  composition,  or  construction,  of  the 

Fable. — So,  cap^  ix.  crupia-arrK  roy  fAvioy.  cap.  xvii. 

and  xxiii. — r«f  fAvinf  c\)ytf»y»i — et  pamm.  I  will 
not,  however,  dissemble  what  is  against^e.  The 
reading  «ax'  «,  besides  its  support  from  MSS. 
answers  better  to  the  «V«>t«  •«•«,  which  precedes : — 

eux    ivom^iy  AIJANTA  iirec  airu  trvyiifi — • — AAA*  'A 

T£f » (A.  IT.  &c«    But,  if  dx\*  i  be  retained,  the  pas- 
sage, 
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sa^,  I  think,  should  stand  thus  : — aXX*  x  vtfi  p«9 
wfot^tifi  [sc.  fn>]  iiM  XiyoiAi*  rnv  Oiv<r(rnavy  £TN££- 
TH££N  *.  According  to  the  construction  of  Pic- 
colomini : — ^quelle  cose  accolsCf  ch'  al  corpo  d'una 
attione,  la  qual  chiamiamo  Odissea,  servissero  :— ^ 
and  the  Abb6  Batteux — ^^  II  a  rapproch6  tout  ce 
qui  tecoit  k  une  seule  action." — ^-uyimo-iv  d  vtft 
N  fjkiav  w(ajii¥ :  i.  e.  composed  his  fable  of  those  cir- 
cumstances  only,  which  relate  to  one  action.  Thus, 
immediately  after— t»  MBPH  £TNI£TANAI  rt» 

Unwilling  to  make  alterations  that  do  not  appear 
absolutely  necessary,  I  have  followed  tliis  last 
reading ;  though  with  some  remaining  partiality  to 
my  first  conjecture.  That  the  sense  would  be 
clearer,  and  the  construction  less  elliptical  and  em- 
barrassed, is  certain.     But  I  am  afraid  this  is  but 

a  questionable 

*  I  cannot  reconcile  the  commentary  of  Victorius  6n 
this  passage  with  his  text  and  his  version.   His  text  stands 

ffvmnnf.  His  version  is — **  Verum  circa  unam  acrioaemi 
**  qualem  dicimus  Odysseam  ffioffxiV."-— But,  in  his  re- 
marks, he  translates  exactly  as  if  he  had  read  and  under- 
stood the  passage  in  the  way  here  proposed.  '<  Verum 
**  qua  circa  unam  actionem,  qualem  Odysseam  vocamus, 
<<  cqnstit$dt.^*'^Andf  '<  Qtue  circa  unam,  autem,  actionem 
"  coagmentasse  inquit  Homerum.*'  —  Again  —  «*  Quare 
''  vere  dici  potest,  ipsum  compUxumfidssey  qua  circa  illam 
**  actionem.**  Nor  does  he  give,  in  his  commentary,  any 
other  version,  or  explanation,  or  mention  a  word  about 
the  change  of  ipo!  a  into  ia^  whkh  he  had  adopted  in 
bis  text. 
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a  questionable  proof  of  corruption  in  the  writings 
of  Aristotle. 

NOTE  68. 

p.  126.    The  whole  will  be  destroyed, 

OR  CHANGED. 

Destroyed,  if  any  part  be  taken  away^  {i^di^n^ 
fAiuit) — disturbed  or  changed,  if  it  be  transposed 
(lAtrariiifAiva).  In  the  iirst  case  it  will  be  no  longer 
a  whole ;  in  the  last,  not  the  same  whole.  This 
seems'  the  meaning,  as  it  is  well  rendered  by 
M.  Batteux  :  *'  Que  les  parties  en  soient  tellement 
"  li^es  entre  eUes,  qu'une  seule  transpose,  ou 
'^  recranch^e,  ce  ne  soit  plus  un  tout,  ou  le  m^ine 
"  tout." — But  I  cannot  think  h»ft(i^a$  right.  It 
is  Q^ndered  by  Goulston,  '^  diversum  reddatur,  et 
"  moveatur,  totum."  So  Piccolomini, "  diverso  — 
''  e  mutato,'*  &c.  But,  besides  the  manifest  tau- 
tology,  1  doubt  whether  there  be  any  good  authority 
for  this  sense  of  the  verb  #10^1  pco-Oai — i.  e.  to  be 
made  different y  or  changed.  At  least  I  have  not 
found  any  instance  of  it  in  Aristotle*s  writings.  If 
we  retain  ^(a^i^fo-Oai,  it  must,  I  think,  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  disccrpi^  distrahij  &c.  But  I  am 
almost  persuaded,  that  Aristotle  wrote  AIA40EI* 
PEZSAI,  spoiled^  or  destroyed.     So  in  his  Topksy 

«e£iP£2;eAi   to  'oaon.  vol.  I  p.  258.  B.  ed. 
Duval. 
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NOTE  6g- 

P.  127.      Possible,    according    to    pro- 

BABLE,  OR  NECESSARY,  CONSEQUENCE. 

Compare  cap,  xv.  Xj n  it  x«i  Iv  roK  iI9ifl-»i>.  x.r.ax. — 
[Transl.  Part  II.  Sect  15.  p.  144*.]  The  expres- 
sion, inyotra  KOtrok— ro  dvayxctiov,  "  possible ac- 

"  cording  to  necessity/'  appears  strange  at  tlie  first 
glance :  but  in  fiction,  events  may  be  supposed  to 
happen,  as  in  real  life  they  do  happen,  not  only 
probably,  but  necessarily ;  that  is,  not  only  as  they 
were  likelt/  to  happen,  but  as,  morally  speaking, 
they  could  not  but  happen. — "  Puisque  la  fonction 
"  du  vraisemblable  dans  la  Tragedie,  est  d'em- 
"  pficher  Tesprit  de  s'appercevoir  de  la  feinte,  le 
"  vraisemblable  qui  le  trompe  le  mieux  est  le  plus 
"  parfait,  et  c*est  celui  qui  devient  jiecessaire,   Un 
"  <raractere  etant  supposiy  il  y  a  des  efFets  qu'D  doit 
"  necessairement  prodiiire,  et  d  autres  qu*il  pent 
*'  produire,  ou  ne  produire  pas."     Again  — "  La 
"  perfection  est  de  faire  agir  les  personriages,  de 
"  maniere  qu'ils  nayent  pas  pu  agir  autrement^ 
**  leur  caractere  suppose,"  &c.     Thus  Fontenelle, 
in  his  excellent  Re/kxions  sur  la  Poetique ;  in 
several  parts  of  which,  that  clear  and  philosophical 
writer  has,  I  believe  without  any  such  intention, 
coincided  with,  and  illustrated,  the  positions  of- 
Aristotle. — See  particularly,  Sect.  58,  to  65^  in- 
clusively. 

•  Vol.  i.  of  this  Edit. 
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NOTE    70. 
P.  1  27.       A  SPECIES  OF  HISTORY . 

*Irofia  Til—"  a  s(yrt  of  histoi-y."  It  is  sin- 
gular, that  almost  all  the  translators  should  have 
neglected  a  word  so  important  as  the  pronoun  is 
in  this  passage.  May  we  not  infer  from  this  ex- 
pression, that  if  Aristotle  had  been  ajskcd,  whether 
an  Epic  imitation  in  prose  would  be  a  Poem^  or 
not,  he.  would  have  allowed  it  to  be,  iroiniAx  TI, 
a  kind  of  Poem,  as  having  the  essence  of  Poetry, 
invention  and  imifatum?  See  note  5.  p.  232,  &c. 
of  the  1st  volume. 

note  71. 

P.  127.      A  MOEE   excellent   THING   THAN 

HISTOBY. 

1 

Zs'ii^di^oTc^otr.  It  means  no  more  than,  in  plain 
English,  a  better  thing.  The  word  occura  fre- 
quently in  Aristotle's  works,  in  this  general  sense. 
So,    B^et,  I.  vii*   p.  528,  B.  xm   iv   cU    iirirniMii 

rrs^asori^a.     And,  ibid.  I.  ix.  p.  531,  £.     X«i  dt 
rmp  fu<ri»  <nr«^«ioTf^ctfir  (superior  by  nature)  u^vtm 

xaXXwf^  x«i  TA  l^yot'  oiev  iyi^^  [sc.  cirHtoiiorifxi  ai 

ifiTM^  &c.]  II  yvyotix^. — See,  also,  Ethic.  Nicom. 

lib.  vL    Olp.  vii.    p.  78,   C.   aroirov   yaf    n    tk    rmit 

iwifrnf^n^    iroXir^Knv  — —  ZIIOTAAIOTATHN    oUrat 

f!ya»^  ffi  fAn  TO  APIZTON  T«y  fv  ry  Ko^fAif  ayd^om-l^ 

in. 

Dacier 
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Dacier  franslates  the  word,  ^^  morale;'*  Batteux, 
"  instructive;'  but  this  is  rather  giving  the  reason 
why  it  is  (to-s  J«iorcf  ov,  or,  a  superior  thing. 

NOTE    72. 

P.  127.  Is  NOT,  LIKE  THE  IaMBIC  PoETS, 
PARTICULAR  AND  PERSONAL. 

Iap|3o«rojo». — Strictly,  the  writers  of  the  ^^oyoi  or 
satirical  invectives  that  preceded  Comedy.  [See 
cap.  iv.  Transl  Part  I.  Sect.  6.]  But  I  believe 
Aristotle  meant  here  to  include^  at  least,  the  au- 
thors of  the  first  rude  Comedy^  "  of  the  Iambic 
*^form — "  Tuc  i«jtA|3i)ti»^  I^iac.  See  cap.  v.  TransL 
Part  I.  Sect.  8. 

It  appears,  that  the  Poem  called  I»/a/30»,  what- 
ever it  was,  was  represented^  or  acted^  as  well  as 
Tragedy  and  the  Epic :  for,  in  his  seventh  book 
De  Rep.  cap.  xvit.  the  philosopher  forbids  boys  to 
foe  spectators  of  Iambi  and  Comedies : — tbc  h 

irfwrf^«c  «V  lAMBXIN,  in  Kafttftrnf  9EATAZ  po/j^ 
IrrnTf o»,  Tf  i>  11 — *.  T.  ix.  p.  448,  E. 

NOTE    73. 

P.  1 28.  What  has  never  actually  hap- 
pened, WE  ARE  NOT  APT  TO  REGARD  AS 
POSSIBLE. 

This  must  be  restricted  to  those  extraordinary 
actions  and  events,  of  public  and  elevated  per- 
sonages,   which    usually  make    the   subject    of 
5  Tragedy. 
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Tragedy.  The  best  comment  I  have  seen,  or 
that,  I  think,  can  be  given,  on  this  passage,  is  that 
of  Piccolomini ;  but  it  is  so  long,  that  I  can  only 
refer  to  it  *.  We  have,  however,  the  substance  of 
it  in  the  following  observation  of  Brumoy. — "  La 
*'  Tragedie  ne  s'est  point  sous-divis^e**  (as  Comedy, 
he  observes,  had  beeiv)  *^  en  Tragedie  reelle,  et 
*^  Tragedie  de  pure  imagination.  Je  crois  en  trou« 
^*  ver  la  raison  dans  la  nature  de  Tesprit  humain. 
''  II  n  y  a  que  la  vraisemblance  dont  il  puisse 
"  fitre  touch6.  Or  il  n  est  pas  vraisemblable  que 
^*  des  faits  aussi  grands  que  ceux  de  la  Tragedie, 
^*  des  faits  qui  n  arrivent  que  dans  les  maisons  des 
'^  rcdsy  ou  dans  le  sein  des  empires^  s(rient  abso- 
^*  lument  inconnus.  Si  done  le  Poete  invente 
'^  tout  son  sujet,  jusq'  aux  noms^  Tesprit  du 
''  spectnteurse  re  volte;  tout  lui  paroit  incroyable, 
^^  et  ia  piece  manque  son  effet  faute  de  vrai* 
'^  semblance.  Mais  comme  la  Comedie  ne 
*^  toucbe  que  la  vie  commune  et  ses  ridicules,  le 
*^  spectateur  peut  supposer  et  suppose  en  eflfet, 
'^  en  se  laissant  aller  k  Tenchantement  du  spec- 
^*  tacle,  que  le  sujet  qu'on  lui  presente  est  un  fait 
"  r^l,  quoiqu'  il  ne  le  connoisse  pas.  II  rim 
'^  9eroit  pas  de  rnhne^  si  k  siyet  comigtse  avoit  du 
**  merveiUeur^'' 

*  Amotaiioni,  &c,  p.  141,  &c. 

^  Theatre  des  Grecs,  u  p.  loj. 
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NOTE    74, 

P.  128.    A   Poet  should  be  a  Poet  or 
Maker  of  fables,  rather  than  of  verses. 

So  Plato,  almost  ia  the  same  words : — iwv^nc-oit 

Mreors,   «ax*  «  Aororz. — Fhadan,  p.  61, 

ed.  Serr.  f 

note  75- 

P.  lS8-9«  ^OU  IS  HE  THE  LESS  A  Poj^T, 
though  THE  INCIDENTS  OF  HIS  FABLE  SHOULD 
CHANCE  TO  BE  SUCH  AS  HAVE  REALLT  HAP- 
PENED,  &C. 

The  original,  as  it  stands,  (for  I  doubt  of  its 
integrity,)  is  very  ambiguous  and  obscure.  The 
sense  I  wished  Xg  give  it,  is  this :  "  Nor  will  he 
'*  be  the  less  a  Poet,  though  he  shouldybt/iu/  his 
'^  Poem  upon  fact :  for  nothing  hinders,  but  that 
^'  some  real  events  may  be  such,  as  to  admit  of 
**  Poetic  probability ;  and  he  who  gives  them 
^'  this  probability,  and  makes  them  such,  as 
<<  Poetry  requires,  is  so  far  entitled  to  the  name 
"  of  Potty  or  Inventor  J* 

And  thus,  indeed,  the  passage  is  explained  by 
Robortelli  and  some  other  commentators:  and 
Casaubon  seems  to  have  so  understood  it ;  for, 
quoting  the  words  x*  ^y  ifoc  o-u/aCii  ynfOfAtvA  to^up, 
x.r.«A. — he  says,  ^^  ad  ea  solillm  dramata  refe- 

*'  rendum, . 
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^^  rendum,  quorum  hypothesis,  ab  historic  est;  ut 
Persarum  iEschyli :  fabulse  ver6  totius  o-virSco-i; 
ab  ingenio  Poetae".'*  I  do  not,  however,  see 
how  this  sense  can  be  fairly  extracted  from  the 
words,  as  they  now  stand.  That  wliich  I  have 
^ven  in  my  translation,  and  which  was  first  s.ug- 
gested  to  me  by  the  word  <ru/M|3fi,  I  was  afterwards 
glad  to  find  supported  by  the  opinion  of  \^ic- 
torius. 

The  expression — dp  STMBHi  y£vo/Acy«  toj«f, — 
."  if  hcL  should  happen^''  &c,  is  very  strong,  and 
hardly  applicable  to  a  Poet  chnsing  a  true  story 
for  the  outline  of  hb  fable.  It  indicates  acci- 
dental coincidence  with  truth.  The  word  !»»«», 
also,  is  on  the  same  side : — '^  may  be"  does  not 
suit  the  sense  above  given,  which  requires^  ''  may 
"  become" — may  be  made  such  by  the  Poet ;  not^ 
'^  may  be  such,"  in  themselves,  which  is  the  ob- 
vious meaning  of  toi«wt«  EINAI.  Farther;  Aris- 
totle has  just  told  us,  that  probability  is  the  Poet's 
province,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  that  Trage* 
dies  were  usually  founded,  and  should,  in  general, 
be  founded,  on  historical  facty  Now  it  would, 
surely,  be  rather  strange,  after  all  this,  to  say, 
"  nothing  hinders,  but  that  some  real  events  may 
•'  be  made  to  have  poetic  probability:" — Un 
KAATEI    To»«uTfl6     tlmh    •»«     »V    ffnO*    yivca-Oo^, 

X.  T.  Ctk. 

But, 


»  De  S^tyriciy  ice.  p.  345. 
VOX.  II.  F 
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But,  to  the  mterpi-etation  which  I  have  preferred, 
these  expressions  are  all  exactly  suitable,  and  the 
meaning  and  connection  of  the  whole  seems  to  be 
this: — Aristotle  had   been   opposing  Poetry  to 
Jact:  he  had  said  expressly,   that  the   ycvo/K£va 
were  the  peculiar  province  of  the  historian ;  the 
Slot  dy  ycyoiro,  and  the  i\%^j  of  the  Poet.    An 
objector,   inisapprehendii^,    or    misrepresenting, 
his  meaning,  might  have  urged — "  the  incidents 
of  this  or  that  Poet  have  actually  happened  ; 
they  are  ycvojuifva  y  and  therefor^,  according  to 
your  own  doctrine,  not  proper  for  Poetry,  nor 
^  "  the  work  of  a  Poety — ^To  this  Aristotle  an- 
swers, that,  though  the  object  of  the  Poet  be  not 
truthy  yet  his  invented  probabilities  may  coincide 
with  truth :  and  real  events,  even  of  the  Tragic 
and  extraordinary  kind,  may  have  happened  as 
probably  and  naturally  as  he  has  supposed  them 
to  happen.     He  is  still,  therefore,  no  less  a  Poet ; 
not  only  as  having  actually  invented  the  incidents, 
but  as  having  invented  them  with  true  Poetic  pro- 
bability.— And  thus  Victorius: — ^*  Non  omnes 
"  eos — qui  fortuitd  incidant  in  res  quae  exitum 
''  jam  habuerint,  in  culpi  esse;  quia  fieri  possit^ 
"  ut  res  aliquae  facta^  ita  fact©  sint,  ut  verisi- 
*^  mile  sit  illas  factas  esse ;  et  esse  denique  ejus- 
"  rdodi,  ut  effici  potuerint ;  quo  nomine  (inquit,) 
**  ille   Poeta  eorum  aliquo  modo  est:  officium 
•'  enim  Poetae  est,  verisimile  sectari,  et  ea  quae 
"  effici  possunt  sumere :  quod  in  illis  rebus  illo 

"  modo 
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•'  modo  factU  non  desideratur.  Retinet  igitur, 
"  Mc  de  caus&y  Domen  Poetae.'*  I  confess,  in- 
deed, that  the  passage  is,  in  this  way,  nothing 
more  than  an  answer  to  a  senseless  cavil.  But 
such  cavils,  we  know,  the  sophists  of  those  times  ^ 
did  not  disdain  to  make,  nor  Aristotle  always 
disdain    to    answer.      See    cap.    xxv.    Trand. 


Part  IV. 


NOTE    76. 


P.  129.    Of  simple  Fables,  the  Episodic 

AKE    THE    worst. 

Why,  of  simple  fables — izrXm  /*uOw»?  as  if  the 
feult  here  noticed  were  peculiar  to  the  simple 
fable ;  that  is,  as  the  *term  is  defined  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter,  the  fable  that  is  without  revolution 
or  discover}/.  But  surely  this  could  not  be  Aris- 
totle's meaning.  Something,  I  am  persuaded,  is 
wrong:  but  I  have  no  probable  conjecture  to 
offer ;  unless  it  may  be  thought  probable,  that 
AIIANTX2N,  abbreviated  perhaps  by  the  tran- 
scriber, might  be  mistaken  for  AIIAXIN.  What 
Dacier  says  in  his  note  is  ingenious  and  true ;  but 
by  no  means,  I  think,  fully  accounts  for  Aristotle's 
expression,  which  implies  more,  than  that  these 
unconnected  Episodes,  "  se  rencontrent  plus 
**  ordinairement  dans  les  fables  simp^BS." 

Victorius 

*  Such  as  Froiagorasj  Euclid^  Aripbradesy  mentioned 

bereafcer  in  tliis  U'eacise, 

F  a 
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Victorius  states  the  difficulty  fairly,  and  only 
asks,  with  a  modesty  which  inferior  critics  often 
want,  "  Jn  valet  quicquam  ad  eum  (scrupulum) 
^'  evellendum^  quod  Tragoedia  simplex  su&  sponte 
^*  non  vald^  elegans  est;  cui  si  accesserit  hoc 
"  vitium,  merit6  deterrima  vocari  potest?" — For 
my  own  part,  I  must  answer  in  the  negative.  This 
idea  has  been  adopted  by  Goulston,  and  Le  Bossu. 
They  make  Aristotle  say — "  Simple  ftibles  are  not 
^^  so  good  as  compksj  and  simple  fables  that  are 
"  Episodic,  are  the  worst  of  all.'' — ^This  is  to 
supply  a  iheaning,  not  to  find  one. 

For  the  sense  of  Episodes  here,  see  note  37, 
in  the  1st  volume. 

NOTE    77.^ 

P.  129.  In  order  to  accommodate  their 

PIECES     TO     THF     purposes     OF     RIVAL     PER- 
FORMERS,   &C* 

« 

That  actors,  as  well  as  Poets,  contended  for 
the  prize  in  these  Tragic  games,  or  iywi^j  might 
be  sufficiently  proved  by  a  single  passage  in  the 
Ethics  of  Aristotle,  where,  explaining  the  difference 
between  iB-foaif  fo-*?,  and  jSsAntf-K,  he  says,  "  we  may 
**  tfill^  or  desire^  things  not  at  all  in  our  own  power 
"  to  effect ;  as,  tliat  such  a  particular  actor  may 
"  gain  the  prize:" — uiiroxf*Ti)v  tii^*  vix«y,  n  aOAnru**. 

The 

*  MVilc,  hicom    III   iv^.  ed,  Duval,  p  30. 

Ay«wr«— Oi  tnOKPITAI.         Hesych. 
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The  reader  may  also  see  a  passage  in  the  RkettnnCt 
lib.  Hi.  cap.  i.  which  throws  some  illustration  upon 
this  passage,  by  shewing  the  great  importance  of 
the  players  at  that  time,  and  the  dependance  ot  the 
Poets  upon  them:  for  Aristotle  there  says  of 
these  dramatic  contests,  that,  Uet  ptf^ov  iv¥a¥Tcn 
NTN  TWIT  irttnru^  dt  Jsroxj ira* :  "  the  actors ^  mw, 
**  have  greater  power — are  more  regarded,  and 
**  of  more  importance  to  the  success  of  tlie 
*'  dramas — than  the  Poets.''  A  revolution  some- 
what similar  is  recorded  by  Plutarch  to  have 
happened  between  the  later  Dithyrambic  Poets 
and   their    «uAut««,    or  flute-players :  —  to    y«j 

v»XaiO¥f  f»C  f(C  MtKoivtvariiitv  row  twv  JtSyfajtAJSa^y 
-woinrnp,  an^jbi/3f|3f}xffi,  riti,  ATAHTAZ  tgrxgct  ru¥ 
vohvrm  X»fA(iam»  TUf  pio-flac,  IIPXiTArnNIZTOrZHS 
ii^9¥ori  THS  nOIHZEnS,  rm  i'  «JAiit«v  TITHPE- 
TOTNTXIN  To«c  iiia<rx»Xoii'  urff^v  it  [i.e.  when, 
as  he  says,  the  music  of  the  flute  became  more 
complicated,  refined,  and  difficult,]  xai  rvro 
iuf9x(n\  But  ail  this  is  nothing,  to  what  we 
have  heard  of  the  modern  despotism  sometimes 
exercised  by  great  opera  singers  over  the  com- 
posers. 

The  efFeqt  which  this  influence  of  the  players 
might  have,  in  lengthening  and  disuniting  the 
action,  according  to  Aristotle's  complaint  here,  may 
be  easily  imagined.  Castelvetro  observes,  with 
great  probability,  of  these  ill-connected  mutroiia^ — 

"  E,  per 

^  De  Muiit&.  ed.  H.  St.  p.  2091. 
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"  E,   peraventura>  queste  digressiom  fette  per 
<<  corupiacere  i  rappresentatori,  riguardavauo  pii!i 
"  k  quello  che  %  rappresentatori  sapevano  bene 
"  cantrqfare^  che  alia    materia   naturak  delta 
^^  favola\  acciocbe   essi  mostimssero  quello  che 
"  valessero,  in  quello  dove  enmo  piu  essercitati, 
"  e  percio   piu  agevolmente  ottenessero  la  vit* 
"  toria '."     Here,  too,  the  musical  reader,  will  be 
again  reminded  of  the  privilege  so  intemperately 
exercised  by  modern  Italian  singers — ^the  lineal' 
descendants,  according  to  some,  of  the  wvoxfiT** 
of  the  Greek  Opera — ^that  of  setting  aside,  when- 
ever they  please,  both  the  Poet^  and  the  composer ^ 
by  the  introduction  of  such   songs,  from  other 
o(:)eras,  as  they  think  most  favourable  to  the  display 
of  their  peculiar  talents. 

The  influence  of  modem  actors  upon  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Poet,  is,  perhaps,  not  less  than 
that  of  the  antient;  but  it  seems  to  be  exerted 
most  frequently  in  a  contrary  way,  though  one 
full  as  likely  to  spoil  the  sf  c^nc  of  the  piece — that 

of 


•=  Poet,  d^Arist.  p.  220.—**  Suum  igitur  quisque,''  says- 
Cicero,  ^'  noscat  ingenium,  acremque  ^e  et  bononim  et 
**  vitiorum  suorum  judicetn  prxbeat;  ne  scanici  plus 
*>  quain  nos  videantur  habvre  prudential :  illi  enim,  non 
*^  optimas,  sed  sibi  accommodatissinias  fabulas  eligunt ; 
*<  qui  voce  freti  sunt,  Epigonos,  Medumque ;  qui  gestu^ 
*'  Menalippam,  Clytaemnestram  ;  semper  Rutilius,  quem 
*'  ego  memini,  Antiopam ;  non  saepe  .£sopus  Ajacetn* 
*'  Ergo  histrio  hoc  vlJ&bit  in  sc^ena^  non  videbit  vir  sa- 
«  piens  in  vita?"— i)#  Offic.  L  31. 
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of  lopping.  The  distress  of  a  Poet  on  such 
occasions  is  represented  with  true  comic  force  by 
Mr.  Sheridan  in  his  Critic  : 

Und^  Prompter. 
Sir,  the  carpenter  says  it  is  impossible  you  can 
go  to  the  park  scene  yet. 

Puff. 
The  park  scene !  no — I  mean  the  description 
scene  here,  in  the  wood. 

Und.  Prompt. 
Sir,  the  performers  have  cut  it  out,  &c. 

End  of  Act  II. 

NOTE  78. 
P.  129.    Beyond  their  powers  -  -  -. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  commentators,  who 
render  xaraj «  rnf  iwafxip^  "  supra  id  quod  Jkrat ;" 
— referring  fwaiAi^  to  the  feble  itselfr  I  think  it 
means  ultra  vires,  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
Poets.  And  so  the  Abb6  Batteux — "  audelk  de 
sa  pcTtie^ 

The  greater  the  length  of  the  fable,  the  js^ealer, 
evidently,  is  the  difficulty  of  filling  it  up  with  con* 
sistent  probability;  without  violating  that  close 
connection  of  incidents,  and  unity  of  action, 
which  the  rules  of  Aristotle,  and  the  nature  of  the 
drama^  require. 


^4 
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NOTE    79. 

P.  130.     That  purpose  is  best  answered 

BY  SUCH  EVENTS  AS  ARE  NOT  ONLY  UNEX- 
PECTED, BUT  UISEXPECTED  CONSEQUllNCES  OF 
EACH    OTHER. 

Totmct  te  yinrott  f^otXtr^  roi»vTXy  x»i  fACiWov  orec¥ 
ytyfiTM  TTAfa  t»iv  io^av  Ji'  aAXt}X». — This  is  ccr* 
tainly  corrupt ;  nor  does  it  seein  easy  to  form  any 
probable  conjecture,  how  it  stood,  as  Aristotle  left 
it  Whether  the  words,  x««  paxxov,  be  right  or 
not,  they  serve,  as  the  text  at  present  stands,  only 
to  embarrass  a  passage,  which,  if  we  omit  them, 
seems  clear  enough,  both  in  construction  and 
meaning.  In  this  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  last 
Oxford  editor ;  though  I  think  they  should  not 
be  liastily  ejected  from  the  text*. 

The  connection  and  drift  of  the  whole  passage 
seems  to  me  to  be  this.  Aristotle  is  here  recom- 
mending the  close  connection  of  incidents,  arising 
probablj/  or  mcessarily  from  each  other,  in  a  new 
point  of  view — as  being  of  great  importance,  not 
.  only  to  the  unity  of  fable,  but  to  the  principal 
object  of  Tragedy,  the  production  of  terror  and 
pity.  For  events  arc  best  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose, most  striking  and  affecting,  when  they 
happen,  not  only  waja  mv  io^au,  but  naf»  td^ 
fo^ocy  Af  AAAHAA :  when  the  wonder  arises,  not 

only 


•  Mr.  Winstanley's  edit.  p.  aSy. 
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bnly  from  their  happening  unexpectedly,  but  from 
their  being  the  consequences  of  events  from  which 
no  one  could  have  expected  them  to  follow.  Thus 
connected,  as  cause  and  effect,  they  will  be  more 
surprising,  and  consequently  more  affecting,  more 
terrible  or  piteous  *,  than  if  they  appear  to  happen 

by  chance — ivo  m  avro/M«Tir  x«i  TUff  Tu;^iif  • — flxn — 

MET'  dxxn\»  only,  not  AV  aAAnAa,  according  to 
the  distinction  in  the  next  chapter  \  To  illustrate 
this,  Aristotle  observes^  that  even  events  merely 
fortuitous,  are  more  wonderful  and  striking,  when 
they  are  such,  as  in  any  degree  suggest  to  the 
spectator  an  idea  of  purpose  and  design;  like 
the  accident  he  mentions  of  the  statue  that  fell 
upon  the  murderer  of  the  person  represented  by 
it. — And  till  tliis  is  connected  M'ith  what  follows, 
as  well  as  witii  what  precedes  ;  evidently  pointing 
to  his  doctrine  about  the  Ttfiirirnet  in  the  next 
chapters. 

NOTE    So. 

p.  130.    The  statue  of  Mitys,  &c. 
In  Plutarch,  thus  : — x«»  to  M«t»ji  t*  Afyn»,  xarct 

yd^n;,    ifjbsffivuit  rcf  xrfiv«vri    roy    Miti«i/,   xai    MiXuv, 

[Iltfi  r<aif  fifcJiu^y  &c.  p.  980.  ed.  H.  St."] 

♦  1  he  effecl  of  surpnse,  when  combined  with  pity  or 
terror,  h,  to  add  forc^  to  these  latter  passions^  which  ne- 
cessarily predominate  in  the  combination,  and  to  raise  the 
wAo/e  feeling  to  a  higher  pitch.  See  Hume's  Essay  on 
Tragedy.  ^  Cap^Xm    Aioftf »  sro^t/.  jk.t.ik\. 
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NOTE    81. 

P.  130.  Fables  —  simple,  and  compli- 
cated. 

It  is  high  time  to  discard  the  technical  jargon  of 
implex  fables,  used  by  Addison  *,  and  others,  after 
the  French  writers.  If  any  authority  were  requi- 
site for  speaking  English,  I  have  that  of  Mr.  Harris, 
who  renders  Aristotle's  «7rAo»,  and  «-i7rXiy/;*iifpi,  by 
simple^  and  complicated. — Phil.  Inq.  p.  146. 

NOTE    82. 

p.  130.  When  its  catastrophe  is  pro- 
duced     WITHOUT      EITHER     REVOLUTION     OR 

discovery. 

Amu  'mt^vatruoLQ  i   dfi^yifUfiQ'fAH  i  fAtra^etcig  yt^ 

HTOM. — MiTa|3a(rK,  is  the  change  of  fortune  which 
constitutes  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece.  This, 
which  is  common  to  a// Tragedy,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Ilffiv-frfift,  which,  however 
important,  is  not  essential*  ^  Le  fiossu,  Dacier,  and 
othei  s,  by  not  attending  to  this  distinction,  have 
introduced  much  confusion  into  ene  of  the  clearest 
parts  of  Aristotle's  work.  Thus,  Dacier  says — 
"  II  appelle  fable  simple,  celle  ou  il  n'y  a  ni  change- 
ment  d*  etat,  ni  reconnoisance,  et  dont  le  denoue- 
ment n'est  qu'un  simple  passage  de  /'  agitation 
"  et  du  trouble  au  repos   et  d  la  iranquillitf.^ 

—He 

*  Spectator,  N"*  297. 
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— He  adopts  the  language  of  Le  Bo88U\ — 
Undoubtedly,  there  are  Tragedies  without  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  reverse  of  fortune ;  but  where  is 
the  Tragedy,  antient^or  modem,  in  which  there 
is  no  "  changement  rf'  etat?'*  This  would  be  no 
other  than  a  Tragedy  without  a  catastrophe.  Thus, 
these  writers  take  f^ira^aeif  to  signify  the  mere 
passage,  progress,  or  suite,  of  the  piece  *•;  whereas 
it  clearly  signifies  a  change;  a  transition  from 
prosperous  to  adverse,  or  at  least  from  adverse  to 
more  adverse,  fortune,  or  the  contrary ;  as  Beni  has 
well  observed  *.  The  sense  of  the  word  is  clearly 
fixed  by  other  passages  ;  and  in  cap.  xviii.  he  ex- 
pressly makes  the  /ufro/Saco-K,  such  a  change  of 
fortune  as  is  common  to  every  Tragedy.    En  it 

nA2!H£  rgocytafixf,  to  fxtWj  ha-i^y  to  it,  Au^tk.— Xiyca 

i    la^»ro¥    ffiv,    f£  i   MBTABAINEI    tU    ivrv^ixv^ 
Xuo-iir   hf  T«»  dtro  rut  ifX^i  '^^^  METABAZEftS 

Mr.  Harris,' in  his  Philol.  Inquiries,  p.  145,  &c. 
sgc^s  to  have  deserted  Aristotle  for  Le  Bossu,  who, 
with  little  reason,  in  my  opinion,  passed  with  him, 
as  well  as  with  Lord  Shaftsbury,  for  **  Aristotle's 
best  interpreter  ^.'^    Throughout  his  chapter  on 

this 

•  Du  Pome,  Ep.  II.  i6, 

^  **  Non  si  prende  fAtrafiofftg  in  questo  luogo  per  nmta^ 
^  tiOM€,  come  crcdono  alcuni^  ma  per  h  processo  deli* 
attione  dal  principio  al  fine.*'     Castelvetro,  p*  249. 
.  '  Commeac.  p.  255.  "" 

^  Treatise  On  Music^  Painting,  &c.  p.  S3,  Note. 
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this  subject,  above  referred  to,  he  appears  to  me  ta 
confound  the  fAir»Paei^,  or  changCy  which  Aristotle 
makes  essential  to  all  Tragedy,  with  that  particular 
kind  of  change  which  he  denominates  xn^mnua, : 
for  he  uses,  repeatedly,  the  word  revolution^  (his 
translation  of  irc^iircTcia,)  to  express  what  Aristotle 

means  by  jxcrajSo^K)  /ACTatpaiyciv,   fAtrafiai^iiv,      He 

speaks  of  Othello,  and  Lcar^  as  complicated  fables, 
and  having  revolutions.  And  so,  indeed*,  they 
have,  if  we  take  the  word  in  Aristotle's  sense  of 
^ffTftjSao-K ;  I  do  not  see  that  they  have,  in  his  sen^ 
of  wi(iwiTiict.  In  neither  of  those  Tragedies  can  it, 
I  think,  be  said,  that  the  catastrophe  is  produced 
by  a  sudden  change,  to  the  reverse  of'  what  is 
expected,  by  the  spectator,  from  the  circumstances 
<yf  the  action.  At  least,  with  respect  to  Othello^ 
this  seems  to  admit  of  no  dispute.     [See  the  next 

UOTE.] 

The  Abb6  Batteux  gives,  I  think  very  properly, 
the  Polieucte  of  Corneille,  as  an  example  of  the 
simple  fable.  '^  La  fable  simple^  qui  n'  a  ni  revo- 
''  lution  subitCf  ni  reconnoisance  ;  qui  commen(^, 
"  continue,  s'acheve,  sans  secousses,  ni  retours 
"  inattendus.  Ainsi  Polieucte  ref  oit  le  bapt^me, 
*^  son  zele  lui  fait  renverser  les  autcls  des  payens, 
'*  il  est  arrfet^,  jug6,  mis  k  uiort :  c'est  une  fable 
«  simple  •." 

Victorias,  Beni,  Piccolomini,  and  Goulston, 
agree  with  me  in  my  idea  of  this  passage,  where  the 

words, 

I  Priacipcs  de  la  Lit.  tome  iii.  p*  84. 
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words,  €}i9sx^g  xm  fMafy  are  not  put  to  characterize 
the  simple  fable,  as  Victorius  well  observes,  but 
refer  merely  to  that  unity  and  continuity  of  action, 
which  had  been  established  as  necessary  to  Tra- 
gedy in  general. 

NOTE  83. 

P.  131.  A  REVOLUTION  18  -  -  -  A  CHANGE 
INTO.  THE  REVERSE  OF  WHAT  IS  EXPECTED 
FROM  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  THE  ACTION. 

£$"«    6i    WtflVtTita   fHVp   1}   iU    TO    ivoofTioif    Tm9 

w^ocTTO[iBvm  ficrajSoXifi  KctBcifmto  fiMTo/. 

The  sense  of  these  words  has  not,  I  think,  been 
exactly  given  in  any  translation  I  have  yet  seen, 
except  that  of  the  accurate  and  judicious  Picco^ 
lomini :  ^V  La  Peripetia  intendo  io  essere  una 
'^  mutation  di  fortuna,  che  (fatta  nel  modo  che 
*^  si  6  detto,)  accaschi  al  contrario  di  quello  che 
**  dalle  case  ordite  aspettar  si  potesse.^'  In  literal 
£nglish — **  When  the  things  that  are  doing  (t« 
^*  wf«rwfA««)  have  an  effect  the  very  reverse  of 
"  what  is  expected  from  them."  That  this  is  the 
meaning,  appears  plainly  from  the  instance  imme- 
diately subjoined  :  itrwi^  iy  ru  OihzFoti,  iK^uy  ill 
ET^PANHN  TOP  ^OiiiwHv^  x«i  airftXAa^wy  th  v^oc  rny 
IMixtfa.  p9(h,  in^tatrotf  ofK  nv  T'OTNANTION 
£nOIH£B.      As   the   words — il   tig    to    ivapnoy  ruy 

wfxT.  (Atr,  are  rendered  by  Dacier,  and  others — 
**  changement  de  Jortune  en  une  fortune   con- 
**  traire'^ — they  express  nothing  but  what  b  com- 
mon 


It 
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mon  to  Tragedy  in  general;  and  wi^nrsTita  is 
confounded  with  ^trttfiwii.  [See  last  note.]  But, 
it  is  well  observed  by  Piccolomint,  '^  Non  s'  bk^ 
parimente)  da  intendere,  quando  diciamo  la  pe- 
peripetia  esser  mutation  di  fortuna,  Qgm  sorte  di 
mutatione  da  una  conditione  e  stato  di  fartuna 
^^  adufi  altro ;  nanpotendo  esser  Tragedia  alcunn 
**  in  cui  qualche  cos)  feitta  mutatione  non  si  ri- 
*'  trovi.'*  [p.  1 67.]  In  the  usual  way  of  translating 
the  passage,  a  circumstance  essential  to  the  trc^  (- 
vffTii*  is  entirely  omitted  in  the  ^definition ;  its 
being  surprising^  and  contrary  to  ctpectation  \ 
Tills,  it  is  true,  Dacier  has  expressed  in  his  ver- 
sion, by  the  words,  ^^  oontre  ce  qxion  aooit  attmdur 
But  this  is,  professedly,  bis  own  supplement  pi 
Aristotle's  text.  And  indeed  I  once  thought  the 
text  defective,   and  that  Aristotle  had  {probably 

written  it — f^iratoXr^,  IIAPA  THN  AOSAN,  KiArnvt^ 

fifurai :  alluding  to  the  latter  part  of  cap.  ix.  But, 
as  I  now  understand  the  passage,  this  idea  is  sui^ 
ficiently  implied.  The  words,  noAmm^  ufnra^h^  have 
puzzled  and  divided  the  commentators,  by  their 
obscurity  of  reference.  Upon  the  whole  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  they  point  to  what  he  had  said 
<Jap.  ix.  \Traml  Part  \l.  Sect.  7.]  which,  as  I 
before  observed,  [note  80.]  seems  manifestly  to 
be  a  preparation  for  this  chapter ;  and  in  which 

the 

*  ncfisrcTEiai  h  XgyinfTcu  ra  IIAP^  EAniAA  ovftfi^nftora 
vanch  not  ivT»g  ^apet  TPATIKOIZ  en  xot^vrroi. — S^hoL 
Uicand.  quoted  by  Robortelli,  p.  106. 
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the  ^ords,  vaf»  my  ^of«j»  iC  ixXnXa — events  that 
are  "  unexpected  consequences  of  each  other  ^ — 
Answer  to  the  definition  of  iri^ i^frit^,  as  here  ex- 
plained. 

That  this  is  the  meanifig  of  Aristotle  s  words^ 
I  have  no  doubt  But,  perhaps,  even  the  words 
thenaselves  have  been  inaccurately  rendered,  and 
wfarre/Aeitw  should  be  constructed,  not  with  /Mrirft- 
jS^Xn,  but  with  h^yno/if : — A%  t«  hwTin  twi  ir^atrr^* 
fuv(0¥ :  i.  e.  in  contrarium  eorum  quee  aguntur. 
This  was  su^ested  to  me  by  the  literal  version 
which  the  accurate  Mr.  Harris  has  given  of  the 
words  in  his  Philol.  Inq.  p.  148. — "  A  revo* 
"  XUTION  is,  as  has  been  already  said,  a  change 
"  into  the  reverse  of  what  is  doing.''  The  defi- 
nition, I  thmk,  though  its  sense  be  the  same  in 
either  way,  would  thus  be  more  clear,  and  would 
answer  more  exactly  to  what  follows. 

NOTE    84. 

P.  131.    Thus  in  the  Oedipus,  the  me^ 

lENGER,  &C. 

iTfog  Tftv  i^nrffx  ^optf.  Alluding,  probably,  to  the 
very  words  of  the  messenger  in  Sophocles  : 

Ti  hr   iyuy   i    TOTAE    TOT    OOBOT    < 

E«rtrf^  ETNOrS  HAGON,  ESEAYSAMHNi 

V.  1012. 
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NOTE    85. 

P.  133,     These  then  are  two  parts  qw 

THE  FABLE — REVOLUTION  AND  DISCOVERT. 

Au«  fAtv  ip  th  fAuOs  lAtfn  UEPl  TATTA  iri>  vffi- 
wiTiix  xon  £yAYW(i<n;*  "  Circa  hac.^^  About 
what  ?  What  are  we  to  understand  by  t«wt«  ? — 
Victorius  says,  rot  vfarrofAim ;  and  Dacier,  after 
him,  "  Qui  regardent  le  sujet."'  I  cannot  be  sa- 
tisfied with  this.  T«  -a^otrroy.tyoty  the  subject^  the 
action^  are  sufficiently  expressed  by  the  word  /4v(s. 
Would  Aristotle  have  said,  "  These  are  two  parts 
*'  of  the  fable  relative  to  the  fabk  ? "  I  have, 
therefore,  neglected  the  word  orf^i  in  my  trans- 
lation, in  conformity  to  the  probable  conjecture  of 
Madius.  Every  reader  sees  how  easily  it  might 
get  into  the  text  from  the  word  Tsri^h-ersrum  which 
presently  follows.  I  rather  think,  however,  that, 
retaining  wif »,  we  should  read,  ttij »  T'  ATTA  : — 
"  circa  easdem  res ;" — to  point  out  the  close  con- 
nection of  these  two  parts  of  the  fable,  as  things 
of  the  same  kind,  and  counterparts,  as  it  were,  to 
each  other,  cooperating  to  the  same  effect — the 
production  of  terror/  pity,  surprise,  &c.  And 
thus  they  are  afterwards  mentioqed  together,  as 
constituting  om  species  of  Tragedy :  n'  /acf  yaf , 
wmXiytAtyfif  ii(  TO  o\ov  In  IIEPIIIETEIA  KAI  ANAF* 
NX2PI£I£.  fcap.  xviii.  Transl.  Part  II,  Sect  19.] 
The  same  mode  of  expression  occurs  in  the  Ethics 
ad  Nicom.  lib.  iv.  cap.  1 3.  IIEPI  TA    ATTA   h 


N   D    T    E    S.  «f 

^xtlnr  B2TI  xAi  i  mXm^oyttctt  jbb«roTfi( :  ^'  in  iUdem 
JoertiturJ'  That  is,  as  appe^s  from  the  con- 
texXf.  th&  vutue,  of  which  he  is  there  speaking,  was 
of  the  same  kind,  or  clasSf  with  that,  which  was 
ihe  subject  of  the*  fi>regoiiig  chapter.  Both  were 
among  the  «^«i  ofAiXurinat.  So,  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  subsequent  chapter— rr^iic  «»  *i  tlffifAipmi  h 

Tdi  |3i» /Mtf-ornTK*  £121    it  voto-Ai  n£PI  Xoyii»    ri^oiy 

P.    133.      Disasters,     comprehend    all 

PAINFUL  OR  PESTRUCTIVE  ACTIONS,  &C.. 

It  seems  hardly  reconcilable  with  philosophical 
accuracy,  to  use  such  an  expression  as  IIA8O2;  io 
nPAHir — defining  the  suffering  to  be  the  action 
that  causes  the  suffering. 

In  his  Metaphysics  he  puts  it  thus  : — r«  /Atyt^ 

Tbis  word,  wa9^,  in  the  sense  here  used,  is 
very  embarrassing  to  a  translator.  The  word 
'  passion^  in  thi?  sense,  of  sufferings  is,  with  us,  ap- 
propriated to  a  subject;  from  which  it  cannot, 
without  a  sort  of  profanation,  be  transferred  to 
any  other.  The  French,  however,  have  done  this 
without  scruple,  though  the  word,  when  so  applied, 
must  be  explained  before  it  can  be  understood. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  could  find  no  single  words  that 

seemed 


•m^m 


»  V.  ai. 
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It  N    O    T  ^    S. 

aeemed  t6  me  to  ansvrer  i$o  marly  to  inJl^v  and 

its  adjective  vrtArfnm,  in  the  sense  in  whicb  thef 

are  used  here,  and  in  cap.  xniL  as  Miutetj  and 

its  ooiraspondent   adjectiire,  dmatnmi.     Thdr 

original,  desattret  is  expboned  i^  the  Diet  of  the' 

t'rencb  Academy,  by  ^'  acddmt  funeste.'* 

'^  Wlierein  I  ^ice  of  most  dtMUtrom  chanceB, 

Of  mtfMig  ii€cidmt$  [tratu]  by  flood,  and  field* 

OdieUo,  Jkt  L  &.  lH. 

VOTE   87. 

?•  133.    The  exhibition  09  death,  &e. 

£v  rep  f Avff y  lMrA4rn.-^A  (tlsin  passage,  wfaidi 
the  conunentators  seem  to  have  taken  great  pains 
to  perplex  with  difficulties  of  their  own  invention. 
The  plain  meaning  of  the  expression  is,  €xkMt€d 
on  the  stage :  U  i^ttKf^^^^  ^»iMfuy«  TOT  IIAOOTZ, 
as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Rhetoric,  lib.  ii.  cap.  viuL 
p-  560. 

Aristotle  is  here  only  explaining  the  term  iratO*; 
not  laying  down  a  rukj  nor  deciding  concerning 
the  propriety,  or  impropriety,  of  such  exhibitions. 
Nothing  is  more  evidently  absurd,  than  the  at* 
tempts  of  Dacier  and  other  French  critics  to 
transfer  the  delicacy  of  thdr  theatre  to  that  of  the 
antients/  The  scrupulous  deticacy  of  French 
Trag^y  was,  I  believe,  as  unknown  to  the  Athe- 
nian stage,  as  its  rigid  and  strutting  dignity. 
A  single  pa3sage,  and  that,  from  the  most  polished 
of  the  three  CJreek  Tragic  Poets  whose  works  are 
2  extanti 


N    O    T    K    S.  ^* 

ejOuBtt,  vmy  nflkaeotly  prove  this;  I  joomn  tjbQ 
d$9cnftiom  of  <Mipu»  twciog  oo  t  hif  own  eyes,  id 

T«iiwr  tftymir,  ««M4iiM(  rf  »  w%*  mm^ 

0/cj^O#  X«Aa^  m/mTH  Inyyt^^^ 

CM.  Tjr.  V.  xaSv 
^'  Thus  oft  exclumin^  he  his  eyelids  raised^ 
^'  And  rent  the  orbs  of  sigbt ;  the  bleeding  b^ls 
'^  Imbttth'd  faii  cheeks,  nor  ceased  the  gjoshing 

^drofMy 
''  But  rain'd  a  shower  of  black  and  streaming 
pire»  irociCri  irantuu9Q* 

Bat  Sophocles  did  not  confine  himself  to  ducrip- 
4um.  Oedipus  himself  immediately  appears  upon 
^  stage^  and  exhibits  the  shocking  spectade  of 
his  bloody  eyes  to  the  audience.  Certainly,  the 
French  rule, ''  de  ne  pas  ensanglanter  le  Theatre,** 
was  not  nmch  more  strictly  observed  here  by 
Sophocles^  than  it  was  by  Shcdkspeare  in  his  Leak, 
where  Gloster  s  eyes  are  trodden  out,  ip  fc^if^ 
upon  the  stage* 

I  cannot  quit  this  instance  finom  Sophocles, 
without  diverting  the  reader,  (fiotr  I  am  perpuaded 

ft 

■       ■  ■'       '■■  11    ^—^«h—       11         I         II  — — ^M— W—^— ^a»i—»— ^M^I^Wt        ■■  W 

*  This  line  it,  undoubttdly,  fiiuliy.  The  best  emen- 
dation I  have  seen  propoied  appeSrt  to  one  to  be  that  of 
Mr.  Heath,  who  would  read,  mtumm^*^»  comracte^^ 

Q2 


it  will  div^rtl  him,)  with  Pere  Bromoy's  ipology,' 
dr,  retheri  with  the  joint  apology  of  faiaiy  M.  Dajcier, 
and  Boileau.  ''  Le  grand  Corneille  et  aes 
^*  sucoesseurif  Tragiques,  iml'i^  t|t»i  od  settHt  une 
'^  chose'  te)itiMe  d'exposef  Oeidipe  aveti^te  et 
''  sanglant  aux  yeux  4es  spectaieursw  M.  Dader 
*^  leur  repond  tris-bien  par  ces '  vers  de'  Dm* 
^  PRE  AUX,  Art  Poet,  chant  ii. 

^*  II  n^est  point  de  serpent,  ni  de  monstre  odieux, 
*'  Qui  par  Tart  imitfe  ne  puisse  plaire  aux, yeux. 
"  D'nnpinceau  delicat  F artifice  agr6able 
"  Du  plus  affreux  objet  fait  un  objet  aim  able  ! 
"  Ainsi  pour  nous  charheb,    la  Trag^die  en 

» 

pleurs 
**  lyOedipe  tout  sanglant  fit  parler  les  douleurs  \'^ 

This  is  pushing  Aristotle's  principle,  of  the 
pleasure  we  receive  from  the  imitation  even  of 
disagreeable  objects  \  rather  farther  than,  I  be- 
lieve,  he  thought  of.  A  critic  of  much  more  tasta 
and  much  less  prejudice,  speaking  of  the  P/iiloC" 
tetes  of  Sophocles*,   has  observed,    "  that  the 

antients  thought  bodily  pains  and  wounds^  &c. 

[wtpiaiwnon  kcci  rgtacu^)  proper  objects  to  be  re- 
*'  presented  on  the  stage.  See  also  the  Trachinia 

"  of 


t   *  Theatre  des  Grea,  i.  345. 

^  Above,  cap.  iv«    TransL  Part  I.  Sect.  5. 

'  See  V.  749,  &c.  panicularly,  796,7  :  and  the  des- 
cription of  the  bleeding  wound,  v.  845. 

'AiftoffCFfn;  f  ^»  -  -  -  - 
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^  of  So{$bodes,  and  the  lalMntatioiis  of-  Heieales 
«  in  ft  *." 

Hippolytas,  after  having  b^n  dragged  over  the 
rocks,  and  almost  torn  to  pfeoes,  fay  his  fiery 
coursers,  appears  upon  the  stage  with  bis  ina^ 
gled  and  bleeding  limbs  *. — But,  according  to  Boi- 
leau,  Dacier,  &c.  these  are  all  ^^  o^ets  aimakies.'^ 

KOTX  88. 

?•  ^33-   The  Commoi  are  founp  in  some 

ONLY. 

The  Greek  says— iVia  h,  ra  im^  nnwi^  ILAl 
KOfj^fAou  Here,  the  iUfAiA^,  and  the  rat  avo  cxn^nu 
are  repo^ented  as  distinct  things.  But  in  the 
definition  afterwards,  Koj^f*^  appears  to  be  the 
name  given  to  the  joint  lamentation  of  the  chorus 
and  the  actors.  Ke/t4/*0*  '<>  (f ni^  xofvO*  x^C^  *^^ 
mwo  nwnf.  Victorius  states  this  difficulty,  but 
without  giving  any  satisfactory  solution.  And 
indeed!  see  no  way  of  reconciling  these  passages^ 
unless  we  suppose  Aristotle  to  have  expressed 
himself  very  loosely  and  inaccurately,  and  to  have 
meant,  that  xofA^^^  was  the  name  appropriated  to 
that  part  of  the  Xo^ixov  which  Joined  or  alternated 
with  one  or  more  of  the  aVo  o-xij^nc — i.  e.  the 
actors;  so  that  by,  KofAfA^  ii^  i^ntf^  K^y^  ^(^o^m 

XAI 

^  Dr.  Wanton's  Essay  on  Pope,  vol.  i.  73,  Nou. 

•  ICppol,  Eurip.  V.  1236,  &tc, — and  1348.    In  Mr. 
Potter's  u^nslation,  t.  1318,  19,  20;  and  1438,  &c. 

03 
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mm  imk  nmu  ^^  f^  ^  nuderstiAd  Mfy,  liwt 
HofA/A^  was  that  t^nyO*  or  lamentatioi)  i^  fAr 
cibftM,  m  which  Ite  ^af «» tlteriMitdy,  took  part; 
BB  if  the  Greek  hod  been  thus  2-^iiH»*  x»«*  '^'^ 
XOINANOTXIN  i$  dw^  imwic.  And  so,  m  •«• 
^mmc  KAt  KOft^ioi  would  only  meati,  the  let^p**  of 
the  chorus  mith  the  «ir«  ciiiiyn(-— that  is,  miied 
with  the  lamentation  of  the  actors,  or  persons  of 
the  drama. 

But  it  seems  more  for  the  credit  of  our  philoso* 
phical  critic,  to  give  up  the^rrt  of  these  passages 
as  corrupt,  and  to  adhere  to  the  plain  sense  of  the 
i^mtim.  I  have,  therefore,  taken  fto  notice  of 
the  words,  t%  «Vo  ftxnvau  in  my  version.  Nothing 
is  lost  by  the  suppressioh.  The  aen*  of  tiie  word 
xo/A/x^  is  left,  Ifte  that  df  Ihe  other  tenns,  to  be 
£xed  by  its  definition. 

NOTE  89. 

p.  134«     iBsTWESN  SNTXmB  CHOKiU.  ot>£a. 

I  confess  myself  not  satisfied  as  to  the  meiming 
of  this  expression,  'OAIIN  y^^wA^t  f«fX«ir.  I  have 
therefore  adhered  to  the  fair  and  literal  translation 
bf  the  noord&. — But  what  is  an  mtxrt  choral  ode 
br  song  ?  Is  it  that,  which  is  in  the  regvilar  lyric 
form,  in  strophe  and  antistrophe?  So  it  seems 
most  patural  to  understand  it  But  a  difficulty 
meets  us.  For  when  the  n«(«^,  as  it  oflen,  and 
indeed  almost  always,  ha{>pen3,  is  not  4nicb  a  re- 
gular 
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gplw  JistdgtxQfhk  O^e,  what  name  is  to  be  gifw 
to  that  part  of  tbe  Trag^y,  which  lies  betireea 
tfae  v^Htt*  and  the  first  Aotistrophic  Ode?  It 
cannot  make  a  part  i)i  the  D(tx#yO*,  for  that  eads 
wM)  the  TUff^i^.  The  Ilpoik  is  out  of  the  quas- 
tion.  There  remains  only  the  Epkode;  and  to 
that  it  caimot  beioo^  coosisleatly  with  Arbtode's 
^efinitioD  of  Smufhrn^  because  it  will  not  be, 
accordiog  to  thi$  sense  of  ihm^  '^  between  cniirf 
choral  Odes/*  If  we  take  entire  to  mean,  all 
choralf  i.e.  not  broken  and  interrupted  by  the 
mro  ^nm^f  or  the  persons  of  the  drama,  we  shall 
still  be  embarrassed  with  the  same  difficulty :  fori 
whenever  the  wa^ 0lO»  is  not,  in  this  sense,  entire^ 
which  is  freqnently  the  case  \  the  part  between 
tliat  and  the  £at  entire  Ode»  will  be  without  a 


Shall  we,  then,  with  some  commentators,  sup- 
pose  Aiistotle  by  •Xm*  x^g^nm  /*iXi#»,  to  have  meant 
only,  ihm  XPC  f*^^ — i«  ^*  melodies  sung  by  the 
whole  chdrui^f  This  removes  the  difficulty.  Yet 
i  can  hardly  conceive,  that  he  would  have  expres- 
sed himself  in  a  mann^  so  wantonly  ambiguow^ 

when 

^  As  in  the  Tla^tli^  of  the  OresUs  oCfivipideg,  the 
Electra  of  Sophocles,  &c. 

*  So  Goulstpn — "  Inter  f  linos  choricos  cantus ;  fui 
scil,  ah  universo  fiebant  choroP  Vict.  "  PUni  intcgr'mui 
cantus.**  So  PiccoL  **  Inticri  cants.**  Heinsius,  Dacier, 
and  Bafteux,  avoid  tlie  difficulty  by  omitting  the  woxii 
iMf  in  their  translations. 

04 
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when  the  clear  and  dedsiire  expression — ixm  xi^pff 
which  he  presently  after  uses,  was  iSO  obvious. 

'  From  an  accurate  and  philosophical  writer^  one 
would  naturally  expect  a  chapter  of  defkiitiom  Xo 
he  clear.  But  xvhoever  expects  it.  here  will  cer- 
tainly be  disappoiiited.  Almost  every  definition, 
to  be  perfectly,  intelligible,  wants  other  definitions, 
which  are  not  given,  and  which  this  obscure  and 
imperfect  information  to  be  found  in  other  antient 
authors  will  not  enable  us  to  supply. 

NOTE   90. 

P.  134.    The  Pakode  is  the  first  speecq 

OF   THE    WHOLE    ChORUS. 

TUt^^i^  fA£9  n  iTfurn  AEHIX  oAr  X*(ir. — Thou^ 
Xf^i?,  in  its  proper  signification,  is  mere  speech^  yet 
H  appears  to  have  been  occasionally  extended  to 
siich  i»e/tM^  as  imitated  speech,  and  to  have  anr 
swered  nearly  to  ^  the  modem  term  recitative. 
{See  NOTE  46,  and  particularly  the  passage  from 
Plutarch  iat  the  end  of  it]  And  such,  I  have  no 
doubt,  is  th^  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used,  to 
distinguish  the  melody  of  the  Parados  firom  that 
of  the  regular  choral  odes ;  which  I  suppose  to 
have  been  a  more  varied,  measured,  and,  as  we 
may,  not  improperly,  term  it,  a  more  musical 
melody.  For  want  of  understanding  this  dis- 
tinction,  the  commentators  have  made  strangp 
confusion;  by  taking  Xf^»(,  either  in  its  literal  sense 

of 
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€if 'mere  speakings  or  in  a  sense  absolutely  syno- 
nyinous  nith  f^iXQ*,  as  Dacier  'does.  But  it  is 
hardly  to  be  imagined,  that  Aristotle  w6ul(\  use 
the  word  Xc^k  without  any  reason ;  and^  that  the 
tIa(«JO*  could  not  be  uiere  speech,  or  declamation, 
such  as  that  of  oiir  stage,  seems  evident  enou^ 
from  the  expression,  Af^ic  .*OAOT  xj^gm.  A  num* 
ber  may  sing  together,  in  a  kind  of  measured 
recitative,  or  simple  chanting ;  but  they  cannot 
well  speak  together,  without  intolerable  confusion* 
This  would  be  that  very  x^(^  ^t«Aficri»^,  which 
Demetrius  mentions  as  a  thing  absurd  and  un* 
heard  of  *. 

There  is  a  singular  passage  in  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  which  affords,  I  think,  a  strong 
confirmation,  both  of  the  sense  M'hich  I  have  here 
given  to  the  word  Ai^k>  and  of  the  propriety  of 

^     its 


-^A. 


*  Demett  srs^  Ef^.  Sect.  i68,  >^ere  speaking  of  soine 
poems  of  Sappho,  that  descended  beneath  the  Lyric 
dignity  and  elegance,  both  in  subject  and  style,  he  says, 
^  they  were  litter  to  be  recited,  than  sung,  and  were  ill 
**  adapted  to  be  performed  by  a  chorus,  or  accompanied 
'^  by  the  lyre ;  unless,'*  says  he,  *'  there  were  such  a 
"  thing  as  a  speaking  chorus :" — «  /mi  rt^  dn  x^i^  ^^^ 

Choral  r/r//^//z;^, indeed, judiciously  introduced,  and  not 
continued  too  long,  1  have  often  thought,  might  occasion- 
ally  be  so  managed  as  to^  produce  a  striking  effect.  An 
example  of  it,  and  a  very  fine  one,  is  to  be  found  in  an 
Oratorio  of  diat  admirable  composer,  Eman.  Bach,  of 
which  the  title,  in  English,  is.  The  hraeUus  in  the  Pf^iU 
derness. 


\ 
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its  a[^)IicatioD  in  that  aeose  to  the  choral  Ifaif#A^* 
In  the  1  ith  section  of  bi3  treatise  JM  Struct.  Orat, 
in  order  to  shew,  boi^  little  proeody  wa3  n^garded 
by  the  ccmiposers  of  the  Tragic  n)ek)dias>  be  cn^ 
ikisea  the  melody  oi  the  Mowing  lines  from  the 
Orestes  of  Euripides : 

Xiy»y  0'iym,  Xiweov  lj(jnf  «^X^( 

Affoir^fiaT  vcitTy  i^on^t  xcirct^*     v.  14a 

Now  it  b  remarkable,  1.  that  he  calls  this, 
lilBAOZ,  and  yet  represents  it  as  said  by  Electra : 

E«f  im/s  MEAfiN,  «  Tiiretiixf  tuy  HXcxr^ «v  AEFOT- 

XAN rf«c  rop  x/^gow. — 2.  That  the  melody,  to 

which  these  words  were  set,  was  th<s  simplest 
possible;  a  kind  of  chanting  recitative.  The  three 
first  words,  for  instance,  were  set  to  one  note  ^ 


•~and  in  other  words  tcK>,  the  same  tone,  as  this 
author  clearly  informs  us,  was  frequently  repeated. 
This  may  be  reg^ed  as  somewhat  of  a  musicd 
curiosity.  For  it  is  an  authentic,  though  indieed 
a  very  scanty  and  imperfect  specimen,  of  one  part 
of  the  dramatic  choral  music  of  the  Greeks. 
3d]y,  This  very  melody  was  probably  that  of  the 
Jlafoi^  of   this   Tragedy.      Dionysius,    indeed, 

gives 

*  E»  ym(  )■  nnoif,  n,  iiya,  nra,   ^nwr,  if'  *ENO£ 
•eorrOT  MEAOAETTAL 
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jptet  tbeat  w<Nrdf  to  Electra*;  but  ia  all  the 
•ditions  of  fiuripideg  which  I  have  seen,  the  two 
£ret  lioev  are  givco  to  the  chorus;  with  aiore 
fitopiktjfj  I  think,  if  we  attend  to  what  goes  be* 
fore.  Electra  had  just  said  to  the  chorus^  on  theilr 
comaog  ID  while  Orestes  was  sleeping ; 

V.  134, 
The  words,  therefore,  which  Dionysius,  quoting 

probably  by  memory,  attributes  to  £lectrat  would 
seem  to  come  more  naturally  from  the  mouths 
of  the  choral  virgins,  repeating  to  each  other  the 
caution  she  had  given  them.  But  whether  this  be 
so  or  aot,  yet,  that  tliis  was  ihe^rst  entry  of  the 
chorus  upon  the  stage,  ^is  clear  from  the  preceding 
speech  of  Electra :  and  the  Lyric  part,  which 
follows  that  speech,  if  it  does  not  begin  with,  pro- 
bably contains^  at  least,  the  v^ ttrnv  Xt^iy  eXu  yt^^  > 
being  all  in  the  regular  choral  form  of  Strophe 
and  Antistrophe,  imd,  in  all  probability,  set 
throughout  to  melody  of  the  same  kind.  Perhaps 
the  whole  chorus  might  not  begin  to  sing,  till  the 
tlurd  Strophe^  Ilorvia,  frorviA  »u£. — If,  as  Victorius 
contends^  this  be  not  the  Parodos^  it  cannot  begin 

before^  v.  316. 

Ai,  Ai, 

AcofjMCig  <iJ^— x.T.aX. — 

But,  the  Tery  application  of  the  word  ir«f  o^0», 

which 

-     ■  '        

*  So  does  the  author  of  one  of  the  arguioeiits 
itolhc  Tragedy :  •$  fumf  EXfsr;a  r«  x^9- 
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wkicfa  property  signifies  the  entry ^  or-  arrvdat  m 
the  diorus  ^y  to  the  »f am  Xific,  or  first  speech  of 
the  whole  chorus,  shews,  I  think,  sufficientiy,  the 
tjlosc  connection  of  the  two  things ;  and  that  we 
are  never  to  look  for  that  first  speech^  at  such  a 
distance  from  the^rrf  entrmce,  of  the  diorue.  ' 
But,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  the  distinc- 
tion I  understand  here  between  Xfg»r  and  /Ksai0», 
that  it  will  expose  us  to  the  very  difficulty  men^ 
tioned  in  the  last  Note :  it  will  make  Aristotle's 
enumeration  of  the  parts  into  which  Tragedy  is 
divided,  incomplete ;  because,  if  we  admit  it,  the 
part  between  the  Tiot^oi^  cmd  the  first  ZTa^i/t«o» 
or  regular  Ode»  will  want  a  name.  For,  if  any 
thing,  it  must  be  Evuvoii^v;  but  this,  it  may 
be  said,  it  cannot  be,  because  it  will  not  be,  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle's  definition,  fAsra^u  ^ofix»» 
MEAHN ;  the  Parode  being  not  /eacA^*,  but  Atf i^. 
— It  seems  a  suflScient  answer  to  this  objection,  to 
observe,  that  Afgif,  here,  is  not  opposed  to  /t*ix®* 
in  generaly  but  only  to  a  particular  species  of 
/AtX^.  Strictly  speaking,  the  simplest  chant,  or 
even  such  recitative,  as  approaches  the  neeu'est  to 
common  speech,  is  yet  as  much  jt4fX0»,  melody, 
7nusicy  as  the  most  refined  Opera  song  *.     It  is 

y        called 

^  —  ifiiv  E1X0A02  TK  xof«,  nAPOAOI.  Jul.  PolL— 
Ami  so  rhe  scholiast  on  Hephs^stion :  «t»  uco^naa  n  srfMTu 
T«v  x^fwv  t7[i  Tw  <r«>ivny  fiVoJ®*.  Ed,  de  Pauw,  p.  74* 

•.  Sec  the  ist  vol.  Diss.  II.  p.  78,  note  *,  and  the  pasj- 
sage  of  Aristoxenusy  concerning  the  essential  distinction 

betaroca 
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%«Hed  xi^^;  oiily  toropamtively.  Nay,  the  word 
/HtAO*  is  sdmetiiiies;  in  a  wider  sense^  applied  evea 
tD  ^ech  itddf '.  Afid  so^^above,  we  have  }i$Kux% 
'AFMONIA^  Aristotle,  tbevefore,  in  the  express 
flion  x^t^^^  AffiAAN,  may  be  sappotfed,  widioat 
any  incoosiBteoce,  to  include,  what,  afterwards,  in 
the  particular  definitioQ  of  irot^dA^,  where  dis* 
tioctioa  was  oeoeBsary,  be  denonunates  Xi{ir. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  Aristotle's  parsimoiuouft 
brevity  has  left  some  confusion  in  this  subject; 
bat,  in  the  illustnttions  of  his  eommentatdrs,  it  li 
^'  confusion  worse  confounded.''  And  this  has 
arisen  from  their  applying  to  the  Greek  drama, 
without  the  slightest  foundation,  the  Roman  diva* 
tton  intojlh;€  ixcti.  It  is  now,  I  believe,  pretty  wi^H 
understood,  that  such  an  idea  is  totally  inappli- 
cable  to  the  Greek  Tragedy  ^.  li  we  musi  talk 
of  acts^  it  would  be  more  proper  to  say  they  had 
ikree ;  fonrnng  our  division  upon  the  three  parts, 
which,  according  .to  Aristotle^^  w^  essential  to 
every  drama,  the  U^^Xwy^,  the  E^nrp^ioi^,  and  the 
Ego^; 

hcXvueeii  all  speech^  and  all  singing  \  /./.  that  in  the  one, 
the  voice  moves  by  slides^  m  the  other,  by  intervals^  or 
ikif$.  ; 

'     '  Vol.1.  Dissert.  II.  p.  77.  notc«:   and  Dion.  Hal. 

.&cu  XI.  '  Cap.  4. 

.  ^  This  was  proved  long  ago  in  a  dissertation  by  the 
Abbe  Vatry,  in  the  nth  vol.  of  the  Mem. .  dc  V Acad, 
Roy^  8cc.— Sec  also  the'  preface  to  Franklin's  SoplK):les, 
•V— Yet  Lord  Kaihns  says,  positively,  of  the  Greek  Tra- 
gedies-*-'* i/ure  are  jive  acts  m  eac/iJ" — El  of  Crit.  ii.  41 4. 
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I^iiJ^;  not  upon  the  nnmber  of  chofal  cde$i 
which  18  diffisrent  in  different  dramas.  In  the 
IVackinia^  for  examfde,  there  are  not  fewer  thav 
six  choral  odes.  If  these  are  to  detenaine  the 
number  of  ads^  as  Dacier  contends,  th|a  Tragedy 
will  consirt  of  seven.  Bruraoy,  to  divide  this 
pieoe  into  five  acts,  is  reduced  to  admit  an  entire 
ode  in  the  middle  of  his  first  act;  so  that  the 
Episode^  which  Aristotle  defines  to  be  that  part 
whidi  is  ^Tft^v  ixm$  x^t*^^*  f^iX^p^  begins  in  the 
TlfKoy^f  and  before  the  Uafoi^,  which,  accord** 
Hig  to  Bnimoy,  must  be  the  second  ode.  Another 
ode  he  is  obliged  to  admit  in  the  middle  of  his 
last  act;  contrary  to  Aristotle's  definition  of 
B|«l|^. — Dacier  makes  die  prologue  of  the  OenS" 
pus  Coloneus  consist  of  700  verses  ^  Nothing 
can  be  more  improbaUe,  or  more  inconsistent  with 
Aristotle's  idea  of  its  purpose.  [See  kotb  40  *.] 
But  he  was  forced  into  this  absurdity,  only  by  the 
supposed  neoeflsity  of  reducing  the  iolervab  b^ 
tween  the  odes  to  three,  and,  consequently,  the 
acts^  (adding  the  prologue  and  exode,)  to  jfroe. 
For  if  the  true  parode  be  at  v.  118,  C^f«'  t»c  off 
^ ;  «.  r.  «x.)  as  I  doubt  not  it  is,  there  will  then 
be  four  such  intervals^  and,  consequently,  ^^r  acta. 
He  repeats  the  same  mistakes  in  dividing  the 
P/uenissa^  in  which  there  are  five  regular  odes^  as 
in  m»iy  other  of  the  Greek  Tragedies.  In  the 
Oe£pus  Tyrannus  b€  makes  the  ode,  E^1nf  lytt 

H  Mote  on  Ariscot.  p.  177,        *  In  the  wt  voluinc. 
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|M»fir  i2|^  («.  1096,)  cQoae  is  tlie  imddHe  of  tm 
met;  and  then^  because  he  chose  tapltce  it  ao^  is 
forced  to  deoy  tiiat  it  waa.MH^i  though  it  ii  ia  the 
most  regalar  Lyric  fonn  \ 

The  expression,  nPOTH  Ac £ic  tXs  x^fs,  seems 
to  imply,  that  other  choral  parts,  beside  the  Pa^ 
fvdey  were  also  Ai^k  ;  i.e.  were  sung  by  the  whc^ 
chorus  in  the  same  sort  of  chanting  and  simple 
melody.  But  who  will  undertake  to  distinguish 
these  parts,  and  to  /tell  us,  exactly,  what  was  Air^ 
and  what  Reataihe  f  what  was  sung  by  the  whole 
ch<»r,  and  what  was,  h  voce  sola^f — I  will  not 
bewilder  my  reader  and  myself  in  a  labyrinth 
without  a  due. 

The  scholiast  upon  the  Phtnksa  (v.  3i  2.)  sayi, 
^t  the  II«f«J0»  was  sung  by  the  chorus,  "  om 
they  entered  upon  the  stage.^ — Hmfoi^  it,  jra 

Xiyft,  #iy»^  Sec.  And,  indeed,  in  the  example  he 
here  gives  from  the  Orestes,  the  entrance  of  the 

chond 


^  Ii$marquis  mr  POidipi,  at  the  end  of  his 
«f  that  Tragedy. 

^  The  learned  reader  knows  that  this  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  their  speaking  of  themselves  in  the  singular 
numiir,  for  this  they  do  almost  conatastly,  in  all  the  Odes. 
So,  Eflrif  ETO  pams  i(m,  just  referred  to,  &c.— -Nei- 
ther can  we  say,  what  at  first  view,  indeed,  seems  proba- 
ble, that  wAaisver  appears  in  the  regular  Lyrie  ibrm  of 
Strophi  mi.Aiuistrophe,  was  tfir,  as  opposed  to  recitative^ 
or  mere  chant:  for  in  some  Tragedies  the  Ilapo?^  it^df 
is  in  tliis  regular  Lyric  form ;  as,  in  the  Tr^cAinue  and 
EUctrm  of  Sophocles;  Iphig.  in  Jul.  of  Euripides,  &c. 
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dioral  troop  is  clearly  marked  by  what  preoedea. 
Electra  aays  «  -  «*  « 

OiXo/  ruy«^oi.  -  -  •-  v.  131. 

And  this  is  frequently  the  ^ase.  llius^  in  the 
PfuEfiissay  that  the  Tupio^  oiVfAft  ^»ir«/ — v.  212,  (not 
K«J/*(S^  «f^•^< — V.  651,  as  Dacier  makes  it,)  is  the 
true  ParodCy  as,  indeed,  it  is  expressly  called  by 
the  author  of  the  Greek  argument  prefixed  to  the 
Pers(B  of  -Eschylus,  is  confirmed  by  this  passage, 
announcing  the  entry  of  the  choral  virgins,  in  the 
preceding  Iambics,  where  the  old  attendant  de- 
sires Antigone  to  retire : — 

XXIPEI    lis  coming]  yvymzuu  or^o;  So/jluc  tu- 
^cmncMQ.  V.  206. 

Thus  tooy  in  the  Oedipus  ColoneuSy  the  first 
appearance  of  the  chorus  is  thus  amiounced  by 
tAntigoDc : 

Xiya'  nOPETONTAI  yu^  'fiAE  iri  rivtq 
Xfwu  TfaXeuoi  -  -  -  tr.  ui. 

And  the  U»foi&»  immediately  follows,  v.  1 1 7. 

In  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  the  arrival  of  the 
choral  women  is  marked  by  themselves : 

Xo. — EMOAON"  Tiveov;  &c.  v.  137. 

See  also,  v,  65.  *Ovirw  -  -  -  -  *«p«(riir  -  -  -. 

The  Parode  is  not  less  distinctly  marked  in  the 
MedeUj  v.  131.   Xo.    ExXww  f»*»y — x.t.cHk  —  in 

the 


•• 
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the  Heracliday  where  the  chorus  is  called  in  by 
lolaus,  V.  6g:-^in  the  Helena^  v.  179: — in  the 
HeraUes,  v.  107,  8cc. 

When  the  attendant  spirit,  in  Com  us,  "  opens 
'^  the  business  of  the  drama  to  a  solitary  forest, 
*^  without  an  audience/'  he  does  no  more  than 
Venus"  and  the  ghost  of  Polydorus"*,  and 
Ipbigenia  %  and  many  others,  in  the  Tragedies  of 
Euripides,  had  done  before  him.  Tlie  learned 
and  ingenious  editor  of  Milton's  Occasional 
Poems  says,  that,  "  in  a  Greek  Tragedy,  this 
*^  objection  would  have  been  obviated  by  the 
•*  chorusj  which  was  always  present  ;**  but  I  am 
afraid  the  want  of  **  recollection "  must  be  trans- 
ferred from  Milton  to  himself '.  There  are  not, 
I  think,  more  than  three  or  four  Greek  Tragedies, 
in  which  the  chorus  b  present  from  the  begin* 
ning  \ 

This  n«po*{>»,  or  entry  of  the  choruSy  probably 
made  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  popular  parts 
of  the  OI^IX,  or  shew^  of  the  antietit  Trageily.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  in  his  Niconiachtan 
JEthicSy  as  a  custom  of  the  Megarians,  who  were 
a  luxurious  and  ostentatious  people,  to  be  at  the 

expence 


"  In  die  Hippolytus.         ■  Hecuba.       •  Iphig.  in  AuL 

'  Mn  Warton^s  edit,  of  Milton's  Occ.  Poems,  p.  129, 
^  Milton  did  not  recollect,  that  the  Spirit  was  opening 
^  the  business  of  the  drama  to  a  solitary  forest,  without 
^  an  audience." 

«  See  Dacier,^  170,  mU  5, 
VO^.  jr.  H 
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expence  of  furnishing  purple  dresses  for  the  rtapoJ^ 
even  of  their  comic  stage '.  It  appears,  however, 
from  a  curious  fragment  of  Menander,  to  hava 
been  a  practice,  not  uncommon  with  the  Greek 
Managers^  to  place  mutes  among  their  choral 
singers,  in  -order  to  complete  the  visible  number 
requisite  : 

-----      CtXTTTB^  rav  xo^oav 
Ou  7ravT6^  oMWy  aXX'  oi(pcavoi  dvo  riveg 
*H  r^stg  TTu^Bg^KUG-i,  OANTXIN  ESXATOI, 
Eiff  Tov  a^iQfAOP' — KOLi  Tad  ofiotcaq  'TTcag  a^cr 
Xupuv  xccTS^OfjiBV,  ^caCi  ^'  Oig  Ig-tv  jS/©^*, 

-     -----     As  in  a,  chorus 

All  do  not  sing,  but,  in  the  hindmost  ranksj 
Some  two  or  three  stand  mute  to  make  a  num- 
So  is  it  here ; — a^e  serve  to  fill  a  place ;      [ber. 
They  only  live,  who  have  the  means  of  living. 

NOTE  91. 
P.   134.     The    Stasimon    includes    all 

THOSE     CHORAL      OdES     THAT    ARE    M'lTUOUT 

Anapaests  and  Trochees. 

Tf  op^aiH. — If  we  are  to  understand  this  strictly,  as 
expressing  the  exclusion  of  those  feet  from  the  re- 
gular 

MWtp  01  Meya^itf.  IV.  2.  ed.  Ox.  PVilk, 

»  Mcnand.  and  Philem.  Reliq.  ed.  Clerici,  p.  l2i« 
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^lar  odes,  I  cannot  })erccive  it  to  be  true.  Dacier, 
therefore,  understands  onlv,  that  those  feet  were 
very  rarely  used  in  those  Odes,  compared  with 
the  Ha^^i^y  which  he  calls,  '^  premier  chant  du 
chceur ;"  in  which,  he  says,  and  ver)'  truly,  that 
they  prevail. — "  Ces  deux  pieds  —  regneiitj'  &c. 
f).  1 79. — It  18  possible  that  Aristotle  might  mean 
this ;  but  it  is  not  what  he  says.  He  says,  ^'  that 
-"  fUk^ — that  lyric  part,  of  the  chorus,  which  is 
**  without  anapasts  and  trochees.''  I  ratlier  think, 
he  means  only  those  Odes,  the  regular  stanzas  of 
which  are  not  broken  and  interrupted  by  an  inter- 
mixture of  anapaestic  or  trochaic  verses  xara 
0i;p»/tA«,  (according  to  the  metrical  language,)  like 
the  Parados^  as  I  take  it  to  be,  of  the  Antigone^ — 
AxTKacAis  —  V.  100. — that  of  the  Philoctetes  — 
Ti  ^ii — V.  1 36,  and  of  the  Prometheus  of  jEschy- 
lus.  And  this,  I  believe,  will,  in  general^  be 
found  true  of  the  regular  Odes  subsequent  to  the 
II»(oJ^.  For,  in  the  Uot^oi^  itself;  the  general 
prevalence  of  the  anapasstic  meabure  must  be 
evident  to  every  one  who  turns  over  the  Greek 
Tragedians. 

NOTE  92. 
P-  134-    The  Commos,  &c. 

fMT»  KOMMOT   KAI   'OAOATrHZ"    thtip, 

ym  xeu  oiv^fjLV. — Suidas. 

H  2.  The 


lOo  NOTE   .S. 

The  phrase,  awo  o-xnni?,  \s  commonly  used  by 
Aristotle  to  denote  the  acto7'6'y  as  distinguished  from 
the  chorus;  because,  as  Jul.  Pollux  tells  us, 
ZKHNH  (Aiv  TnOKPITflN  Ihov,  n  is  i(x^rpx  th 
;^opii*.  Thus,  ^rob.  xlh.  o(  Sect,  ig,  speaking 
of  the  Dorian  and  HypophrygUm  modes,  he  says, 
they  were  both,  x*f«  f*«v  dvafiAorat^  tok  is  diro 
rxukiij  oiKetoTspx  — So,  Prob.  XXX.  and  Prob.  xv.  ra 
diro  frxyivf^gy  (the  dialogue^)  is  opposed  to  t«  t» 
j^op« — the  chorus.  I  was  much  surprised,  there- 
fore, to  find  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  so  widely 
mistaken,  in  the  late  Camb.  edit,  where  diro 
o-x«>»»^  is  thus  explained  :  "  id  est,  oiri^y^ — ad 
choragi  nuinus^  nan  Poeice^  pertincns  ^" 

An  example  of  the  Kojujum^,  pointed  out  by 
Victorius,  may  be  found  in  the  Andi'vmache  of  Eu- 
ripides, V.  1197. 

I  know  not  why  some  of  the  commentators 
confine  these  joint  lamentations  of  chorus  and 
actors  to  the  ExodCy  or  what  thty  call  the  last  act. 
They  are  often,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  drama ;  "  dans  le  cours  des  acteSy'  as 
Dacier  rightly  observes.  We  have  an  example  of 
this  between  Tecmessa  and  the  chorus,  in  the 
JjaXj  V.  yoi.     Iw,  jtxoi  /E«oi  -  -  -.     Another  occurs 

* 

very  early  in  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris^  v.  1 43,  &c. 
where  Iphigenia,  assisted  by  the  choral  virgins, 
her  attendants,  performs  the  funereal  libation  to  the 

manes 

*  IV.  19.      *,     ^  Ed.Cantab.  1785,  p.  125. 
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manes  of  her  brother,  whom  she  supposes  to  be 
dead,  and  sings  a  funereal  dirge.  The  chorus,  in- 
deed, have  so  small  a  part  in  this  lamentation^  that 
it  may  be  thought  hardly  to  answer  Aristotle's 
definition  of  ^fmv^  }toiv&»  &c.  But  this,  in  fact, 
seems  no  objection,  because  the  lamentation  of 
Iphigenia  is  broken  off  abruptly,  as  Mr.  Markland 
has  well  observed,  at  v.  235,  by  the  arrival  of  the 
shepherd.  I  consider  it,  therefore,  only  as  an  un- 
finished KofAfjL^.  But,  that  it  answers  to  that 
idea,  appears,  I  think,  from  the  H:hole  cast  of 
it;  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  inter- 
jections, ^£u,  fiv — f,  i — a«,  ul — ol  /xoi,  &c.-r-and  of 
the  very  word,  tpnv^^  throughout  ^  and,  from  the 
answer  of  the  chorus  : 

Xof.— ANTIYAAMOY2   caSecg 
Tfivov  r  A<rtrjTav  coi 

£L€<r7roiva  y  Izccvooco'ca, 

Tuv  Iv  ePHNOISI  [JLWuv  J 

N«J6U(r/  /jlsXbov^:  v.  178. 

To  thee  thy  faithful  train 

The  Asiatic  hymn  will  raise, 

A  doleful,  a  barbaric  strain, 

Responsive  to  thy  lays, 

And 


^  12  3)m»0<,  ivo^^mrroii 
12$  dfnyoK  h^WfMu,  v.  X43. 

*  '*  Mortuis  miseram''    *'  Quid  hoc  sit,  nescio,"  says 
Mr.  Markland.     But,  perhaps,   ic  should  be  rendered, 

H  3  "  Mortuis 
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And  steep  in  tears  the  mournful  song. 
Notes  which  to  the  dead  belong ; 
Dismal  notes  attun'd  to  woe 
By  Pluto  in  the  realms  below. 

Pottet^s  Eurip,  v.  2o6w 
NOTE    93- 

p.   135.      This  raisks    disgust,    rather 

THAN  TERROR  OR  COMPASSION. 

Literally, — "  for  this   is   neither  terribky  nor 

N  piteouSy  but  shocking''     i   yap   foj3t/)oy,  Ht   iXeuyci^ 

THTOy  aXKa  fjLiotpov  ln¥. — But  we  certainly  must  not 
understand  Aristotle  to  assert,  that  no  pity  is  excited 
by  the  sufFcrinc:;s  of  an  exemplary  character.  This 
would  be  directly  contrary  to  his  own  account  of 
pity  :  EX£<^  /*€»,  vipi  rov  ay«5ie»>  *.  He  must  mean 
only,  that  they  are  rather  shocking,  than  affecting; 
as  it  is  well  rendered  by  Piccolomini ;  **  un  cosi 
"  fatto  caso  non  hik,  n^  del  terrible,  (per  dir  cosi^) 
"  i\h  del  compaj:sionevole ;  ma  piu  tosto  hk  dell' 
"  abuminevolc,  e  dello  scellcrato."     That  is,  as 

this 


"  Mortuis  vanam,  inutiUm^^^  in  the  Homeric  sense  of 
fteA£®-.  See  II.  "F.  795 — lAtyii®-  CUV®- — useLss,  unavailing 
praise.  So,  in  Virgil — '*  inani  munere."  -/En.  vi.  886.— 
AiiJ,  -&n.  xi.  51. 

Mos  jiivenem  exanimum  -  •  - 

-  -  -  ratio  moesti  comitamur  honore. 

M£X£©- — ^MATAiOI.  Suid,  and  Hesych. — So,  ApolU 
Rhod.  i,  1249.  MLAEH  ?«  o<  estacto  ^wi. — **  Vanus  ei 
crat  clamor." 


*  AndsecRhet.lI.  8. 
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tliis  clear  and    exact,  though  prolix,  writer   has 
explained   it    in    his    subsequent    amwtatioju  — 
*^  q^uello   affetto  dell'  odio  e  dell'  abominatione, 
"  sopravanza  in  modo  rafFctto  del  tiniore,  e  quel 
"  della  coiupassionc,  che  gli  riciioprey  e  gU  ascomk\ 
"  e  supera^  in  modo  che  quasi  non  si  fan  r^c  ntire.*' 
Mihpov—shockhfgy  disgusting,  &c.  because  con- 
trary to  our  established   ideas  of  justice,  and  to 
every  moral  sentiment  of  our  nature.     Ilii^tory, 
indeed,  must  represent  facts  as  they  are;  uithout 
any  regard  to  the  sentiments   they   may  excite. 
But  the  case  is  far  otherwise  with  the  fictions  of 
the  Po^^t.     We  think  he  ought  not  to  make  such  a 
representation  of  things ''.    We  consider  it  as  dis- 
couraging to  virtue,  as  immoral, — even,  in  some 
degree,  as  irreligious.     What  reader  of  Clarissa 
does  not  find  the  pity,  the  pkasurcibk   pity,   at 
least,  which  it  is  the  object  of  such  a  work  tp 
excite,  frequently  counteracted,  and  diminished,  lo 
say  no  more,  by  some  indignant  feelings  of  this 
kind?  The  story  of  Sidney  Biddiilph,  though   a 
work  of  considerable  merit  in  the  execution,  is 
liable  to   the   sauie   objection.     The  mind  of  a 
reader  is  harrassed  and  revolted  throughout  by  the 
most  improbable  and  ditcrmincd  pcrversencss  of 

unfortunate 

^  "  Cum  historia  vera  successus  rerum  mi^ime  pro 
"  mentis  virtutum  et  scelerum  narretj  corrigit  earn 
"  Poesis^  ct  exicus  ct  fortunas,  secundum  raerita^  ct  ex 
'*  lege  Nemescos,  exhibet.*' 

fiacon,  De  Jug.  Sc,  lib,  ii.  c.  13. 

H  4 
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tinfortunate  combinations;  and  shocked,  at  last, 
by  the  wanton  production  of  misery,  neither  de- 
served, nor  likely. — Ow  fo^ipcp,  ii$  i\tm<t¥  rsro, 
mxxeb  f/Lia(w.  Fontenelle  says,  in  perfect  confor- 
mity with  Aristotle,  ^^  Plus  le  heros  est  aim6,  plus 
"  il  est  convenable  de  le  rendre  heureux  k  la  fin. 
"  II  ne  faut  point  renvoyer  le  spectateur  avec  la 
"  douleur  de  plaindre  la  destin^e  d*un  homme 
"  verteux.''     Reflex,  sur  la  Poet.  Sect.  52. 

To  do  justice  to  the  author's  meaning,  two  other 
things  should  be  kept  in  mind  :  1 .  That,  by  his 
ciriAxi}(,  he  here  means  a  character  of  consummate 
virtue,  whose  misfortunes. were  not  drawn  lipon 
him  by  any  fault  of  his  own.  This  is  evident  firom 
what  follows.  The  sense  of  the  word  is  sufficiently 
fixed  by  its  opposite,  D^OAPA  wovtjfok,  as  well  as 
by  the  equivalent  expression,  af try  AIA<>£PaN  xai 
iiKaiocwv^  in  his  description  of  the  proper  character 
for  Tragedy  ^.  2.  That  he  presently  afterwards 
softens  a  little  the  rigour  of  his  precept  as  here 
delivered,  by  saying,  that  the  character  should  be 
either  such  as  he  had  prescribed,  "or  better  rather 
than  worse  :*'  |3iAtiov®^  fAocXXoif  i  x^f  op®*. 

NOTE  94. 
P-  ^^35'     For  it  is  neither  gratifying 

IN  A  MORAL  VIEW,  &C. 

OuTf  yoco  *I A AN0PXinON  — .  W ithout  entering 
into  a  long  discussion  of  all  that  has  been  urged 
; by 

^  For  AristotU*8  account  of  csnamia,  the  reader  may 
consult  EtA.  Nicom.  V.  10.  ed,  fVilk, 
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by  the  commentators  in  favour  of  the  different 
senses  they  have  assigned  to  the  word  ^lAairfifwiroy 
here,  I  shall  only  say,  that,  upon  the  most  atten- 
tive comparison  of  this  passage  witli  another,  in 
cap.  xviii.  where  the  term  again  occurs,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  thefuU  meaning  of  it  is,  gratifying  to 
philanthropy;  pleasing  by  its  conformity  to  our 
natural  sense  of  justice,  by  its  moral  tendency. 
Indeed  this  sefems  to  follow  from  tlie  word  /*»«foir, 
to  which  ^iXavOfftMTOk  is  opposed.  The  represen- 
tation of  a  good  man  (iVi«x»ic)  made  miserable  is 
l»»»pov — disgmtingy  shocking-  Why  ?  Plainly,  on 
account  of  its  evident  injustice,  and  immoral  ten- 
dency. The  representation  of  a  very  'bad  man 
(o-^o^P«  'zroynp^)  punislied  by  calamity,  is  ^ tXa»- 
S^wTov  J—  that  is,  pleasing  to  the  spectator,  on  the 
same  principle,  from  its  opposite  tendency. 

A  singular,  but  .somewhat  similar,  use  is  made 
of  the  same  word  in  Plutarch's  dialogue  wipi 
MsiTtxtic ;  where,  speaking  of  the  wicked  innovations 
of  the  more  modern  musicians,  Timotheus,  Phi- 
loxenus,  &c.  he  says  of  them — fiXonami  yiyovab-i, 
T«v  WAANeWinoN  x«i  ^nMxmQjt  NTN  'ONO- 
MAZOMENON  J*wga»Tf?.  M.  Burette's  note  upon 
this  is  perfectly  unsatisfactory  *.     I  bclive  we  shoud 

read — TO  fiXM^ftanoy  Kai  GEATPIKON— jt.r.aX. — 

i.  e.  "  being  lovers  of  novelty,  they  affect  what  is 
"  now  termed  the  pleasitig  and  theatrical  style." 

The 

— — 

•  Mem.  de  TAcad.  dcs  Inscrip.  vol.  xix.  p.  3251  oct.  td, 
—la  H.  Stephens's  cd.  of  Plut.  p.  2o8o, 
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The  Theatre^  ^e.  know,  was  considered  by  the 
purists  of  that  time,  as  the  great  source  of  corrup- 
tion in  Music.  The  reader  may  see  how  Plutaich 
rails,  on  tliis  subject,  p.  2081,  and  2089 ;  Mhere  he 

laments — irwra^    t«c   paertxn;     Avrof4>i¥iii    vfog    t«v 

0EATPIKHN  Tpo<r¥£X«^/)i|xiv«»  /Ascav. — It  appears, 
from  his  expression,  NTN  iyofAot^oi^iyovy  that  this 
was  a  new  and  fashionable  use  of  the  word  ^i;.anf- 
Op«voi» ;  wliich,  from  the  sense  of  pleasing  to  natural 
bencvolencey  (as  in  the  passage  of  Aristotle),  seems 
to  have  been  extended  to  signify,  what  waspkasing^ 
and  grateful,  to  the  popular  taste,  in  general;  in 
opposition  to  those  more  chaste  and  severe  pro- 
ductions of  the  artist,  which  aimed  only  at  the  gra- 
tification of  the  critical,  and  the  learned.  And, 
indeed,  no  sort  of  philanthropy  \^  more  common, 
in  all  times,  and  in  every  art,  than  that  of  accom- 
modation to  the  pubUc  taste. 

NOTE  95, 

P.  136.  Our  TERROR,  BY  SOME  ltESE5r- 
BLANCE  BETW^EiiN  THE  SUFFERER  AND  OUR- 
SELVES. 

Thus,  in  the  Rhetoric^  it  is  recommended  to  the 
Orator,  as  one  method  of  exciting  terror  in  his 

h('iU*ers,    ra?  *0MOIOT2   iiixv\)yxi   truaxp^TX^,   if  irf- 

voi/flora?  *.  Aristotle's  doctrine  concerning  the 
importance  of  this  resemblance  to  ourselves  in  the 

object 

•  II.  5- 
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object  of  the  passion  to  be  excited,  and  the  extent 
he  give§  to  tlie  word  iiAoiof,  may  *be  seen  in  the 
passages  of  his  Rhetoric  reterred  to  in  the  margin  \ 
The  resemblance,  however,  here  particularly 
meant,  is  un.loiiUedly  resemblance  of  character. 
This  is  well  explained  by  M.  Batteux  in  few  words : 
**  Un  crime  atroce,  un  horreur  de  scclerat^  rcvolie 
**  le  spectateur,  et  par  cette  revoke  mfime,  le  ras- 
**  sure  contre  la  crainte ;  parcequ'il  se  sent  aussi 
*'  eloign6  du  malheur,  qu'il  Test  du  crime.'* 
\Quatre  Poetiqms^  torn.  i.  p.  307.]  Or,  as  it  is 
more  fully  developed  by  I'iccolomini,  "  Ripu- 
tando,  per  il  piii,  gl*  uomini  se  stcssi  buoni, 
o  almeno  non  cattivi,  ed  in  somnia,  non  dcgni 
di  male ;  e,  per  consegucntc,  dissimUi  d  quelle 
persone  ifiique,  in  cut  veggonil  malcj  e  in  questo 
differenli  da  esse,  che  elle  lo  meritano,  ed  essi 
non  lo  meritano :  non  vengon'  a  dubitar  di  ca- 
dere  in  tai  mali,  e,  conseguentemente,  non  ne 
naace  timore  in  loro."  p.  1 94- 


NOTE    96. 

P.  136.  Nor  yet  involved  in  misfor- 
tune BY  DELIBERATE  VICE,  OB  VILLANY  ; 
BUT  BY  SOME  ERROR  OF  HUMAN  FRAILTY. 

ivrvx^^^y  aAXa  ^»'  iiA»grim¥  tiw .    Thus,  in  the 

Ethic.  Nicom.  V.  10.  p.  69.  he  uses  f^oxfif^piay  and 


^  Vhi  supra,  CapMiu  p.  559>  E.; — Cap.x.  init. 
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}tetKi»,  as  synonymous :  and,  VII.  g ;  where  fie 
says  of  jt*o;^Kiipi«,'  that  it  is  2TNEXH2  ^roinjf *» — 
a  vitious  character^  disposition^  habity  &c. — It 
also  implies  deliberate  choice  and  intention, 
( —  OTM  ii  £jc  v^ofti^fo-fcoo  /Aox'v**>  V.  8.)  in  oppo- 
sition to  i[A»pri»y  which  excludes  irpoos^pco-ic,  and  is 
aViu  KAKIAS.   (ibid. J 

To  understand  rightly  what  the  philosopher 
says  in  this  part  of  his  work  on  Poetry,  and  espe- 
cially his  application  of  his  doctrine  to  such  cha- 
racters as  Oedipus  and  Thyestes,  we  ought  carefully 
to  fake  his  own  sense  of  his  own  words.  For  want 
of  this,  Dacier  *  confounds  himself  and  his  readers 
in  his  note  about  Thyestes.  He  mistakes  Aristotle's 
sense  of  a/xapna.  Dacier's  *'  irroolontaire"  in- 
cludes 

*  A  fine  writer,  M.  Marmontel,  has  fallen  Into  this  and 
several  other  mistakes,  by  following  Dacier  and  other 
translators,  (for  we  are  none  of  us  to  be  depended  on,  J 
instead  of  taking  the  meaning  of  Aristotle  from  Aristotle 
himself. — See  his  Poetique  Frangoise,  torn.  ii.  p.  109, 
where  he  adopts  Dacier's  **  involontairey  In  another 
place  he  says,  ^^  Dans  SophocU,  Oedipe  voyant  arriver  les 
'^  enfans  qu'il  a  eu  de  sa  mere^  il  leur  tend  les  bras  et  leur 

"  dit :  approche%y  embrassez  voire //  iCacheve  pas^  et 

"  le  sublime  est  dans  la  reticence.**  Now  the  fact  is,  that 
this  reticence  is  solely  the  property  of  the  good  fatlier 
Brumoy,  with  respect  to  whom  we  may  apply  to  M.  Mar- 
montel the  words  of  Ari^tode,  quoted  below j-^oJ^©-  fuv 
UK  In,  a^uui  3f.  Brumoy  translates — '*  approchez,  et  em- 
'*  brassez  vorre  -  -  -  frere,"  &c. — Sophocles  wrote— 

------     Jiu/f  Wf  hMvn 
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eludes  both  axs<riov,  and  airpo/3«Xcvroy,  which  Aris- 
totle distinguishes;  his  ifM»iirvfAaT»  being  not 
inooluntaryj  but  only,  not  ix  irf^eui^tc-iag.  See  the 
whole  cap.  x.  of  lib.  5,  as  above.  One  passage, 
in  cap.  ix.  of  lib.  7,  will  particularly  illustrate 
Aristotle's  examples.  'O*  AKPATEI2  (such  were 
Oedipus  and  Thyestes,  men  of  ungovernable  pas- 
sion,) AAIKOI  fAiy  ix  iiVi,  (i.  e.  are  not  ur^ust 
men — not  xomcoi,  /sAo;^8iif  01,  of  bad  dispositions^  &c.) 
AAIKOT2I  ii — yet  they  commit  transient  and  oc- 
casional wrong,  ii9L  ira8©»,  as  he  says  elsewhere  *'. 

The  objections  made  by  Corneille,  Fontenelle, 
and  other  critics,  to  such  subjects  as  that  of  the 
Oedipus,  which  they  hold  to  be  improper  for 
Tragedy  on  account  of  the  supposed  fatality  of 
the  crimes  committed,  are  well  and  solidly  an- 
swered in  an  excellent  note  of  the  Abbe  Batteux 
upon  this  passage. 

NOTE    97. 

p.   137.    Upon   the   stage   and  in  the 

DRAMATIC    CONTESTS. 

— EiTi  rm  a-xvivwv  x«i  t«v  iymtav — i.e.  merely,  in 
the  representation.  There  seems  to  be  no  more 
foundation  for  the  distinction  which  Dacier  here 
supposes,  between  ^xhvd,  and  aywy,  than  for  the 
same  distinction  between  aywi^,  and  uVoxpirfti,  in  the 

similar  expression,  iytav^  xxi  uxroxpir^ir,  in  cap.  vi. 

■     ■i»^»^.ii—      j^^—^— ^— — ^^— —— ^^^i»^     II  ^— »-^^^i^i— ^^ 

^  'O  ftm  iiifcntKf  *i3i«(  in  feuOM,  wftnva  2mi  <rat®-. 
VIL  2.  p.  86. 


xio  N    O    T    E    $• 

NOTE   98. 

P.  137.  Euripides  -  -  -  the  most  tragic 
OF  ALL  Poets. 

— More,  however,  it  has  been  observed,  with  re- 
spect to  the  emotion  of  pUy^  than  that  of  terror. 
And  so,  Quintilian  :  "  In  afFectibus  cum  omni- 
bus minis,  turn  in  iis  qui  miseratione  con- 
stant, facile  prcEcipuusr  {lib.  x.  c.  1 .]  Yet  the 
powers  of  this  admirable,  though  unequal^  genius, 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  emotions  of  ten- 
derncss  and  pity,  //e,  too,  as  one  of  "  Nature^s 
darlings y^^  possessed  that  "  golden  kcy^^  which 
can  not  only  "  opt  the  sacred  source  of  sympa- 
thetic tearSy^  but  can  "  unlock"  also,  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  "  gates  of  horror,^  and  of 
"  thrilling  fears^  As  proofs  of  this,  I  am 
tenjpted  to  produce  two  passages  of  this  Poet, 
which  I  could  never  read  without  shuddering. 

In  that  scene  between  Medea  and  Jason,  in 
which,  previous  to  the  execution  of  her  horrid 
vengeance,  she  deludes  him  with  feigned  recon- 
ciliation and  submission,  when  Jason,  addressing 
the  children,  says, 

— Medea 


■t*^ 


•  ^*  O  may  I  see  you  blooming  in  the  prime 
**  Of  manhood,  and  to  every  virtue  traiuM, 
5'  Superior  to  my  foes  !  " 

[Mr.  Potter's  Transl.  v.  989.] 
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— ^Medea  turns  away  her  face  and  weeps :  and 
when  Jason  asks  the  reason  of  her  tears,  she  an- 
swers, 

"  And  why,"  says  Jason  again,  "  lament  thus 
"  over  these  children?" — Medea,  then,  knowing,' 
but  veiling  in  ambiguity,  her  dreadful  purpose  of 
destroying  them,  replies, 

Etmtov  auTVi- — ZHN  A'  'OT'  'ESHYXOT 

TEKNA, 
EIEHA0E  M'  OIKTOr,  EI    TENHSETAI 

TAAE !  V.  930. 

"  I  am  their  mother: — when  thy  wish  was  bre^th'd 
"  That  they  might  live,  a  piteous  thought  arose, 
''  If  that  might  be  r  -  -  - 

Patterns  Eurip.  v.  lOoo. 

The  other  passage  is  in  the  Electra.  In  the 
fine  scene  between  Orestes  and  Electra,  imme- 
diately after  the  murder  of  their  mother,  Orestes 
asks  bis  sister, 

Kami^  otov  a,  ruXcttv  em  nt&ifkm 

El3aXi¥,  e^fi^Sy  uoc^ov  Iv  (povotu; ; —     v.  1206. 

Mark'd  you  not,  how  my  mother,  ere  I  struck  her, 

Withdrew  hei*  robe,  and  to  our  view  exposM 

The  breast  that  nourish'd  us  M  -  -  - 

I  know 

*  "  Nothing :— I  was  but  thinking  of  my  song." 

*  The  excellent  translator  of  Euripides  will  pardon 
my  having  recourse  here  to  a  version  of  my  owo,  merely 

for 
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I  know  not  what  more  can  be  said  to  the  praise 
of  Euripides,  than,  that  no  one,  I  believe,  can 
read  this  scene  without  being  reminded  of  the 
Macbeth  of  Shakspeare. 

NOTE    99. 

P.   137.     That   which    is    of  a  double 

CONSTRUCTION,  AND  ALSO  ENDS  IN  TWO  OP- 
POSITE EVENTS,  TO  THE  GOOD,  AND  TO  THE 
BAD,  CHARACTERS. 

2T2TA2I2:,ii  -  -  -  STXTASIN  ix»(r«— i.e. "That 
"  comtruvtion  which  has  a  double  construction^ 
— Can  this  bV  as  the  author  left  it?  I  cannot 
but  suspect  Haejirst  c-urao-i?  to  be  an  interpolation. 
Without  it,   all  will  go  on   well. — ^"H  piv    iv — 

xfltAXirn  T^aytfiix  ix,  rauTHf  rijf  o-UfTT^o-tcd;  lr».  -  -  - 
-  -  -  AfUTifa  ity  [sc.  TfaywJi*,]  %   w^tarn  A^yo'/xon 

TfXcuTWo-a,  &C. 

The  particle,  TE,  here,  is  neglected  by  most  of 
tlie  commentators  and  translators,  who,  accord- 
ingly, of  two  distinct  things  make  mie  only  ,•  un- 
derstanding Aristotle,  by  his  inrXn  curaerK,  to  mean 
only  a  fable  tliat  has  a  double  catastrophe^  ending 
oppositely  to  opposite  characters.  But  the  ex- 
pression 

for  the  sake  of  pointing  out  more  distincdy  to  the  English 
reader  ihzt particular  circumstance  of  the  original,  which 
strikes  me  most.     Mr.  Potter's  lines  are, 

'^  Didst  thou  see  her^  when  she  drew 

**  Her  vests  aside^  and  bared  her  breasts —  v.  1338. 
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{tression  is,  "  that  has  both  a  double  construction^ 

1 

*'  and   a  double   catastrophe:'     iivXttw    TE   ti»» 

wvfao'tv,      KAI  TtX«VT«tf-a — x.r.aA.      We  must  not, 

however,  confound  this  double  construction  with 
duplicity  of  action,  and  what  we  call  double  plots. 
I  believe  Castelvetro,  who  did  not  let  the  n  escape 
him,  has  explained  it  rightly.  ''  Dice,  che  questa 
constitutione  di  favola  h  doppia,  percioche  kn 
due  maniere  di  personCy  Tuna  di  buone,  o  di 
"  mezzane,  e  I'altra  di  scelerate/'  {p.  293.)  An 
explanation  that  will  come  still  better  recom- 
mended to  the  reader  by  tlie  coincident  ofnnion 
of  the  learned  and  accurate  author  of  Critical 
Observations  on  Books^  antient  and  modem ;  who 
has  given  the  following  explanatory  version  of  this 
passage  * :  ^'  That  constitution  of  an  Epic  tale  \ 
which  is  reckoned  the  first  by  some,  is  in  reality 
but  the  second  in  point  of  excellence,  namely, 
that  which,  like  the  Odyssey,  has  a  double  set  of 


€C 

***  characters^  one  virtuous,  and  one  vitious,  and 
**  wherein  the  action  also  ends  contrarywise  to  the 


€€ 
4C 


virtuous  and  vitious  agents,  so  that  tlie  former 
terminate  in  prosperity,  and  the  latter  in  adver- 
sity."— ^These  two  things,  though  closely  con- 
sected,  are  evidently  distinct.     There  may  be  a 

double 

*  Number  I.  p.  3. 

*  I  do  not  sec  the  learned  writer's  reason  for  inserting 
tlie  word  Efic.  Aristotle  is  here  plainly  speaking  of  the 
Tragic  fable,  though  he  draws  bis  illustrationj  indeed^ 
fron  an  Epic  Poemi 

VOL,  II.  I 
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double  set  of  characters,  where  yet  there  is  no 
cbntrariety  bf  catastrophe,  but  all  ends  well  to  all. 
— Such  a  fable,  as  Aristotle  describes,  though  a 
very  different  thing  from  our  plot  and  under-phty 
yet,  as  it  consists  of  opposite  characters,  opposite 
interests,  and  opposite  events,  may  well  enough 
be  considered  las  of  a  double  construction — J»xAn; 
irvrao-itag.  Unity  of  action  j  indeed,  upon  Aristotle's 
principles,  was  essential  both  to  the  single  and  to 
the  double  fable ;  yet  that  unity  admits  of  degrees, 
and  the  double  fable  was  less  strictly  one  action 
than  the  single.  The  single  fable  might  be  com* 
pared  to  a  single  stream :  the  plot  and  under-plot, 
to  two  separate,  though  contiguous,  and  now  and 
then  intermingling,  streams:  Aristotle^s  fable  oF 
double  construction^  to  two  opposite  collateral 
currents,  (if  such  a  thing  may  be  imagined^)  in 
the  same  channel. 

NOTE    100. 

P.  138.  This  kind  of  pleasure  is  not 

THE     proper     pleasure     OF    TrAGEDY,    BUT 

belongs  rather  to  Comedy,  &c. 

What  is  the  proper  pleasure  to  be  expected 
from  Tragedy,  we  have  already  been  told,  and 
we  are  told  again,  more  plainly,  if  possible,  in  the 
next  chapter.  It  is — ii  aVo  eXcs  hai  ^o^s  *HA0NH: 
"  the  pleasure  that  arises  from  pity  and  terror*." 

The 


* 


Transl.  Sect.  13.' 


' 
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The  double  &ble  Aristotle  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered  as  not  giving  this  pleasure,  or  at  least,  as 
giving  it  weakly  and  imperfectly,  because  all  the 
unhappiness  of  the  catastrophe  falls  on  the  odious 
characters,  the  o-f •J(«  «-o»D(Kr.  In  the  room  of 
this  pleasure,  which  Tragedy  ought  to  give,  the 
double  fable  substitutes  that  of  a  satisfactory  con* 
elusion;  a  catasti'ophe  accomtnodated  to  the 
wishes  of  the  spectator.  But  this,  says  Aristotle, 
is  a  pleasure  that  rather  belongs  to  Comedy  than 
to  Tragedy:  MAAAON  m^  x^/tA^Aa^  01x11a,  For 
^  he  is  not  here  rejecting  this  double  plan,  but  only 
shewing  why  ft  is  not,  as  some  held  it  to  be,  the 
best^  9fwrn.  Such  Tragedies,  he  says,  afford  a 
pleasure  of  the  same  kind,  at  least,  with  that 
which  Comedy  affords;  though  Comedy  indeed 
goes  farther;  for  there,  all  must  end  well ;  ^ene* 
xnies,  as  inveterate  as  Orestes  and  ^gisthus, 
must  shake  hands  at  last,  and  the  spectator  must 
be  dismissed  with  no  impression  upon  his  mind, 
but  that  of  pure  and  unmixed  pleasure. 

If  we  understand  the  passage  in  this  way,  it 
will  not,  I  Uiink,  be  necessary  to  suppose,  what, 
I  own,  I  was  once  much  inclined  to  suppose  with 
Heinsius,  that  the  text  is  defective ;  aiid  that,  after 
the  word  tiaraif,  Aristotle  had,  oriuinally,  men- 
tioned the  third  and  worst  kind  of  fable,  termi- 
nating in  a  happy  event  to  all  tiie  characters;  to 
which,  and  not.  to  the  second  species,  w  hat  follows 
about  CiMnedy  was  meant  to  be  a^: plied.     Vory 

I  a  specious 
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specious  reasons  might  certainly  be  produced  in 
suppoit  of  such  a  conjecture,  if  it  were  necessary. 
But  we  have  no  encouragement  from  MSS.  to 
suspect  any  omission,  and  the  passage,  as  here 
explained,  seems  to  have  little,  or  no,  difficulty. 
The  chief  objection  is,  that  what  is  here  said  of 
Comedy  is  not  applicable  to  the  double  Tragic 
fable,  in  which  there  is  no  reconciliation  of  ene* 
mies  ^  &€.  fiut  it  was  not,  I  think,  intended  to 
be  so  closely  applicable.  All  that  Aristotle  meant 
must  have  been,  to  shew,  that  the  pleasure  arising 
from  his  seco?id  species  of  fable,  differed  only  in 
degree  from  that  of  Comedy;' that  the  circum- 
stance of  aiding  satisfactorily  was  common  to 
both*, 

Chaucer's  Monk  bad  the  true  Aristotelic  idea 
of  Tragedy : — 

Tragedie  is  to  sayn  a  certain  storie. 

As  olde  bookes  maken  us  memorie. 

Of  him  that  stood  in  gret  prosperitee. 

And  is  ^fallen  out  of  high  degree 

In  to  ndserie,  and  endeth  wretchedly  *^-     t>  |. 

^  See  the  note  of  Heiiisius.  —  Castelvetro  supposes 
Aristotle  to  be  answering  a  tacit  objection — *'  Why  not 
''  a  happy  termination  for  all  the  characters,  good  and 
''  bad?"  p. 294. 

♦  The  author  of  one  of  the  arguments  to  die  Orestes 
of  Euripides,  says,  ro  it  l^c^MjSSiWlLSlTWAH  ix^  mv 

^  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  13979*  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  ed.-^ 
Chaucer;  however,  uses  the  word  Tragedy  in  a  loose 

sense 
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But  the  knight,  and  the  host,  were  among  the 

f 

Ho !  quod  the  knight,  good  sire,  no  more  of  this ; 

That  ye  han  said  is  right  ynough  y wis. 

And  mochel  more ;  for  litel  hevinesse 

Is  right  ynough  to  mochel  folk,  I  gesse. 

I  say  for  me,  it  is  a  gret  disese,  [uneasmess] 

Wher  as  men  have  ben  in  gret  welth  and  ese^ 

To  h^ren  of  hir  soden  fall,  alas ! 

And  the  contrary  is  joye  and  gret  solas. 

As  whan  a  man  hath  ben  in  poure  estat. 

And  climbeth  up,  and  wexeth  fortunat, 

And  tber  abideth  in  prosperitee  : 

Swiche  thing  is  gladsom,  as  it  thinketh  me, 

And  of  swiche  thing  were  goodly  for  to  telle  **. 

KQT£  101. 

P.  139.    Who  make  use  of  the  decora- 
tion TO  produce,    not  the  terrible,  but 

THE    MARVELLOUS   ONLT . 

One  would  think,  that  commentators  on  Aris- 
totle might  find  enough  in  this  work  to  satisfy  the 

keenest 

^ > 

sense,  (as  Dr.  fiurney  has  observed.  Hist,  of  Mus,  vol.  ii. 
p.  320.)  for  a  tragical  story.  And  for  riiis  he  seems  to 
have  Pkto's  authority :— t»^  rt  TPATIKHX  venHrttts 
ivrofjuwf,  h  ioftfitioif,  KAI  EN  EIIE2I.  Rfp.  x. — And  so 
presently  after,— •OMHPOT,  huoucOT^  nv^  THN  TPA- 
rXl<AIOnOIX2N :  and  he  calls  Homer  srfwroy  tw»  tjotm-  . 
ZioTTom.     See,  also,  p.  152,,  E.  ed.  Scrr.  voL  i. 

i  V.  14773,  ^« 

13 
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keeuest  appetite  for  difficulties,  without  any  assist- 
ance from  their  own  invention.  Yet  here,  they 
have  contrived  to  perplex  one  of  the  plainest 
passages  that  can  be  found.  Nothing  can  well 
%  be  clearer  than  Aristotle's  expression: — oi  ^c  MH 

TO  ^OBEPON,  iiot  Tuf  •4/««ff,  tikXa.  TO  TEPATX2- 
AE2    MONON,    ^a^euncenx^ovri^. —  He   is   not,    as 

■ 

some  critics  have  suppo!5ed%  examining  here 
three  different  ways  of  raising  terror,  but  two. 
only; — by  the  plot  itself,  which  he  justly  pro- 

^  nounces  to  be  the  best  way,  and  by  the  «4^iCy  the 

spectacle,  scenes,  dresses,  &c.  As  for  those  Poets, 
he  continues,  who  make  use  of  the  otf/K,  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting,  not  terror,  but  wonder  onlj/^ 
they  are  out  of  the  question ;  this  "  has  nothing 
"  to  do  with  Tragedy y^   &c.     If  Aristotle,    by 

I  r£f  arwAc,  had  meant  only,  as  has  been  understood, 

a  vionstrous  degree  of  the  terrible — "  mostruaso^ 
"  soprano  spavento,^^  as  Castelvetro  calls  it  **,  he 
surely  would  not  have  used  so  strong  an  expres- 

'  -  sion    as— OTAEN    ry    Tgayui^ot    KOINnNOTIJN. 

Me  does  not  here  exclude  even  the  TfjaTw^ff,  ab- 
solutely, and  in  general;  but  the  me7*e  n^otr^ifg^ ; 
rsgoiTuiii  MONON — "  o?ilj/  the  wonderful;"  and 
that,  itx  rn^  i^Bcoi.  The  marvellous  and  super- 
natural, may,  we  know,  in  the  hands  of  a  Poet  of 
genius,  be  made  a  powerful  instrument,  of  Tragic 

terror. 


ta> 


*  RobortcUi^  Castelvetro,  Piccolomini,  Beni. 

*  P.  298.  M-  Batteux  follows  this  interpretation*    He 
traoslates  rtfarxh^,  ^'  effrayantj^ 
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terror.  Aristotle  would  hardly,  I  imagine,  have 
censured  a  drama  like  that  of  Macbeth,  as  having 
^'  nothmg  in  common  with  Tragedy!^ 

The  difficulty,  indeed,  of  managing  the  visible 
rc(«r»^€f,  so  as  to  produce^  any  serious  effect,  is 
sufficiently  great  We  have,  I  thinks  but  one 
dramatic  Poet  who  could  walk,  though  others 
may  have  dared  to  walk,  "  zvithin  that  circle.'* 
The  decoration  of  the  Eumenides  of  ^chylus, 
and  his  chorus  oi  fifty  furies^  with  their  fAuyf*oi^ 
and  their  cJ^fAoi^,  their  snorings,  their  screams^ 
and  their  torches, .  may  very  well  be  conceived  to 
have  put  women  and  children  in  a  real  fright ; 
but  whether  it  produced  any  sympathetic,  illusive, 
and  pletourable,  terror — ^the  only  terror  in  ques- 
tion ** — 1  should  much  doubt.  Yet  Dacier,  very 
gravely,  produces  this  story  of  children  fainting 
away,  and  women  miscarrying,  with  the  fright,  as 
an  example  of  Tragic  terror  excited  by  the  ©4'*^  '• 
According  to  Dacier's  account,  the  allegorical 
personage  of  Ava-trotf  or  Madness,  in  tlie  Hercules 
Furem  of  Euripides,  appears  in  her  aerial  car, 
**  with  a  hundred  heads,  round  which  hiss  a  thou* 
"  sand  serpents^  V^      It   is   gather    difficult   to 


4 
conceive 


•  Sec  v.  116,  &c. 

^  See  Dr.  Campbell's  Philos, '  of  Rbetoricy  book  I* 
ch.  ii.  p*  323. 

•  P.  213,  and  47,  note  36. — The  story  is  told  by  the 
anonymous  writer  of  the  life  of  ^schylus : — Are  ra  fn» 

I4 
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conceive    how  tiiis  could   have    been   managect 
These  hundred  heads,  in  the  passage  of  the  chorus 
alluded  to,  v.  884,  cettainly  belong  to  tlie  serpents, 
not  to  AvTTx   herself;    and  the  emendation    of 
Reiske  seems    probable ;  —  <xaToyK£f «Xok   Ofe€up 
txx^lJi^in.  —  "  cmdcipitibus    serpmtfim   sibilis  *." 
Even  so,  I  can  scarce  imagine  an  Atlienian  au- 
dience to  have  received  this  exhibition  with  coun- 
tenances  perfectly  Tragic.     The   arrival  of  old 
Ocean  mounted  upon  his  Griffin,  in  the  Prmite- 
iheus  of  iEschylus,  must,  one  would  suppose,  have 
had  as  ridiculous  an  effect,  as  I  remember  the 
entrance  of  tlie  Minotaur  to  have  had  upon  the 
audience,  some  years  ago,  in  the  opera  of  Teseo, 

If  such  a  dramatic  entertainment  as  our  Fan-- 
tomime  had  existed  in  the  days  of  Aristotle,  he 
would  probably  have  represented  the  Tragic  Poets, 
whom  he  here  censures,  as  encroaching  on  that 
province :  for,  indeed,  the  n^Aruh^  (m^ov  Slo^  tu? 
•4/««f  frot^(rxsi)al^oiAiyQv,  would  accurately  enough 
express  the  iii$vnif  olxuav  of  the  pantomime. — Bu^ 
what  would  the  philosopher  have  said  to  a  species 
of  the  drama,  of  which  the  Oi{/«.f ,  which  he  places 
at  the  very  bottom  of  his  scale  [cap.  vi.],  is  tlie 
very  soul — ajp^ti  xcci  iiov  \J/u;^f» ;  and  where  tlie 
<rx£oo7ro*^,  or  the  carpenter,  takes  the  lead  of  the 
Poet? — To  do  it  justice,  however,  it  has  its  M»&^, 
its  fable,  such  as  it  is,  with  its  begm?img,  its  middlCf 
and  its  end;  though  a  spectator  may  be  often 

puzzled 

I  See  ihe  Ox.  Euripides, 
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puzzled  to  make,  as  we  commonly  say,  head  or  tail 
of  its  plot  It  has  also  its  h^ai  and  its  XMee^^y  its 
fueuds  and  its  denmienienSy  in  great  abundance ; 
being,  indeed,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  continued 
series  of  knoti-,  tied  b}'  love,  and  cut  by  magic. 
Here  are  also  tnghfriruoti  and  Apxypupio-u^y  revo- 
lutions, and  discoveries,  in  plenty;  though  the 
chief  revolution,   indeed,  be  in  the  scenery; — 

i  tU  TO   hamcv   rw  'OPXIMENXIN  (Atro^pXn,      And 

ivith  respect  to  discweriesy  the  pantomime  may  be 
characterized  as  Aristotle  characterizes  the  Odys- 
sey,— dv»yyvfi(rui  y»f  iio\» — "  it  abounds.througbr 
•*  out  with  discoveries**;"  for  the  poor  hero  is 
perpetually  discovered,  and  very  seldom  tU  ^»A»flt>  *. 
Then  there  are  UoAn  too,  disasters — the  ir^A^iiq 
iivvTifoti!  at  least,  which,  to  the  upper  gallery,  make 
the  merriest  part  of  the  entertainment.  An  es- 
sential character,  the  downy  is  even  appropriated 
to  this  purpose  of  sufferings  and  his  clothes  well 
wadded  for  the  reception  of  blows,  kicks,  and 
falls  K    But  Aristotle  little  foresaw,  I  suppose, 

when 

**  Cap.  xxiv.  Transl.  Part  III.  Sect.  I. 

•  Cap.  xj.  ^  Cap.  xii.  init. 

<  The  Germans,  not  many  years  ago,  were,  it  seems, 
so  fond  of  this  sort  of  humour^  that  Dr.  Burney  tells  us^ 
"  bills  were  regularly  brought  in  to  the  managers  at  the 
''  end  of  each  week,  in  which  the  comic  actdrs  used  to 
<*  charge ;  "  So  much  for  a  slap  on  the  face," — *'  So 
*'  much  for  a  broken  head,"  &c. — See  vol.  i.  of  Dr. 
Barney's  entertaining  Journal  of  a  Tour  through  Germany^ 
&c.  p,  223. 
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when  he  wrote  his  first  chapter,  that  a  species  of 
drama  without  words  would  one  day  be  invented  : 
still  less,  probably,  could  he  have  ima^ned,  what 
to,  the  antients  would  have  appeared  the  strangest 
part  of  this  business,  that^  though  accompamed 
throughout  by  music,  yet  it  would  not  imitate 
"by  gesticulated  rhythm'^ — ^»«  ^p^ff/EAOETi^opmv 
PTdMfiN ;  the  gesture^  hf  the  actors  in  panto* 
mime,  being  not  at  all  regulated  by  the  measures  of 
the  music,  or  only  occasionally,  and  accidentally, 
according  to  the  ear,  and  inclination,  of  the  per- 
former \ 

NOTE    102. 

P.  139.   Most  terrible,  or  piteous  -  -  -, 

After  having  established,  that  the  terrible  and 
piteous  should  arise  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  action  itself,  Aristotie  proceeds  to  examine  what 
are  the  circumstances  that  will  produce  the  highest 
degree  of  terror  and  pity,  within  the  proper  Umits ; 
that  is,  so  as  to  avoid  what  he  calls  the  fAiatfc^, 
the  shocking,  and  disgusting.  And  this,  perhaps, 
led  him  here  to  use  the  words  ^ti9x,  and  oikt^»,  as 
being,  if  I  mistake  not,  rather  stronger  than  fo(ief», 

and 


^  The  pantomimic  exhibitions  of  the  Romans,  spoken 
of  in  NOT£  4,  and  described  pretty  folly  by  Lucian, 
De  Salt,  were  widely  difierent.  They  were  a  species  of 
dance,  and  the  gestures  of  the  performers  were  stricdy 
govemedby  the  rhythm'of  the  music;  the  words,  which 
it  was  the  business  of  the  dancer  to  express  by  those  ges- 
tures^ being  sung,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  chorus* 
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and  t?aiha.  For  the  subject  of  this  chapter  seems, 
in  short,  to  be,  the  proper  tnanageinent  of  the  n«fci 
w  disastrous  incidents :  ^*  Comment^"  as  Dacier 
has  rightly  observed^  '^  on  doit  a«  conduire  dans 
"  ks  actions  atroceSj'  p.  236.  Without  this  lead- 
ing idea  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  satisfacto* 
rily  some  passages  that  follow. 

NOTE  103. 

P.  140.    Between  friends. 

E»  ran  ^hXiAiq, — For  the  wide  sense  in  which 
Aristotle  here  uses  the  word  ^iXt»,  see  Ethic. 
Nicom.  y III.  1,  and  7,  ed.  Ox.  1716,  and  the 
passage  quoted  in  note  276. 

NOTE  104. 
P.  140.   But  it  is  his  province  to  invent 

OTHER   SUBJECTS,    AND    TO    MAKE    A    SKILFUL 
'use    of     THOSE    WHICH     HE    FINDS     ALREADY 
ESTABLISHED. 

AuToy  It  ivpio'xciy  iu^  xai  tok  irapotStiofAt^oi^  ^nfr^at 

xxXug^  The  expression  is  too  short  and  general  to 
be  clear.  It  is  fairly  capable  of  not  less  than 
three  different  meanings.  £uf  to-xcty,  may  mean,  to 
invent  a  subject  from  pure  imagination,  as  Agatho 
invented  bis  ANdO£  * :  or  it  may  mean  only,  to 
jindout  a  new  historical  subject;  or,  lastly,  to 
invent^  not  a  subject,  but  only  circumstances  and 
incidents^  by  which  the  old  subjects  may  be  varied ; 

whicli 

*•  Cap.  ix.  Transl.  Fart  11.  Sect.  6. 
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whkh  is  Dacier's  idea : — '•  Le  Poete  doit  inventser 
*^  lui^m^me,  en  se  servant  cotmne  Ufaut  des  tables 
"  receues." — I  shall  only  say,  that,  on  the  whole, 
I  prefer  the  second  of  these  explanations.  Aristotle, 
it  is  true,  had  allowed  ^  that  a  Poet  ought  not.  to 
be  chained  down  to  the  old  traditional  stories; 
and  even,  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  (yiXow)  to 
suppose  subjects  of  pure  invention  absolutely 
prohibited.  But  this  is  dehvered  as  a  permission, 
not  as  a  precept ;  and  he  would  hardly  have  en- 
forced a  permission  by  sudi  an  expression  as  he 
here  uses —  Ivf »ox£»f  AEI.  Again — atSrov  ETPIS- 
KEIN,  (against  Daciers  explanation,)  seems  plainly 

opposed  to  Toif  irapatMciAivQtf  XPH28AI — "  to  use 

old  subjects  properly,  and  to  invent  ovfuid  out 
new  subjects :  not  new  incidents  for  an  old  sub- 
ject" Tliis  may,  perhaps,  receive  some  illus- 
tration and  support  from  a  similar  passage  in  the 
Rhetoric  %  In  the  second  chapter  of  the  first 
book,  he  divides  the  proofs  of  the  orator  into  two 
kinds — the  inyvoij  and  the  Ivn^yai.  The  irt^fvo^ 
are  the  eocternal  proofs ;  witnesses,  the  torture, 
writings,  and  all  such  proofs  as  are  ready  provided 
to  the  pleader's  hand — i(r»  /eau  Ji*  ijMit  vc^opircK^ 
oKka  fTforjirni^xfy.  The  hrs^voi  he  defines  to  be 
those  argumentative  proofs  which  depend  on  the 
art  and  invention  of  the  orator  himself.     He  thea 

concludes — ir^  iii  rsrm¥y  to»c  piy  XPH2A29AI,  ra 


it 

a 


^  Cap.  ix.  Trans].  Part.  II.  Sect.  6. 
*  It  is  quoted^  I  see,  by  Robortelli, 


MOTES.  lis 

A  ETPEIN  : — "  of  these  proofs,  the  first  sort  we 
*^  have  only  to  make  a  proper  use  of;  the  other 
'*  we  must  invent.'' 

NOTE  105. 

P.  142.      BCT  OF  ALL  THESE  WAYS,  &€. 

All  this  i9  not  a  little  embromlU. — Aristotle 
^lescribes  three  ways  only.  Then  he  says,  or 
seems  to  say, —  "  There  is  no  other  way  :" — xrap* 
-rxma  «x  Iriv  aAA«^.  And  to  prove  this,  he  enu- 
merates all  the  ways  possible ;  which,  at  last,  turn 
out  to  he  four.  Hence  the  text  has  been  supposed 
defective.  [See  Castelvetro ;  and  Goulston's  sup* 
plemental  tran^atioa.]  Perhaps  there  is  no  oc- 
casion to  suppose  this.  That,  at  least,  there  is  no 
accidental  omission  of  a  fourth  case,  (that  of 
purposing  without  executing  J  seems  pretty  clear 
from  the  expression  ETI  h  rfnow  waf»  ^ratnx: 
"  there  is  stiU  a  third  way  beside  these.'''  It  would 
have  been  rather  strange,  if,  immediately  after  this, 
he  had  proceeded  to  mention  a  fourth  way. — 
Taking  then  the  passage  as  perfect,  we  must  under- 
stand, I  think,  by  ix  EDTIN  «AAi»c,  not— there  i> 
no  other  way  possible — but,  there  is  no  other  pro- 
per^ admissible  way :  non  licet  aliter— it  must  not 
be  done  in  any  other  way.  For,  he  proceeds,  there 
are  hwlfour  ways  possible;  but  of  all  these^  (nrrwir 
* — i.  e.  these  four  possible  ways,)  that  of  being 
"  ready  to  execute,  knowingly ,  and  yet  not  e^re- 
^  cuting^^  h  the  worsts  and  not  to  be  enumerated 

•  by 
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by  a  critic  among  those  ways  which  a  Poet  may  be 
allowed  to  use. 

Thus  Dacier  appears  to  have  understood  the 
passage,  by  his  translation,  which,  I  think,  is  right, 
as  to  the  sense.  But  I  thought  Aristotle's  meaning 
might  be  plearly  enough  expressed  without  peri- 
phrasis, or  supplement 

jroTE  106. 

P,  142.  But  the  best  of  all  these  ways 
IS  the  last.  , 

In  the  13th  chapter  (Trausl  Sect.  12.)  Aristotle 
had  pronounced  that  to  be  the  best  constituted 
Tragedy,  which  terminates  unhappily;  and  had 
represented  that  species,  which  gratifies,  by  its 
catastrophe,  the  sympathetic  wishes  of  the  audience, 
as  inferior,  and  affording  a  kind  of  pleasure  rather 
appropriated  to  Comedy.  Yet  here,  he  appears 
to  give  the  preference  to  a  plan  calculated  to  afford 
that  very  pleasure  in  the  highest  degree.  Ths 
seeming  inconsistence  has  given  the  commentators 
much  trouble.  It  is  rather  surprismg,  thatDader 
should  have  perceived  what  had  escaped  the  supe- 
rior acuteness  of  the  Italian  annotators,  m.  that 
Arbtotle  b  not,  in  this  chapter,  inquiring  what  is 
the  best  constitution  of  a  Tragic  fable  in  general^ 
but,  what  is  the  best  method  of  managiag  the  most 
disastrous  and  atrocious  incidents  of  Tragic  stoiy, 
fio  as  to  produce  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
5    ^  Tragical 


it 
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Tragical  emotion  in  tlie  spectator,  without  pro- 
ducing horror  and  disgust*.  With  this  view  of  the 
subject,  the  reader,  perhaps,  will  not  see  much 
difficulty  in  reconciling  Aristotle  to  himself.  He 
might  surel)'  say,  without  inconsistence,  "  Tragedy, 
"  to  be  perfect,  should  terminate  unhappily. 
"  Yet  there  may  be  particular  exceptions  to  this 
*'•  general  rule.  The  end  of  Tragedy  is,  to  excite 
'^  terror  and  pity ;  and  that  end  is  most  effectually 
*^  answered,  when  those  emotions  are  not  only  ex- 
cited in  the  course  of  the'  drama,  (as  they  un-^ 
doubtedly  may  be,  and  to  a  high  degree,  even 
in  such  pieces  as  end  fortunately,)  but  are  left 
'^  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  spectator  by  the 
"  catastrophe  itself.  Yet  this  Tragic  terror  is  not 
''  to  be  pushed  to  absolute  horror j  nor  the  r^ayixof 
'^  to  be  confounded  with  the  f*iAgo» :  and  I  allow, 
'^  tibat  where  the  circumstances  of  the  traditional 
story,  from  which  the  Poet  takes  his  plot,  are 
such,  as  leave  him  only  the  alternative,  eitlier  of 
disgusting  and  shocking  the  spectator,  or  of  gra^^ 
tifying  his  wishes,  the  latter  is  clearly  to  be 
preferred;  and  the  AtXh  (rvrcmt,  the  double 
^  fisible,  to  which  I  assigned  only  the  second 
^*  place  f,  will,m  that  particular  case,  deserve  tht 
""Jirstr 

Nothing  seems  more  just,  or  more  accurately 
expressed,  than  Aristotle's  idea  of  the  end  of  Tra- 
gedy; that  it  is,  **  to  give  that  pleasure  which 

arises 

m  I  — 

*  See  NOT!  102.         t  TransU  vol.  i.  p.  137. 


a 
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arises  from  pity  and  terror  through  imitation  /' — • 

xivecl^siif — cap.xiv.  (Transl.  Part  II.  Sect  13.)  But 
the  Greek  Tragedians  will  bq  thought,  I  believe, 
by  most  modem  readers,  to  have  sometimes  pushed 
this  principle  rather  too  far,  and  to  have  excited  a 
degree  of  horror,  which  even  the  charms  of  imi- 
tation cannot  well  be  conceived  to  have  softened 
into  pleasurable  emotion ;  and  it  appears  to  me, 
that  Aristotle  himself  inclined  to  this  opinion,  and 
that  he  intended  this  chapter  as  a  lesson  of  caution 
to  the  Poets  against  tihis  excess.  He  seems  ptiainly 
to  have  considered  the  actual  murder  of  a  mother, 
a  son,  a  brother,  and  the  like,  as  incidents  rather 
too  horrible  to  be  exhibited  in  any  way.  If  the* 
deed  must  be  done,  let  it,  he  says,  if  possible — 
if  the  story  will  permit  it — be  done  ignorantly. 
But  it  will  be  still  better,  if  you  can  avoid  doing  it, 
entirely ;  if  yoii  can  contrive  to  make  the  espec-^ 
tation,  combined  with  the  atrociousness  of  the  event 
expected,  answer  your  purpose,  by  raising  as  much 
anxiety,  commiseration,  and  terror  in  the  spec- 
tator, as  may  consist  with  that  pleasure  which  is 
the  end  of  Tragedy,  and  then  relieving  him  at  last, 
by  prevention  at  the  very  moment  of  execution. 
That  Aristotle  thought  the  end  of  Tragedy  might 
be  sufficiently  answered  by  the  mere  expectation 
of  such  events,  properly  managed,  appears  from 
his  expression  above  :•— il  «Mp®*  dftXfoPy  n  w®* 

H  MEA- 
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H  MEAAHi— T«wT«  (^nTUTiof.  "  When  a  brother 
kills,  or  is  going  to  kUl,''  &c. 

jFor  this  purpose,  not  only  the  expectation  must 
be  such,  that  the  action  shall  appear  imminent  and 
inevitable,  but  the  action  itself  expected  must  be 
such,  as,  had  it  taken  place,  would  have  been 
dreadful,  "  intolerable^'*  Sec — t*  t«»  ANHKES- 
TAN  *,  as  Aristotle  expresses  himself  in  describing 
these  prevented  wain.  By  these  means,  the  emo* 
tion  of  terror  is  brought  as  near  as  possible  to  that 
which  would  arise  from  the  actual  perpetration  \ 

If  the  purport  of  this  chapter  has  been  here 
lightly  explained,  the  reader  will  see  how  Aristotle 
has  been  misrepresented  by  many  modem  critics, 
who  have  understood  him  to  recommend  the 
Cresphontes  of  Euripides  as  a  model  of  the  best 

possible 

*  I£nd  the  same  thing  observed  by  Robortelli,  whose 
short  comment  is  worth  transcribing,     ''  Addit  vero 

Aristotelefr— «n  tow  eanmrw :  grave  enim  atroxque  factom 

illud  in  Tragcediis  esse  oportet,  quod  aliquis  patraturus 
^  ffrmi  fuerit,  quia  maximum  affert  auditoribus  terrorem^ 
*'  qui  proprias  Tragoedise  est,  et  admirationem  incrcdi- 
''  bilem.  Aimt  enim.  Quid  si  mactasset  f — qudm  parum 
**  abfidt  a  cade  !  "  p.  1 60. 

^  This  is  well  observed,  and  well  expressed,  by  Pioco- 
lomini,  (p.  2i5»&c.)who,with  Victoriusand  other  com- 
Hientfltors,  confesses  himself  embanassed  by  the  seeming 
inconsistence  of  the  author  in  this  passage,  and  gives  the 
imminence  of  the  perpetration  as  the  only  solution  that 
occurs  to  him.  His  comment  is  excellent,  but  too  long 
fer  transcription.  I  had  not  seen  it  when  my  remarks 
^ere  writtea ;  but  I  was  glad  to  find  them  so  supponed. 
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possible  construction  of  a  Tragic  fiible  in  general.. 
Thus  MafFei,  in  the  dedication  of  his  Merope — 
"  Parla  di   esssi  Aristotele  nella   Poetica,  dove 
**  trattando  dfe'  modi  di  ben  comporre  lafmmla^  d^ 
"  per  esanpio  delC  ottimo  U  Cresfonte  d'  Euripide, 
"  in  cui  I'atrocitil  veniva  daHa  ricognizione  im- 
**'  pedita." — And  Voltaire,  in  his  letter  to  Maffei, 
prefixed  to  the  French  Mtrope :  **  Aristote,  dans 
"  sa  Poetique  immortelle,  ne  balance  pas  k  dire, 
"  que  la  reconnoissance  de  Merope  et  de  son  fils, 
**  etoit  le  moment  le  plus  interessant  de  totUe  la 
scene  Grecque.    II  donnoit  k  ce  coup  de  Thea- 
tre la  preference  $ur  tons  ks  autresJ" 


t4 


NOTE    107. 

P.  142.    Merope,  &c. 

Plutarch's  account  of  the  effect  of  this  coup  dc 
Theatre  upon  the  audience,  is  worth  transcribing, 
though  apparently  incorrect 

HKOTTSi  Js  njv  Iv  Tff  T^ytpiiu  MEPOIIHN,  l^t 
rov  Viov  ccvTcVj  ug  (poveoc  n  vnf^  ^cXexuv  uoufjLtvijv, 
Kou  Xiyiiiruv — 

'0(nuTS^v  ^  rfi»d  lya  hitafju  4rot 

nxijT^i/  -  -  -  -  - 

e(rov  tv  Tea  Giotr^ca  KiVTifut  ^ttoih,  cwe^ooGta^^trm 

l3oevoiJi,ivov    yt^ovrxy    kui    r^uoyi    ro   fiBiccau^p. — 
[rififi  Zaf^o(p.  p.  1837,  ed.  H.  StJ] 

For  other  fragments  of  this  Tragedy,  the  reader 
may  see  the  Ox,  Euripides, 


NOTES. 
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KOT£    108. 

P.  143,    The  manners  saotrLD  be  good.  * 

Goody  in  tbe  usual  sense  xA  moral  goodness ;  the 
only  sense  which  XJP^^^  applied  to  mafmersy  will 
bear,  and  which,  even  though  the  word  would  ad- 
mit of  other  senses,  would  here  be  fixed,  beyond  a 
doubt^  by  the  plain,  unequivocal  expression  of  the 
whole  passage,  Dacier  admires  and  follows  tbe 
nonsense  of  Le  Bossu,  who  makes  xe^r»  iJOii  mean 
poetically  good ;  that  is,  well  marked  by  the  Poet ; 
in  which  sense,  the  rule  is  equally  well  deserved 
by  Milton  in  bis  Satan,  and  by  Richardson  in  liis 
Grandison.  **  Tliere  are,"  according  to  this  **  best 
**  interpreter  (^  Aristotle  *,"  **  deux  soites  de 
^'  bont^  dam  Us  mcturs ;  Tune  que  Ton  peut  ap« 
peller  morale,  et  qui  est  propre  ^  la  vertu :  et 
lautre  est  la  poetique,  ^  laquelle  les  hommes  les 
plus  vicieusp  ont  autant  de  part  qtte  les  gens  dc 
**  bien  V  How  could  Mr.  Harris,  with  his  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  bis 
clear  and  exact  turn  of  thinking  in  general,  re» 
commend  all  this,  as  ^^  a  ^e  and  copious  com- 
**  mentary  on  this  part  of  Aristotle's  Poetics  *  ?  *' 
I  shaU  not  waste  time  in  confuting,  what  has  been 

sufficiently 

*  Harris,  On  Music,  &c.  p.  83,  n&te, 
^  Traite  da  Pocme  £p.  iit>  iv.  c^  4. 

*  See  Philol.  Inquiries,  p.  1 66;  and  Le  Bossu,  lib  J?. 
^  4>  5>  &^  to  which  he  refers. 
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sufficiently  confuted  long  ago*.  —  T^g  oXmh, 
0«^«iFT  linxrciyti¥ ; — Dacier's  note  13  a  curious  spe- 
cimen of  absurd,  interpretation  supported  by  false 
translation  *• 

The  best  comment  I  have  seen  on  this  passage 
is  that  of  Heinsius ;  which  I  shall  therefore  ^ve 
entire. 

^*  Cseterum,  in  moribus,  quatuor  tenenda  esse 
**  docet  Aristoteles ;  quorum  primum  est,  ut  sint 
**  bmi.  Quod  est  exponendum  pluribus. — Inter 
"  ea  quffi  quam  maxim^  in  TragOBdi4  reprehen- 
**  'debat  Plato  ^  vel  prs^cipuum  hoc  erat ; — quod 
**  nimirum  varia,  non  uniformis,  sit  illius  imitatio ; 
'*  et  occasione  oblatft,  probos  juxta  improbosquc 
"  imitetur;  nonnunquam  autem  improbos  taa* 
^^  tum  r  quo  facillim^  animum^  quod  supra  mo- 
''  nebamuSy  decipi  humanum,  qui  dum  solum 
^'  respicit  decorum^  quod  propositum  est  illi,  &ma* 
'^  rum  sspe,  et  fnahrum,  discrimen  non  agnosdt^ 

"  et, 

^  JBy  Mr.  De  la  Barre.  Sec  Affm.  tie  tAcad.  &c.  his 
tecond  Diss.  Sur  ie  Poeme  Epique.  See  also  M.  Batteux's 
satisfactory  note  on  this  passage. 

*  Aristode  says  plainly,  the  M^-  will  be  xjpi^»  if  Ac 
TTfoeufeo'ii  is  xfnni,  and  the  contrary : — fotu)^  (juf,  ^sc  W®- 
i(ci J  ieof  pauikn  [so.  fffooifE^of  oroni  feprnfM,"]  xfitror  If ,  ear  xf^ 
my.  See^  now,  Dacier's  version  of  this :  '^  11  y  a  des  mceors 
**  dansundiscours^oudansuneactioQ^lorsquerun  etTautre 
^*  font  connoitre  I'mclination  ou  la  resolution  tdle  qu'dle 
^  est,  mauvaise  si  eiie  est  mauvaisf^  bonne  si  elie  est  hcnne^* 

'  See  De  Rep.  iii.  p.  394,  395,  &c,  (£d.  Sw.>-Aa 
usages  here  alluded  to. 
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ety  ut  ipse  Poeta,  utrosque  mores  imitatur ;  quo 
nihil  ma^  in  republic^  pemitiosum  excogitari 
^^  potest  Quippe  ratione  isti  scholam  vitioruo), 
"  non  virtutun),  fieri  tbeatrum ;  et  quidem  quanto 
<<  ma^  banc  in  partem  inclinamus  omnes.  Pre- 
terea,  interpreted  Platonis — alium  admitti  ab  eo 
n^^t  Poetam,  quam  qui  omni  varietate 
'^  sublat&y  Deum  et  boharum  virarum  actiants 
^  imitetur  * ;  cietera  enim  delectare  quidem>  non 
^  autem  docere ;  plerumque  vero  mores  vitiare  ac 
^'  comimpere,  ideoque  nocere  magis  quam  pro- 
^<  deiiase.  Huicut  occurreM  Philosophus,  primum 
^  hoc  de  maribus  praceptum  esse  ix>luity  probi  ut 
''  essent ;  tales  enim  esse  in  Tragoedii  non  modo 
^'  posse,  quod  neggbat  Plato,  se^  et,  quantum 
^^  ratio  poematis  permtterety  debere.  Confirmant 
hoc  exempla  tragicorum;  qui  sine  uU4  lege 
banc  tamen  legem  sunt  secuti.  Etiam  poste* 
riores  criticiy  qui  nonnullas  veterum  boc  nomine 
not£irunt,  quod  automneSy  aut  plerasque^  pessimc 
*^  moratas  haberent  personas.  Qualis  est,  ex» 
*^  grat  EuripidsB  Orestes  \  in  quo,  prster  Pyladen^ 
^  improbi  omnium  sunt  mores*.     Neque  enim 

"  h«c 

*  Pbto  says,  the  Poets  should  be  obliged,  mr  tv  Stfodd 
dmwa  Ms(  l/^rotf iv  roif  voayM^iv,  n  fioi  ffop'  hfMv  voiuf — "  to 
^'  imitaite good  characters,  or  not  to  imitate  at  all." — Xep.  iii. 
p.  401*  B. 

'  He  alludes,  I  suppose,  to  the  censare  passed  upon  that 
Tragedy  in  one  of  the  arguments  prefixed :  ro  ijia/Aa  tm 
hn  cmmK  tHimymm,  XEIPIZTON  AE  TOi£  HeESX^ 
i0^yaflb>aity  mPTf  ( ^fl(M^M  iirair. 
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''  hasc  mens  Aristotelis,  aut  non  alios  quam  op&nS 
*^  moratoSy  esse  inducendosy  aut^  si  alii  inducantur^ 
''  quos  fuisse  improbos  constat,  probos  iis  tribu* 
*^  endos  esse  mores  :  sedj  ut,  quantum  ratio  per-^ 
*^  mittitj  plures  optimt  morati  in  eodem  inducantUT 
*'  dramate.  Quamvis  enim  et  utrique  requiruntur, 
'^  et  tam  boruoi  quam  illorum  ratione  constet  de- 
^^  corum^  probos  tanto  esse  pneferendos^  quanto 
**  plus  conducunt  cum  spectantur  ^.^ 

To  do  full  justice  to  Aristotle's  meaning,  it  must 
be  observed,  i .  That  what  he  says  should  be  un- 
derstood chiejbfy  though  by  no  means  solely,  as 
some  have  explained  it',  of  the  principal  cha^ 
racters.  2.  That  the  word  Xfur©*  does  not  imply 
a  character  of  high  and  exemplary  virtue.  It 
seems  to  answer  to  our  popular  expression^  a  good 
9ovt  of  man;  and  it  excludes  absolutelj/^  only 
habitual  vice,  bad  disposition,  iroynf  i«,  MOXdHPIA^ 
as  it  is  expressed  in  a  passage  tiiat  ^ould  be  com- 
pared with  this\     $.  That  .the  rule,  even  ^itb 

respect 


IP'* 


*  £>e  Trag,  Constit.  cap.  xiv. 

*  So  Mr  Batteux ;  and  Marmontel^  Poet.  Franfohe, 
ii.  181,  wl>o  defends  the  true  sense  of  xfwa  nd»,  but  says, 
that  *^  the  interesting  personage  of  the  piece  is  the  on/y  one 
*^  wAom  Aristotle  bad  in  v'lrwP  But,  Aristotle  instances 
in  MenelauSy  who  certainly  is  not  *'  U  personnage  inte-* 
«*  ressant^*  in  the  Orestes,  His  instance  of  slaves,  toa» 
shews  the  precept  to  be  general. 

^  Cap.  XXV.  at  the  end,  where  this  fault  in  the  manners 

is  expressed  thus — Offe  2<  hrmfjtavni ^MOX0HPIA-  mm 

(im  owiyiou  wTjf,  »,t,cc^»— See^  Transit  Part  IV.  Sect.  7. 
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respect  to  such  characters,  is  not  absolute ;  as  is 
evident  from  Aristotle's  expression,  uhen  he  gives 
an  example  of  the  violation  of  it,  rra^aitiyiAx 
vo»fipt«?  MH  ANAFKAION  :  and,  again,  in  cap.  xxv. 
«T«»  MH  ANATKHS  'OTIHZ,  x.r.aX.— 4.  That 
what  he  presently  adds,  ir*  h  fv  cxaru  ytyu ',  is  a 
necessary  modification  of  the  precept,  and  shews, 
that  he  did  not  mean,  as  Heinsius  well  observes, 
to  exclude  comparative  badness  of  manners,  but 
meant  cmly — as  good  as  may  be,  consistently  with 
the  observance  of  the  other  requisites  mentioned — 
the  «f^oTTo»,  and  the  o/ao<oi>. 

The  reason  of  the  precept,  Aristotle  has  not 
given  us.  But,  it  appears,  I  think,  clearly,  from 
his  substituting  tlie  word  BAABEPA  (hurtfuly  per* 
niciOUSy)  for  iAoxJin(»,  or  toph^x,  in  his  enumeration 
of  the  greatest  faults  of  Poetry  at  the  end  of 
cap.  xxv  ".  that,  however  he  might  differ  from  Plato 
as  to  the  hurtful  tendency  of  Tragedy,  and  of 
imitative  Poetry  in  general,  he  so  far  at  least  agreed 
with  him,  as  to  admit  the  danger  of  those  poe- 
tical, embellished,  and  flattering,  exhibitions  of 
vicCy  in  which,  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent,  and 
I  might  add,  the  most  Platonic  ",   of    modern 

writers 

'  What  be  means  by  yey^,  is  explained  in  the  JR/ut.  II. 
7* — ^iym  ity  FENOD  /My,  Mof  h>ima»'  oiOf  ircu^  n  oam^,  i 
TS^tfF. — MOi  ytnnn  mm  amf — Kot  Acputf,  n  ^erToX®",  &c. 

"  Transl.  Part  IV.  Sect.  y.^Sce,  note  260. 

■  On  this  subject  especially.  See  his  whole  letter  tQ 
M.  D*Aictnberc  against  the  establishment  of  a  Theatre  at 
Geneva,    . 
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writers  expresses  it, — *^  L'auteur,  pour  (aire  parler 
'^  chacun  selon  son  caractere,  est  forc6  de  mettre 
''  dans  la  bouche  des  mechants  leurs  maximes,  et 
'^  leurs  princtpes^  revetus  de  tout  Teclat  des  beaux 
'^  vers,  et  debit^s  d*un  ton  imposant  et  sententieur, 
"  pour  I'instruction  du  parteire  ^"  With  respect 
to  characters  of  atrocious  villany,  such  as  that  6f 
Glenalvon  in  Dquglasy  which  can  excite  only  pure 
detestation,  I  believe  the  ideas  of  Plato,  and  per- 
haps of  Aristotle,  were  very  nearly,  if  not  exactly, 
the  same,  which  this  admirable  writer  has  expressed 
in  the  concluding  note  of  his  Nowodle  Eioise. — 
'*  En  achevant  de  relire  ce  recueU,  je  crois  voir 
*'  pourquoi  Tinter^t,  tout  foible  qu'il  est,  m'en  est 
^'  si  agr^able,  et  le  sera,  je  pense,  k  tout  lecteur 
**  d'un  bon  naturel.  C'est  qu'^au  moins  ce  foible. 
'^  inter^t  est  pur  et  sans  melange  de  peine ;  qu'il 
**  n'est  point  excit6  par  des  noirceursy  par  des 
^'  crimesy  ni  xne\€  du  taurment  de  hair.  Je  oe 
^^  Sj^aurois  concevoir  quel  plaisir  on  pent  prendre 
*'  it  imaginer  et  composer  le  personnage  d*un  see* 
*'  lerat,  ^  se  7neiire  it  sa  place  tandis  qu'on  le 
"  reprisente ',  a  lui  prater  Teclat  le  plus  imposant 

"  Je 

^  Lectre  a  D'Alembert^  p.  54, — Plato^  after  citing  some 
verses  of  Homer  which  he  conceived  to  have  a  pemicioos 
tendency,  says,  that  be  reprobates  them— «%  if  h  mnrrma 
MM  hiia  Toif  vao^tf  6iHW9,  ou'  'OlXli  IIOIHTIKATfiPA, 
TOSOrrni  HTTON  'AKOTITEON  fr«i<ri  Mcu  A^iffurt, 
&€• — De  Hepub.  iii.  circ.  inii. 

'  In  Plato's  figurative  and  expressive  language — covrap 
iMfAopTTuv  7i  KM  ivtravM  tif  THi  TWf  lupuomv  tvsn^j  .  Rij^t  aii» 
p«  396. — And  see  before;  p.  395,  C.  D, 
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^<  Je  plains  beaucoup  les  auteurs  de  tant  de  Tra^ 
**  gidies  pleines  d'horreurs,  lesquels  passent  leuY 
**  vie  'k  faire  agir  et  parler  des  gens  qu'on  ne  peut 
^'  ^couter  ni  voir  sans  souffirir/'  &c. 

KOTE  log. 
P.  i43-44«  In  ofyERAL,  women  are,  yer^ 

HAPS,  RATHER  BAD  THAN  GOOD. 

"  Aristote,"  says  M.  Batteux,  "  nc  parlc  pa* 
ici  des  Jemmes  en  ginSral,  tnais  seulement  de 
ceOes  que  les  Poetes  ont  mises  mr  le  ThMtre^ 
telles  que  Med^e,  Clytemnestre/'  &c.  This 
is  polite;  but  it  will  not  make  Aristotle  polite. 
He  speaks  plainly ;  and  what  he  says  is,  I  fear, 
but  too  conformable  to  tlie  manner  in  which  the 
antients  usually  speak  of  the  sex  in  general.  At 
leadt,  he  is  certainly  consistent  with  himself:  wit* 
ness  the  foUowbg  very  curious  character  of  women 
in  his  History  of  AnimalSy  which  I  ^ve  the  reader, 
by  no  means  for  his  assent,  but  for  his  wonder,  or 
his  diversion. 

tTi    Si     (pdoVi^UTi^OV     TB     KUt    fJLifJLl^ifAOl^OTB^OVf     XCU 

WAOAOIAOPON  liMXkov,  xou  nAHKTIKXlTE- 
PON  *•    tTi    h    %ou    Ixxr^M^w   [aUKXqv xou 

iixTiXvi, 

•  IlMmaMTtfcv  (i.  c.)  TBPI2TIKX1TEP0N,  says  Hcsy- 

chius.     I  am  afraid  the  word  means  what  it  says.    JuL 

'PoUux  gives  it  as  one  of  the  epithets  of  a  boxer.     We 

might  translate  it,^  with  weU-bred  ambiguity — ''  more 

strikin^y 


I3«  NOTES, 

^iXtr/,  Keu  ANAIAEETEPON  KAI  YET AE£- 
TEPON,  evavanrroTB^  Tf,  kou  fMiffMtMUiTB^v^^ 
Wi   ii.  AFPrnNOTEPON  '^    KAI   'OKNHPO- 
TEPON    Kou  ixug   dKn^rorif&v—K.r.aX. — [De' 
Hist.  Animal,  lib.  ix.  cap.  i .] 

To  make  the  reader  amendB  for  the  pain  which 
this  cool  and  serious  invective  of  the  philsopher  and 
the  naturalist  may  iiave  given  him,  I  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  presenting  him  with  a  specimen 
of  more  sportive  satire  on  this  subject,  in  a  very 
pleasant  fragment,  preserved  by  Athenaeus,  firom 
a  Comedy  of  Eubulus. 

XI  Zeu  woXwT/jitiyT ,  «  iflMcwc  6y«  'rron 

Ep«  yvvouKceg,  Wf  A*'  ecjroXoifMiv  aja.— • 

TIccvrtav  oiai^ov  KTfjfJtMtoov,     u6    ry^viro 

JLoQCfi  yovni  Mi7^£/^,  TliiivtXoTrueL  ^6 

yityoL  Trjoyft'.— If i<  rtg  tag  KXuTa/jt^viy^f fit  kcsjchi  j— • 

AkKfj^iy  MvriSfpcct  Xl^if^v. — aXX'  ^crag 

ibouicav  l^ei  itaxcag  ng' — oiKku^  r^  Liu^ 

X^PI  ng  iiv  fttvroi  —  *  rigi — olfioi^  Je/XflM®**— 

Ta%6a^^  y€  fj^  ii  XPHST AI  TTNAIKES  l^O^mw. 

Ttavi*  arj  IIONHPXIN  Iri  Xiyav  iroXkotg  l%«. 

If  ever  against  woman-kind  I  rail, 
Great  Jupiter  confound  me! — ^for  of  all 
The  good  things  of  this  world,  they  are  the  best 
Medea,  you  will  say,  was  bad : — agreed  j 
But,  what  a  jewel  was  Penelope! 

Urge 

*  i.  c, — **^  more  able  to  keep  late  hours,  and,  at  the  same 
^  timei  more  lazy,  dian  men/' 
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Urge  you  the  wicked  Clytenmestra  f — I, 
Oppose  the  good  Alcestis. — If  you  tell  me 
Oi  Fhadra,—!  remind  you  of  the  good, 
— Stay,  let  me  see — ^the  good— —Alas !  how  soon 
My  memory  faib  me  there ;  while,  of  the  bad, 
Examples  in  abundance  still  occur.  -  -  • 

See  Athen.  p.  559,  or  the  Excerpta  €» 
Trag.  &c.  of  GrotiuSj  p.  657. 

NOTE    no* 

P.  144.   Resemblakce  -  -  -  a  different 

THING,  &C. 

The  words,  «mf  u^nroit,  are  embarrassing ;  for 
the  difference  here  spoken  of  had  not  been  men-  ' 
tioned  before,  as  the  expression,  in  its  most  ob- 
vious sense,  implies.  The  only  meaning  I  can 
find  is  this.  The  two  requisites,  the  dfiAorrop  and 
the  o/*o»or,  propriety,  and  resemblance,  might  easily 
be  confounded ;  the  ofAoioy  being  indeed  only  the 
af  poTTow  in  another  point  of  view.  The  violence  and 
fierceness  of  Medea,  for  example,  which  form  her 
historical  or  traditional  character,  and,  therefore^ 
the  likeness  of  the  Poet's  picture,  may  be  said  to  be 
af/*oTTovT«,  proper  or  suitable,  with  respect  to  the 

individual,  tilOUgh  axftn-ti  xai  f^fi  igiAorrovTa,   im» 

proper  and  unsuitable,  to  the  general  character  of 
the  sex. — ^And  thus  Piccolomini : — "  la  terza  con- 
"  ditione  che  assegna  Aristotele  k  i  costumi,  la 
"  qual  consiste  in  esser  simile,  non  differisce  della 

**  seconda, 
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''  seconda^  posta  neir  esser  conoeneooU^  in  altro^ 
^'  se  non  che  la  conditipne  del  convenevole  ri- 
'*  guarda  Vurdversak;  com'  k  dire,  che  quel 
'^  costume  cofwenga  ad  un  principe,  quello  ad  ua 
**  sudditOy  quello  k luomo,  &c. — senza coosiderar 
^*  questa  particolar  persona,  6  quella  r  e  la  con* 
*^  ditione  del  simile  riguarda  il  particolare ;  come 
'^  k  dire,  qual  costume  xaivoenga  di  porre  in  uno 
*'  che  habbia  da  rappresentar'  AcfuUe ;  qual  in 
*^  quello  che  habbia  da  representare  Oreste,''  8cc. 

(p.  220.) 

Indeed,  Aristotle  would  hardly  have  thought  of 
admonishing  the  reader  not  to  confound  die  two 
things,  had  he  not  seen  that  they  were  liable  to  be 
confounded.  He  would  not  have  remarked,  that 
they  were  different ^  had  they  been  perfectly,  and 
obviously,  distinct.  I  think  then,  that  the  words, 
ivxi^  fftf iTfti,  must  refer  only  to  the  afiAorrop^  and 
the  meaning  must  be,  that,  to  ipake  the  manners 
like  J  is  a  different  thing  not  only  from  making  them 
goodj  but  even  from  making  them  proper,  in  such 
a  way  as  had  been  said — in  that  sense,  in  which 
the  word  i(iAorrovra  had  just  been  used,  and  ex- 
plained by  his  instance.  But  if  we  understand 
the  passage  thus,  there  should  be  no  stop  after 


9rom9'M  *. 


But; 


*  By  Ficcolombi's  Version,  (for  he  says  nothing  about 
this  di£Bcu]tjr  in  his   commcntaiy,)  it  appears  that  ho 

understood 
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But,  li^hy  does  Aristotle  mention  ai  ally  a  dif- 
ference so  very  obvious  as  that  between  resem" 
Slancej  and  goodness^  of  manners? — These  two 
requisites  could  not  easily  be  confounded^  any 
more  than  likeness  and  beatUy  in  a  portrait  There 
was  more  danger  of  a  reader's  thinking  the  ifAoiof 
too  different  from  the  xfuroy,  and,  as  a  general 
precept,  incompatible  with  it  And  so  indeed  he 
seems  to  have  apprehended  himself,  by  what  he 
presently  after  says  ^  about  the  fHfAn^-K  |3iAriov»y, 
and  lus  rule,  that  the  Poet,  in  imitation  of  the 
painter,  should  exhibit  his  characters  as  much 
better  than  th^  were,  or  are  supposed  to  have 
been,  as  is  consistent  with  the  preservation  of 
the  likeness. 

NOTE   111. 

P.  144.  Though  the  hodel  of  the  Poet's 

IMITATION  BE  SOME  1PEKSON  OF  UNUKIFORH 
MANKEES,  STILL  THAT  PERSOIT  MUST  BE  RE- 
PRESENTED  AS   UNIFORMLY    UNUNIFORM. 

ifAaXmf  m¥%9fAmx§9  itt  f  iir»i.  -  -  -  -^^  which  last  words,* 
-says  an  eminent  writer,  ''  having  been  not  at  all 

'^  understood^ 

understood  the  passage  as  I  do :  ''  —  essendo  cosi  fatta 
*'  conditione  diversa  dalF  esser*  i  costttmi  format!  buoni^ 
^  \t  ancmra  cpnvenevoli  jiel  msdo  eke  gia  si  i  ditto!^ 

^  At  the  end  of  this  Scct«  of  the  traoslations  and  of 
cap.  XV.  of  the  original 
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'*  understood,  have  kept  his  interpreters  from 
seeing  the  true  sense  and  scope  of  the  precept. 
For  tliey  have  been  explained  of  such  characters 
as  that  of  Tigellius  in  Horace;  which,  hovr- 
ever  proper  for  satyr,  or  for  farcical  Comedy, 
**  are  of  too  fantastic  and  whimsical  a  nature  to 
*^  be  admitted  into  Tragedy ;  of  which  Aristotle 
must  there  be  chiefly  understood  to  speak,  and 
to  which  Horace,  in  this  place,  alone  confines 
''  himself  Tis  true,  indeed,  it  may  be  said, 
^'  that '  though  a  whimsical  ox  fantastic  character 
*'  be  improper  for  Tragedy,  an  irresolute  one  is 
^'  not  Nothing  is  finar  than  a  struggle  betweea 
^^  different  passions ;  and  it  is  perfectly  natural, 
*^  that  in  sucli  a  circumstance,  each  should  prevail 
"  by  turns/ — But  then  there  is  the  widest  differ- 
"  ence  between  the  two  cases.  Tigellius^  with 
'*  all  his  fantastic  irresolution,  is  as  uniform  a 
character,  as  that  of  Mitio.  If  the  expression 
may  be.  allowed,  its  very  inconsistency  is  of  the 
"  essence  of  its  uniformity.  On  the  other  hand^ 
'^  Electra,  torn  with  sundry  conflicting  passions, 
^^  is  most  apparently,  and  in  the  properest  notion 
**  of  the  word,  unumform.  One  of  the  strongest 
^'  touches  in  htv  character  is  that  of  k  high,  heroic 
^^  spirit,  sensible  to  her  own,  and  her  family's 
^  injuries,  and  determined,  at  any  rate,  to  revenge 
^'  them.  Yet  no  sooner  is  this  revenge  perpe* 
'^  trated,  than  she  softens,  relents,  and  pities. 
[^  Here  is  a  manifest  unumformty^  which  can,  in 
5  *'  M 
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*'  no  proper  sense  of  the  expression,  lay  claim  to 
'*  the  critic's  ifAmXov,  but  may  be  $0  managed,  by 
^^  the  Poet's  skill,  as  to  become  consistent  with 
*'  the  basis  or  foundation  of  her  character,  that 
^'  is,  to  be  ifA»Xoig  aV»/KaA«v«  And  that  this,  in 
**  fact,  was  the  meaning  of  the  critic,  is  plain 
*^  from  the  similar  example  to  his  own  rule,  given 
**  in  the  case  of  Tphigenia:  which  he  specifies 
(how  justly,  will  be  considered  hereafter)  as  an 
instance  of  the  avwp«X8,  irregular^  or  ununz- 
fomty  character,  ill-expressed,  or  made  incm- 
^'  gistent.  So  that  the  genuine  sense  of  the. 
precept  is,  '  Let  the  manners  be  uniform ;  or, 
if  ununiform,  yet  consistently  so,  or  uniformly 
**  ununiform:'  exactly  copied,  according  to  the 
reading  here  given^  by  Horace.  Whereas  in  the 
other  way,  it  stands  thus :  ^  Let  your  characters 
be  uniform,  or  unchanged ;  or,  if  you  paint  an 
ununiform  character  (such  as  Tigeliius)  let  it  b^ 
ununiform  all  the  way ;  f .  e.  such  an  irregular 
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*^  character  to  the  end  of  the  play,  as  it  was  at 
'^  the  beginning ;  which  is,  in  effect,  to  say,  let  it 
^^  be  uniform :'  which  apparently  destroys  the 
^*  latter  part  of  the  precept,  and  makes  it  an  un- 
**  meaning  tautology  with  the  former  \" 

I  have  giv^i  this  passage  entire,  that  the  reader 
tnay  have  it  iully  in  his  power  to  judge,  ibr  him- 
self, whether  I  mistake  or  misrepresent  the  mean- 
ing 
I' 

'  Comment,  on  the  Ep.  to  the  Pisos,  &c,  vol.  u 
f.  104,  &c. 
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ing  of  any  part  of  it.  I  should  be  sony  to  he 
thought  capable,  of  a  perfect  confidence  in  my  own 
opinion,  however  carefully  and  deliberately  formed^ 
when  it  is  opposed  by  that  of  such  a  writer.  But, 
€dter  having  repeatedly  considered  this  comment, 
as  it  certainly  deserves  to  be  considered,  with  all 
the  attention  in  my  power,  I  am  obliged  to  con- 
fess, that  it  does  not  satisfy  me,  and  that  the  com** 
mon  interpretation  still  appears  to  me  to  stand  its 
ground. — My  reasons  are  these : 

1.  T  cannot  think,  that  wcA  change,  irresolution^ 
and  temporary  inconsistence  as  arises  from  ^^  con*- 
*^  flicting  passionsy^  comes  under  the  meaning  of 
Arfetotie's  'HeoS  «v«/4a\dv. — H0<^,  is  the  pre- 
vailing dispasttloHy  the  habitual  ir^eixi^eric,  or  settled 
character.  "  Electra,**  it  is  said,  "  torn  with 
sundry  conflicting  passions^  is  most  apparentiy, 
and  in  the  properest  sense  of  the  word,  ummi' 
"  form!*  Not  so,  I  think,  in  AristotU^  sense  of 
the  word  «»«f«aA^,  as  expressly  applied  by  him 
here  to.  iStn,  or  manners.  The  irregularities  of 
coffductf  or  of  sentiment  and  speech,  arising  from 
passion^  seem  to  be  a  distinct  tbbg  from  such  as 
imply  a  change  of  the  fixed,  prevailing  n^O*,  or 
characteristic  manners  of  the  person.  When  such 
passionate  unumformity  as  that  above  described 
in  Eleclra,  is  so  managed  by  the  Poet's  skiU,  '^  as 
^^  to  become  consistent  with  the  basis  or  foundor 
'^  tion  of  her  character^  that  character  is  nof, 
tiien^  I  think,  as  the  ingenious  critic  considers  it 

to 
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to  be,  ofAoX^i  alvAfjMaXoy,  i.  e.  (as  it  is  expressed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  note,  p.  1 27.)  "  an 
**  ununiforai  character  justly  sustained,  or,  uni- 
^*  formly  ununiform  :*'  it  is  not,  if  I  understand 
Aristotle  rightly,  «v«/iAaXoy  at  ally  in  his  sense ;  for 
he  speaks  only  of  anomalous  manners ;  and  ano- 
malous manners^  plainly,  cannot  be  made  ^'  con- 
''  sistent  with  the  basis  or  foundation  of  a  cha- 
"  racter,"  in  any  other  sense,  than  as  that  very 
anomaly  itself  constitutes  the  character.  And 
this  I  take  to  be  Aristotle's  meaning :  for  he  is 
speaking  of  that  anomaly,  in  which  different  cha- 
ractersy  not,  in  which  ^f  different  passionSy  prevail 
by  turns.'* 

2.  The  very  expression, — jeV>  y«f  ANilMAAOS 

TI2  i  i  TJi»  fA*f*iir*>  ir«f f^w,  xa«  TOIOTTON.  H90S 

Jiroritffic,  seems  plainly  to  indicate  an  ununiform 
character^  such  as  he  explains  by  the  ifA»Xui 
ayfinptXoir  that  follows. — aufMjbboA^  TI2 — ^an  ano- 
malous PERSON :  i.e.  a  person  of  inconsistent 
manners^  or  character.  This  expression  seems 
hardly  applicable,  without  violence,  to  such  casual 
and  merely  apparent  inconsistence,  as  arises  from 
conflicting  passions,  and  is  reconcilable  with  ^^  the 
^'  basis  or  foundation  of  a  character." 

3.  "  The  genuine  sense  of  the  precept,'*  we 
are  told,  '^  is.  Let  the  manners  be  uniform ;  or,  if 
"  ununiform,  yet  consistently  so,  or  uniformly 
**  ununiform/'  But,  consistently  and  uniformlyy 
seem  to  present  different  ideas.    Aristotle's  word, 

VOL,  I  J.  L  «/**A«f, 
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fykoXttf,  presents  only  the  latter  of  these: 
fotrnly — that  is,  more  literally,  efoally  *,  ei?enfy. 
Sec.  it  does  not,  I  think,  answer  at  all  to  txmsi^ 
tently^ '  in   the    gense   iti   which  it   is  evidentiy 
applied,  in  this  explanation^  lo  vc'hat  is  nbt  in- 
congruous—  not  umtccountahk^  &c\     Had  thi% 
therefore,  been  Aristotle's   meaning,   be   would, 
probably,  bave  used,  ?rither  cixor«c,  or  cuXoywp,  or 
some  other  such  word  appropriated  to  that  mean- 
ing;  not  9fioOsM^^  which  is  never,  as  far  as  I  iraow, 
used  in  the  sense  (rf  ctmrnttiitly. 

4.  But  it  is  objected,  that  if  we  take  <iJ|KaA«^ 
i{»4»p*x^  to  mean  *^  unifofm  oH  the  wtiy^  i.  e.  audi 
an  irregular  character  to  the  end  of  the  phiy, 
M  it  wad  at'tbe  beginning/'  this,  '^  is,  in  effect 
to  siBiy,  let  it  be  uniforra;  which  appareudy 
destroys  the  latter  part  of  the  precept,  ttid 
'^  makes  it  an  unmeanmg  tautology  with  the 
**  former."  —  The  first  part  of  the  precept^  I 
think,  is,  Let  the  manners  be  uniform ;  or,  aa  we 
9^^  ofnpkce.    No\V  to  this  an  objector  might 

?<^y>— 

^— 1— — — A^^— — ^.1^1  II  !■■■  I   I  PI   ■  I         I   ■   nil      .MIIP  Wl.      Ill        nil  I  » 

♦  In  Horace's  character  of  Tigellius^  Kb,u  sat. 2.  "Nil 
*'  iEQUALE,'*  is,  iJb  •OMAAON.  And  so,  <*  Vixit  t*j- 
"  jEquALis" — ^ay»/Lta^®-,  in  iat.  y,  lib.  il.  of  P&ltc us, 
another  character  of  th6  satftc  staitif),  **  V&iitVAffNis, 
^'  jaotptot  sunty  nmas  hufuis.^*  v.  14^ 

^  Thus,  in  the  next  note-—"  All  these  consideratioas 
"  put  together,  Electra  might  assist  at  the  assassination 
'^  of  her  mother,  comstently  with  the  strongest  feelings 
"  of  piety  and  affection,**  Notes  on  the  Ep«  to  die 
Plsos,  p.  112. 
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say, — "  This  cannot  be  an  indispensable  rulej 
^  umformty  cannot  be^essentially  requisite  to  the 

» 

**  manners:  for,  what,  if  the  Poet  should  take 
**  for  the  subject  of  his  imitation  a  person  whose 
manners  are  not  uniform?*' — ^Tlie  answer,  or 
second  part  of  the  precept,"  is, — "  then,  that 
want  of  uniformity  must  be  such  as  constitutes 
the  ▼ery  character  itself;  for  this  falls  within 
the  rule ;  the  *  very  inconsistency*  of  the  cha- 
''  racter  (to  use  the  ingenious  critic's  own  words,) 
'*  being,  in  this  case,  ^  of  the  essence  of  its  uni* 
**  formity.'  ^  I  confess  1  do  not  here  perceive  any 
thing  that  can  properly  be  called  tautology ;  for 
though  the  philosopher  says,  indeed,  in  the  second 
part  of  the  precept  no  more  than  he  meant  to  say 
in  the  ^rst ;  yet '  he  plainly  apprehended  it  was 
more  than  he  might  be  understood  to  say,  and 
therefore  he  subjoined  this  necessary  explanation. 
What  he  says  is,  in  short,  only  this — "  Let  the 
^  nianners  be  uniform :  an  utiuniform  character 
"  is  no  exception  to  this  rule  ^** 

The 

*  Le  Bossa  dMerres,  very  well,  in  ekphining  this  rule; 
that  whenever  the  Poet  admiu  diis  inequality  of  manners^ 
^  il  doit  bicn  faire  remarquer  aux  auditeurs,  que  cetto 
"  ioegalite  est  un  earactere  qu*U  Jonne  expres  i  un  person* 
**  nage!*  Ltvre  iv.  <:h.  7.  The  following  comparison  ig 
no  unhappy  illustration  of  Aristode's  precept.  "  II  arrive 
^  ciuelquefois  qu*une  meme  personne  est  egale  et  inegaU 
**  (of^cD^s  camfiMh,(S')  en  meme  tcms.  Parccquc  le  carac- 
^  tere,  qui  daa$  la  plus-part 'des  honuncs  ressemble  au 

'*  solcil, 

X.9 
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Tbe  Tigellius  of  Horace  offered  liimself  HatU' 
turally  enough,  upon  this  occasion^  to  the  com- 
mentators, as  an  illustration.  We  need  not,  how- 
ever, suppose  Aristotle  to  have  thought  of  so  very 
fantastic  and  comic  a  species  of  incoberence. 
Mutability  and  caprice  are  sometimes  found  ia 
higher  characters,  \vhere  they  are  less  ludicrous 
in  their  appearance,  and,  sometimes,  very  serious 
in  their  effects.  And  though,  perhaps,  any  character 
of  the  kind  may  have  too  much  of  a  comic  cast 
to  accord  with  our  ideas  of  Tragic  dignity,  we 
have  no  reason  to  conclude,  that  it  would  have 
found  the  same  difficulty  of  admittance  upon  the 
Greek  stage,  where  the  Tragic  muse  did,  not 
unfrequently,  condescend  to  be  seen,  *^  A^x^uofif 

I  shall  only  add  to  this  note  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  commentary  of  Victorius,  which 
appears  to  me  to  explain  well,  in  few  woi^ds,  Uic 
meaning,  and  the  spirit,  of  Aristotle's  precept 

^*  Studens  ostendere  quantopere  hoc  pra&ceptum 

"  custodiendum  sit,   affirmat^  si  quis  fort^ 

*^  varius  dissimilisque  sibi  inductus^^i/j^/sit,  eum, 
'^  talem  in  omni  iacto  totius  fabulae  servandum 
^'  esse,  tit  (BjuabiUtas  d  Poetd  custodiatttr  in 
"  ruiturd  ilia  inaquabili  ostendendd:  quod  non 
^^  fieret,  si  aliquis  levis,  nee  iu  eodum  proposito 

"  permanens, 

'<  soleil«  dont  regalice  consiste  a  paroitre  tojours  te  iDeme^ 
'^  en  d'autres  ressemUe  a  la  lunc,  dont  l*egalit6  n'est  qu*a 
^<  changer  quatre  fois  de  faces  en  un  mois/' — It.  p.  450. 
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**  permanens,  inductus,  paul6  posted  firmus  et 
**  obstinati  animi  fingeretur.  Si  morum  igitur 
^'  inaqualitas  naturseque  intmistantia  constanter 
*'  servanda  est>  quanta  magis  natura  indolesque 
**  stabiliSf  par  sibi  ac  Jugis  ad  extremum  servari 

'•  debet:' 

* 

NOTE    119. 

P.  144.    We  have  an  example  of  man- 
ners UNNECESSARILY  BAD,  IN  THE  CHARACTER 

OP  Menelaus,  &C. 

Mr.  Potter,  in  the  introduction  to  bis  translation 
of  the  Orestes,  says  of  this  passage,  that  it  ^^  may 
''  be  considered  as  a  mysterious  oracular  sentence, 
'^  which  wants  an  expounder/'  I  can  only  say, 
that  I  think  the  commentators  would  have  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves,  if  no  sentence  of  this 
mangled  work  wanted  an  expositor  more  than  this. 
Whether  we  read  «»ayx»ioy,  or  A^AyxaAir ;  —  an 
unnecessary  example  of  bad  manners,  or  an  exam- 
ple of  unnecessary  badness  of  manners ;  the  sense 
seems  evidently  the  same:  and  that  Aristotle 
could  not  mean,  what  the  excellent  translator  of 
iEschylus  and  Euripides  seems  to  think  he  might 
mean — ^to  **  excuse  the  Poet  upon  the  necessity" — 
sufficilently  appears  from  another  passage,  at  the 
end  of  the  25th  chapter,  [TransL  Part  IV. 
Sect.  7.]  where  this  character  is  again  mentioned 
as  an  instance  of  vitious  manuersj  excused  by  no 

L  3  neccs" 
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necessity — fun  dpAyxng  icnt. — Mr.  Potter  coin-» 
plains  of  "  the  little  lisbt  wliich  the  passage 
"  derives  from  the  connexion :"  I  think  without 
reason.  For  as  the  other  examples  given  are 
examples  of  the  vwlation  of  his  other  precepts, 
relative  to  propriety ^  and  uniformity,  of  onanners, 
the  connection  plainly  indicates  this  to  be  an  ex- 
ample of  the  similar  violation  of  his  first  rule — 
that  the  manners  should  be  good.  So  far,  then, 
seems  to  be  clear.  In  what  particular  view  Arb- 
totle  thought  the  badness  of  the  character  not 
i?ecessaryy  may  be,  indeed,  less  clear.  I  should 
suppose  him  to  mean,  that  the  historical,  or  tra- 
diiioiial,  character  of  Menelaus,  ajid  the  obser* 
yance  of  the  9|uo»oi>,  by  no  means  obliged  Eunpides 
to  paint  him  in  such  colours.  With  respect  to 
t^  plea,  that  it  was  necessary,  because  "  the 
"  drama  could  not,"  otherwise^  ^*  have  beea 
"  worked  up  to  this  terrible  height  of  Tragie 
"  distress,"  Aristotle's  answer  would^  perhaps, 
have  been  similar  to  that  which  he  makes  upon 
another  occasion:  —  i.e.  the  Poet  should  not, 
originally,  have  so  constructed  his  plan,  as  t» 
bring  upon  himself  the  necessity  of  committing 
so  great  a  fault :— i£  df^^fii  y«f  i  ^^  «w«^*«» 

TOiJrTirf.   [sc,  /t*vJav].   cap.  xxiv. 
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P- 144-5-  Op  ununiform  manners,  in 
THE  Iphigenia  at  Auljs,  &c. 

*'  How  does  this  appear,  iiidepend^ntly  q{  the 
**  name  of  this  great  critic?  Iphigenia  is  drawn 
^*  indeed  at  first,  fearful  and  suppliant;  and 
'*  surely  with  tlie  greatest  observance  of  nature. 
**  The  account  of  her  destiualioa  to  the  altar  was 
**  sudden,  and  without  the  least  preparation :  and, 
'^  as  Lucretius  well  obsei*ves,  in  commenting  her 
^'  case,  NUBENDi  TEMPORE  IN  IPSO;  when 
^^  her  thoughts  were  all  employed,  and,  according 
'*  to  the  simplicity  of  those  times,  confessed  to 
''  be  so,  on  her  promised  nuptials.  The  cause 
**  of  such  destination  too,  as  appeared  at  first, 
"  was  the  private  family  interest  of  Menelaus. 
^'  All  this  justifies,  or  rather  demands,  the 
''  strongest  expression  of  female  fear  and  weak- 
^^  ness.  But  she  afterwards  recants  and  volun** 
^^  tarily  devotes  herself  to  the  altar.  And  this, 
<*  with  the  same  strict  attention  to  probability. 
*'  She  had  now  informed  herself  of  tiie  impor* 
"  tance  of  the  case.  Her  devotement  was  the 
^*  demand  of  Apollo,  and  the  Joint  petition  of  all 
'^  Greece.  The  gloiy  of  her  country,  the  diunity 
"  and  interest  of  her  family,  the  life  of  the  pcne- 
''  nerous  Achilles,  and  her  own  future  fame,  were, 
'^  all,  nearly  concerned  in  it    AU  tl)is  considered, 

L  4  **  together 
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together  with  the  high,  heroic  sentiments  of 
those  times,  and  the  superior  merit,  as  was  be- 
lieved, of  voluntary  devotement,  Iphigenia*^ 
character  must  have  been  very  unfit  for  the 
"  distress  of  a  whole  Tragedy  to  turn  upon,  if  she 
^'  had  not,  in  the  end,  discovered  the  readiest  sub- 
^'  mission  to  her  appointment  But,  to  shew 
"  with  what  wonderful  propriety  the  Poet  knew 
^^  to  sustain  his  characters,  we  find  her,  after  all, 
^*  and  notwithstanding  the  heroism  of  the  change, 
*^  in  a  strong  and  passionate  apostrophe  to  her 
"  native  Mycenae,  confessing  some  involuntary 
*^  apprehensions  and  regrets,  the  remains  of  that 
*^  instinctive  abhorrence  of  death,  which  had 
"  before  so  strongly  possessed  her. 

Once  the  bright  star  of  Greece 

But  I  submit  to  die. 

'^  This,  I  take  to  be  not  onlv  a  fiill  vindication  of 
"  the  consistency  of  Ipbigenia's  character,  but  as 
"  delicate  a  stroke  of  nature  as  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
"  found  in  any  writer."  [i^ommentarj/  an  the  Ep» 
to  the  PisoSf  &c.  vol:  i.  p.  1 13,  &c.] 

If  all  I  knew  of  the  Tragedy  in  question  was 
from  this  ingenious  defence,  I  should  certainly 
acquit  Euripides.  I  cannot  acquit  him,  or  can 
only  partially  acquit  him,  when  I  read  the  Tragedy 
itself.     The  fact  perhaps  is,  that  the  question, 

whether 
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^hefl^er  the  critic's  censure  be  just  or  not,  cannot 
possibly  be  decided  by  any  general  statement  of 
&e  case.     That  Iphigenia,  so  circumstanced  as 
she;  is  here^  and  very  jusdy,  described  to  be,  might 
at  first  be  timid  and  suppliant,  and,  at  last,  meet 
death  with  resdutibn,  and  this,  without  any  incon- 
sistence, or  duplicity  of  character,  will  hardly  be 
disputed.     But  the  question  is,  whether  Euripides 
has  actually  so  drawn  this  timidity,  and  this  reso- 
lution, as  to  preserve  the  unity  of  character.    To 
determine  this  fairly,  we  must,  at  last,  have  re- 
course to  the  detail  of  the  Poet's  execution,  and 
the  actual  impremon  which,  on  the  whole,  it  leaves 
upon  the  reader  s  mind.     All  depends  here  upon 
degree  and  manner.    A  single'  nuance  in  the  co- 
louring, a  sli^t  depression  or  elevation  of  tone, 
in  the  suppliant,  or  the  heroine,  may  be  sufficient 
to  determine  the  impression  this  way,  or  that. 
What  this  impression  was  upon  Aristotle's  mind, 
it  may  be  observed  that  he  has  marked  very  pre- 
cisely and  clearly  by  the  expression,    'OTAEN 
KOIKEN  'H  *IKETErOT2A  TH»  TZTEPHi :— "  the 
"  supplicating  Iphigenia  is  nothing  like  the 
**  Iphigenia  of  the  cmclusionr    The  expression, 
I  thinlc,  does  not  imply,  that  he  thought  the  mere 
circumstance  of  her  supplicating  at  first  for  life, 
and  recanting  afterwards,  was,  of  itself,  necessa- 
rily inconsistent,   but,  that  the  manner  in  wldch 
she  supplicated  was  such,  as  to  make  her,  in  that 
part,  appear  to  be  a  different  character^  another 

person^ 
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person,  from  what  she  appepr^  to  be  ^hen  Ab 
recaaU, 

My  own  opirucin  I  coi^fess  to  be,  that  though 
the  consideration^  suggested  iu  tbia  ing^ous  de* 
fence  ai  Euripides  naay  prove  the  censure  of 
Aristotle  to  be  tm.  strongly,  or^  at  least,  toe  gene* 
raily^  eiipressed,  y^t  they  do  not  prove  it  ta  be 
witiiout  foundation*  I  say,  too  gmerally^  because 
perhaps  there  is  hMt  one  passage  in  tlie  speech  cf 
the  suppVumt  Iphigeoia,  to  wi»ch  the  OTABN 
foi^fy  is  fairly  applicable,  in  its  full  foree*  Her 
speech,  E^  ^n  rau  €>(f&tg,  &c.  v.  1211,  which,  on 
the  whole,  is  highly  pathetic,  ends  with  th^e  un-^ 
happy  liws ; 

^     fi     «      -     fixinreti  i*  i^  Bvxi^rm 
e^icur*  KAKa£  ZHN  KP£I££ON  H  OA^ 

NEIN  KAAXIS*.  v- 1449.— 

I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  determine,  whether  any 
kiter^ning  circumstances,  that  can  be  imagined, 
will  make  it  at  all  conceivable,  that  the  same  Iphi- 
g^a,  should,  in  the  short  space  of  time  taken  up 
by  the  recital  ef^  at  most,  only  35  lines  of  dialogue^, 

experience 

-;'     " ■        ■■■■  ■■—   ■   '  ^     ■    I     ■     ■      ■        ;■  I    I        ■■■■■■       t  ■»      ■  ■  ,    t      ■  ■  ■ 

*  This  js  sofccned  in  Mr.  Poftcr's  version : 

-----    «  of  his  scnseis  is  he  reft, 
''  Who  hath  a  wish  lo  die ;  for  life,  though  ill, 
'*  Excels  whatever  there  is  of  good  in  dciath« 

V.  1365- 

*  The  reader  of  Euripides  will  observe,  that  Iphigenia 
continues  the  same  strain  of  consternation  and  lamentation 
after  the  speech  of  her  father  in  reply  to  her  supplication; 

(V.  1^55^ 


N    Q    T    51   5.  «4S 

experience  such  a  total  change  of  i^ntiment?,  a9 
to  express  the  most  heroic  resolution,  and  the  utr 
most  sensibility  to  the  glory  q^  dying  fp;-  her 
country ;  as  to  say, — 

6u6t\  hcfro^urt  T^iav  ravru  ye^^  f^fMa  f/^t»g 
Aia  fucx^^  xou   'JTouiig  iroi,  km  ymfio^f   %cu 

It  seems  prob^le,  that  Aristotle  had  chiefly  in 
view  the  particular  lines  I  have  quoted ;  and  had 
be  any  way  pointed  bis  censure  to  that  passag^-^ 

bad  be  said,  ifiv  mxiv  i  'OTTAS  Ixtrf vsra,  &c. 
quoting,  or  referring  to,  the  verses,  I  thiok  there 
could  have  been  no  objeotipn  tq  the  jwtice  oi  his 
criticism* 

Gravina^  wh^  has  abo  defended  Euripides  is 
his  book  Delia  Tragedia,  lays  grei^  stress  upon  % 
qircmiistoneei  which  doe^,  indeed,  seem  tf^he  ei 
Qcmsiderable  moment  in  the  Poiet's  justificatioa ; 
1  mecMi„  the  e(kc%  of  neeesHty  in  preduoii^  couragi^ 

and 

Cv-  ^^SSy  &c.)  and  eveR  at  y.  1317,  she  says  she  iliet» 
**  impiously  mmdertdhy  an  impious  father  ;'*    . 

AvoatM  fcaTf®'^ 
From  the  end  of  ihis  monostrophic  lamentation  to  her 
heroic  speech  v.  16389  there  are,  I  think,  but  35  lines. 


m^-^f^n^m>mi9>''9mm    ■■    ■       i  ( 


•-•--•*  For  Greece  I  give  my  life. 
**  Slay  me,  demolish  Troy :  for  these  shall  be 
'*  Long  time  my  monuments,  my  children  these, 
*  My  auptials,  and  my  glory/'  -•  -  - 

Potter's  Eurip.  v.  1549. 
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person,  from  ^bat  she  appepii^  to  be  When  aho 
recantSt 

My  own  opiruon  I  confess  to  be,  that  though 
ttie  considerations  suggested  in  tbia  ingenious  de- 
fence of  Euripides  may  prove  tbe  ceosiH^  of 
Aristotle  to  be  too.  strongly,  or,  at  leasts  toe  gene^ 
rally f  e^press^d,  y^t  they  do  not  prove  it  ta  be 
without  foundation*  I  say,  too  generally y  because 
perhaps  there  is  t)Mt  one  passage  in  the  speech  cf 
the  suppVumt  Iphig^ia,  to  which  the  OTAEN 
io<x(»  is  fairly  applicable,  in  its  full  foree.  Her 
iipeech,  Hi  ^m  tqu  €>(fn«g,  &c.  v.  1211,  which,  on 
the;  whqle,  13  highly  pathetic,  enda  with  these  ua-^ 

happy  liws ; 

■^     '^     -      -     fAxmrcei  i^  i^  si^rm 
^veuf'  JCAKaS  ZHN  KP£I££ON   H  OA^ 
NEIN  KAAnS  \  V.  i«49.— 

I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  determine,  whether  any 
kitervening  circumstances,  that  can  be  imagined, 
will  make  it;  at  all  conceivable,  that  the  same  Iphi- 
genia,  should,  in  ike  short  space  of  time  taken  up 
by  the  recital  of,  at  most,  only  35  lines  ()fdiahgtie\ 

experience 

•  This  is  softened  in  Mr.  Poker's  version :' 

----.«  of  his  senseis  is  he  reft, 
^'  Who  hath  a  wish  to  die ;  for  life,  though  ill, 
**  Excels  whatever  there  is  of  good  in  doath. 

V.  1365. 

*  The  reader  of  Euripides  will  observe,  thai  Iphigenia 
continues  the  same  strain  of  consternation  and  lamentation 
€^er  the  speech  of  herfether  in  reply  to  her  supplication; 

(V.  iaS5> 


N    O    T    £   5,  ijfS 

experience  such  a  total  change  of  9entiment?>  a^ 
to  express  the  most  heroic  resolution^  and  the  utr 
most  sensibility  to  the  ^ry  qf  dying  fpr  her 
country ;  as  to  say, — 

Aid  fieae^,  zcu   nreuit^  irUf  %m  jmf4A$,    %cu 

It  seems  probable>  that  Aristotle  had  chiefly  in 
view  tlie  particular  lines  I  ha?e  quoted ;  and  had 
Ke  any  way  pointed  bis  censure  to  that  passag^^ 
hfi^d  he  said,  «|iv  t^wv  n  'OTTa£  ixrrfviiro,  &c. 
quoting,  or  referring  to,  the  verses,  I  think  there 
couki  have  been  no  objeotioo  tq  the  jwtice  oi  his 
criticism* 

Gravina,  wh^  ha3  ateo  defended  Euripidea  i« 
his  bool(  DeUft  Tragedia^  lays  greinl  stress  upon  % 
qircumstanee,  which  doe^,  indeed,  seem  %>  be  of 
considerable  moment  in  the  Ponet's  justi^atioii } 
I  mean»  the  efkc%  of  neeesnty  in  preduoipg  courage 

and 

fr.  1255,  &c.)  and  even  at  v.  1317,  she  says  she  dieSy 
**  impiously  nutrdendby  an  impious  father  ;"    . 

From  the  end  of  this  monostrophkp  lamentation  to  her 
heroic  speech  v.  1638,  there  are,  I  think,  but  35  lines. 

«-•--*<  For  Greece  I  give  my  life, 
**  Slay  me,  demolish  Troy :  for  these  shall  be 
''  Long  time  my  monuments^  my  children  tbete^ 
*  My  fiuptials,  and  my  glory/'  ^  -  - 

Potter's  Eurip.  v.  1549. 
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and  resolution.  ''  Non  6  maraviglia,  se  Ifigenia, 
'^  quantunque  per  naturalezza  del  sesso,  timida^ 
"  ed  amorosa  dlHa  vita,  shich^  la  poteva  sperare  ; 
**  poi  resa  forte  daUa  necemtitj  madre  spesso 
'*  ancbe  delle  virtjl  morali,  come  anima  gene- 
*'  rosamente  educata,  disprezza  la  morte,  e  can^a 
'^  Famor  della  vita  in  compiacenza  di  gloria.  II 
'*  chealla  ^omata  anche  osserviamo  in  persons 
^  di  nascita  e  d'animo  vile,  cbe  condotte  alia 
^  morte,  arditamente  Tabbracciano,  quantunque 
^'  al  primo  awiso  costeraate  rioianessero ;  percht 
^^  ridea  ddla  necmkd  non  aoea  usata  ancor  la 
"  maforzaJ'  [Sect.  19.] 

This  seems  much  to  the  purpose ;  and  it  is  sup- 
ported by  its  agreement  with  what  we  find  in  the 
Tragedy  itself.  For  the  change  in  the  sentiments 
and  language  of  Iphigenia  is  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
produced  before  the  scene  in  Trochaic^  between 
Clytasmnestra  and  Achilles;  the  very  scene  in 
which  the  inevitable  necessity  of  the  sacrifice  is 
first  made  clearly  apparent  The  effect  of  this 
on  the  resolution  of  Iphigenia  is  visible  also  lo 
her  speech : 

-  •  -  r«  ^*  AATNAO'  ifuv  xa^rifUp  tr  iaSiOP. 

AXXa  Kcu  n  nff  o^oof  x^fj^  fMi  J/ajSxi^d^c  ^^'^^f 
KAI  HAEON  nPAHXlMEN  OTAEN-  -  -  - 

AXX'  AMHXANON' — JiJwp  cufiM   r    kjxpf 
EXXaJi,  &c.  V.  157a. 

The 


NOTES-  J57 

The  learned  Mr.  Marklanct,  in  his  excellent 
edition  of  the  two  Iphigeniasy  defends  Euripides 
upon  very  different  ground.  He  admits  the  in- 
consistence,  not  only  in  the  character  of  Iphigenia, 
but  in  all  tlie  characters  of  the  play,  except  Cly- 
taemnestra;  and  even  in  the  chorus.  But  all  this 
he  supposes  to  have  been  intended  by  the  Poet, 
as  a  moral  lesson — a  stiiking  picture  of  the  '^  levity 
''  and  inconstancy  of  the  human  mmd^  And  he 
wondars^  which  I  cannot  say  I  do,  that  tliis  should 
have  escaped  the  «7xi9om  of  Aristotle '. 

NOTE    114* 

P.  145-6.   Hence  it  is  evident  that  the 

DEVELOPMENT  ALSO,  &C.  -  -  - 

Heinsius  pronounces  this  whole  passage,  to  the 
words,  fy  Tw  0%i.  r»  Dof . — inclusively,  to  be  cer- 
tainly  out  of  its  proper  place  %  And  I  should  be 
of  his  opinion,  if  such  digressive  and  parenthetical 
insertions  were  not  very  usual  with  Aristotle.  The 
expression,  however,  should  be  observed  : — f  *Mf  oi» 
ift  oTi  KAI  T«f  XuriK,  &c.  that  "  the  develop- 
ment aho^  &c.  i.  e.  as  well  as  the  other  incidents 
of  &e  fable,  just  mentioned.  Most  of  the  versions 
ne^ect  the  word  x««y  which  is  important^  and 
greatiy  helps  the  connection.  This  digression, 
however,  though  not  unrelated,  is  but  slightly  and 
obliquely  related,  to  his  present  subject  \  and  seems 

introduced 


^  P.  190.     J^otc  on  V.  1375. 

f  JDtf.  Trag,  cap.  xii. 


i$»  K    O    T   E    S. 

introdticed  tath6r  Ar«  jiA»i;^aviif,  fend  iti  violation  of 

his  awn  rule — vat*  juira  rari  11  difayKUioy  if  £/k(^. 

It  interrupts  the  connection,  and  obscures  the 
purport,  of  the  chapter ;  and  though  We  allow  it 
to  be  where  Ae  autht)r  placed  it,  we  may  fairly 
(question,  whe&et  he  has  plac^  it  where  it 
should  be. 

NOTE    115% 
P.  146.     MaC»IN£RT. 

Ato  /*ii;^»Hit.'^It  appears  from  Jul.  Poll.  lib.  iv. 
cap.  1 9.  that  the  term,  f^nx^^^*  ^'^  "^^  applied  in- 
discriminately to  the  machinery  of  the. play-house 
in  generalj  but  was  appropriated  to  that  particular 
machine,  in  which  Gods  and  Heroes  made  their 
appearance  in  the  air.  VLyij^jxtin  Ir,  ^^  Jlrtxpvo-i  xai 
igwd^f  r«f  if  «lf  •- — I  hope  it  was  something  better 
than  the  Mii;^awi  of  the  French  opera,  so  pleasantly 
described  by  Rousseau : — 

"  Jjes  chars  des  Dieux  et  des  D^es^  sont 
•*  compost  de  quatre  solives  encadr^es  et  sus- 
"  pendues  h  une  grossc  corde  eft  forme  d'escarpo- 
"  lette;  entre  ces  solives  est  une  planche  ^n 
"  travers,  iiur  laquelle  le  Dieu  s'asseye,  et  sur  le 
^*  devant  pebd  un  morceau  de  grosse  toile  bar- 
**  bouill^e,  q<ii  sert  de  nuage  k  ce  magnifique  char. 
**  On  voit  vers  le  has  de  la  machine  nttumination 
^*  de  deux  ou  trois  chandelles  puantes  et  mal 
^'  mouch^,  qui,  tandis  que  le  personnage  se 
**  ddmene  et  me  en  branlant  dan;^  son  escar- 
4  ^       4c  pQiette, 


1 
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^'  polette,  r^fumedt  tout  i  son  aise.  EoceoB 
*^  digne  de  la  divinttc  *•" 

The  acc(Mini  of  the  machinery  of  a  Greek 
Theatre,  ia  tbe  chapter  oi  Jul.  Polluic  above  re>- 
ferred  to,  n  eonoufl^  aod  amusing,  as  £ir  as  it  is 
intelligiU& 

NOTE    11 5. 

P.  146.  Or  th£  retubn  of  the  Greeks 
IN  THE  Iliad. 

£ftt  h  THi  lAIAAI  T*  lr§(i  rey  dn^whw.     It  ha6 

been  diaputed,  whether  Aristofle  here  iipeaks  of 
flie  Iliad  of  Hooier^.  or  of  some  Tragedy  called 
Tkt  Iliedi  Soe  Dacier  s  note. — But,  if  we  ^uppo0e 
the  text  to  be  right  here,  I  see  not  how  we  can 
reasonably  rc^ct  the  first  of  these  ioterpretatioBd. 
'H  lAIAS)  as  .Beai  has  well  observed,  can  only  be, 
THB  Iliad,-^i.  a  Himer*5  Iliad,  .  Dacier  Supposes 
Ifae  Tragedy  to  have  been  called,  '<  The  Iliad^  ar, 
"  Urn  return  of  the  Greeks;""  and  to  be  that 
nentiQiied  by  Longinus,  Sect  15,  and  attributed 
to  Sopfaodes.  But,  even  supposing  a  Tragedy  to 
be  Hieanty  it  seema  very  clear  from  Aristotle  s 
'empmekORj  that  the  title  must  have  been,  'H  iXfM, 
only;  for  he.  says,  EN  tit  IXiaJi  TA  IIEPI  r§p 
dit^x^-^.e.  ^^  the  circumstances,  or  incident3, 
**  rdatixx  te  the  return  of  the  Greeks^  in  [the 
"  Tragedy  of]  The  Iliad:'—  So,  taji^.  xxiv.—h  nj 
OJb4^iifi--^«  wtfi  rfiy  Ixftitf'iy. — Indeed,  The  Iliad^ 

taken 


'9m 
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and  resolution.  *^  Non  6  maraviglia,  se  Ifigenia, 
'^  quantunque  per  naturalezza  del  sesso,  timida, 
"  ed  amorosa  d^la  vita,  sincht  la  poteca  sperare ; 
^  poi  rcsa  forte  datta  necessitct^  madre  8pesso 
'*  anche  delle  virtit  morali,  come  anima  gene- 
*'  rosamente  educate,  disprezza  la  morte,  e  cangia 
'^  Tamor  della  vita  in  compiacenza  di  gloria.  11 
'^  che  alia  ^omata  anche  osserviamo  in  persons 
^  di  nascita  e  d'animo  vile,  che  condotte  alia 
^'  tnorte,  arditamente  Tabbracciano,  quantunque 
^'  al  primo  awiso  costernate  rimanessero ;  percki 
"  ridea  della  necessity  turn  aoea  usata  ancor  la 
"  ma  forzoT  \Sect.  19.] 

This  seems  much  to  the  purpose ;  and  it  is  sup- 
ported by  its  agreement  with  what  we  find  in  the 
Tragedy  itself.  For  the  change  in  the  sentiments 
and  language  of  Iphigenia  is  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
produced  before  the  scene  in  Trochaic^  between 
Clytasmnestra  and  Achilles;  the  very  scene  in 
which  the  inevitable  necessity  of  the  sacrifice  b 
first  made  clearly  apparent.  The  effect  of  this 
on  the  resolution  of  Iphigenia  is  vbible  also  in 
her  speech : 

-  •*  ^  r»V  AATNA9  lypp  x«^r£^fiy  i  ^»J/ay« 

AXX«  %ou  CB  nff  o^av  x^^y  M  ^^^I^^V^C  ^^tm^ 
KAI  nAEON  nPASXlMEN  OTAEN.  •  -  - 


AXX*  AMHXANON* — itScofu  (n^iKt   r    Jifuntf 
EXXaSi,  ice.  V.  1572. 

The 
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The  learned  Mr.  Markland,  in  his  excellent 
edition  of  the  two  IphigeniaSy  defends  Euripides 
upon  very  different  ground.  He  admits  the  in- 
consistence^  not  only  in  the  character  of  Iphigenia, 
but  in  all  the  characters  of  the  play,  except  Cly- 
tiemnestra;  and  even  in  the  chorus.  But  all  thi9 
he  supposes  to  have  been  intended  by  the  Poet, 
as  a  moral  lesson — a  sti*iking  picture  of  the  ^^  leoity 
^'  and  ina>nstan<nf  of  the  humun  mind.'*  And  he 
wonders,  which  I  cannot  say  I  do^  that  this  should 
have  escaped  the  iyx^p^^^  of  Aristotle '. 

NOTE    114. 

P.  145-6.   Hence  it  ib  evident  that  the 

DEVELOPMENT  ALSO,  &C.  -  -  - 

Heinsius  pronounces  this  whole  passage,  to  the 
words,  w  ry  0»/.  T4I  Xof. — inclusively,  to  be  cer- 
tainly out  of  its  proper  place  \  And  I  should  be 
of  his  opinion,  if  such  digressive  and  parenthetical 
insertions  were  not  very  usual  with  Aristotle.  The 
expression,  however,  should  be  observed  : — j «»ipoi» 
Mf  oT*  KAI  rag  Xu«*ik,  &c.  that  "  the  develop- 
ment o^,"  &c.  i.  e.  as  well  as  the  other  incidents 
of  the  fable,  just  mentioned.  Most  of  the  versions 
ne^ect  the  word  x««i  which  is  important,  and 
greatly  helps  the  connection.  This  digression, 
however,  though  not  unrelated,  is  but  slightly  and 
obliquely  related,  to  his  present  subject  s  and  seems 

.introduced 

*  P.  190.     J^ote  on  V,  1375. 
f  Dc,  Trag,  cap,  xii. 
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introduced  rather  i^o  i^^x/^y^^j  and  iti  violation  of 

his  OMU  rule — Var©  ficra  »««••  iT  ApayxAioit  i  ilx^. 

It  interrupts  the  connection,  and  obscures  the 
purport,  of  the  diapter ;  and  though  \te  ^low  it 
to  be  where  the  Autlior  placed  it,  we  niay  fairly 
question,  whether  he  has  placed  it  where  it 
should  be. 


NOtE    115» 

p.  146.    Maoris BRT. 

Awo  lAfix^^t'^-'lt  appears  frtm  Jul.  Poll.  lib.  iv. 
cap.  1 9.  that  the  term,  t^nx^^  "^"^  uot  applied  in* 
discriminately  to  the  machinery  of  the  play-house 
in  genei^al,  but  was  appropriated  to  that  particular 
machine,  in  which  Gods  and  Heroes  made  their 
appearance  in  the  air.  Myip^a^n  Ik,  ^;  Artxpurt  x»i 
ligsoAt  r«f  ip  alpi. — I  hope  it  was  something  better 
than  the  Mii;^awi  of  the  French  opera,  so  pleasantly 
described  by  Rousseau : — 

"  Jjes  chars  des  Dieux  et  des  Dresses  sont 
composes  de  quatre  solives  encadr6es  et  sus- 
pendues  k  une  grosse  corde  eft  forme  d'escarpo- 
lette;  entre  ces  i^olives  est  une  planche  en 
travers,  i&ur  laquelle  le  Dieu  s'asseye,  et  sur  le 
devant  pedd  un  morceau  de  grosse  toile  bar- 
**  bouill^e,  q(ii  sert  de  nuage  h  ce  magnifique  char. 
*'  On  voit  vers  le  has  de  la  machine  rillumination 
**  de  deux  ou  trois  chandelles  puantes  et  mal 
^*  mouch^es,  xjui,  tandis  que  le  personnage  se 
"  d^mene  et  me  &i  branlant  dans  son  escar- 
4  .       c<  polette, 
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NOTES.  159 

*'  polette,  reofumeitt  tout  k  son  ai$e.    Eoceos 
**  digne  de  la  divinity  *." 

Tbe  account  of  Che  machinery  of  a  Greek 
Theatre,  hx  tbe  cliapter  oi  Jul.  Pollux  above  re- 
ferred to,  n  curiousy  aud  amusing,  as  far  as  it  is 
intelligiUe.  • 

NOTE    11 5. 
P.  146,      Oa   Tii£    RETUBN   OF    THE  GrEEKS 

IN  THE  Iliad* 

Kfti  99  THi  lAIAAI  T«  itifi  ro»  dwpwXMv.     It  has 

been  diaputed,  whether  Aristotle  here  speaks  of 
tiie  Iliad  of  Horner^,  or  of  some  Tragedy  called 
Tkt  Hied.  See  Dacier's  note. — But,  if  we  suppose 
the  text  to  be  right  hisre,  I  see  not  how  we  can 
reasonably  rc^ct  the  first  of  these  interpretatioos. 
*H  lAIAS)  as  .Bern  has  well  observed,  can  only  be, 
THB  Iliad,-^i.  ©.  ifiwwcr's  Iliad.  .  Dacier  Supposes 
the  Tragedy  to  have  been  called,  **  The  Ilied^  ar, 
"  The  return  (^  the  Greeks ;"  and  to  be  that 
iDentkned  by  Longinus,  Sect  15,  and  attributed 
to  Sophodes.  But,  even  supposing  a  Tragedy  to 
be  Hieanty  it  seems  very  clear  from  Aristotle  s 
ckpTBBfflOii,  that  the  title  must  have  been,  'H  lXi»tf 
only;  for  he.  says,  £N  rn.  Ixiai^  TA  IIEPI  to 
Attm'X^'^i.e.  ^^  the  circumstances^  or  incidents, 
"  relative  t0  ihe  return  of  the  Greeks^  in  [the 
"  Tragedy  of]  The  Iliad:'—  So,  taj*.  xxiv.— w  rv 
Oiv&iruft — tm  wifi  rfhf  Ixftio-ftf* — Indeed,  The  Iliad^ 

taken 

I  NottveUt  ElQiae^  Pari  IL  Ltt,  xxiii. 
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taken  alone^  seems  an  improbable  title  for  a  Tra- 
gedy ;  but  Dacier's  junction  is  still  more  impro- 
bable. He  might  as  well  have  imagined  a  Tragedy 
with  this  title— HOJ^utfVftft,  *H,  *H  BKe£2EC. — As  to 
the  Tragedy  of  Sophocles  mentioned  by  Longinns^ 
it  seems  clearly  to  have  been  ^is  Poltxena  \ 

Supposing,  then,  the  text  not  to  be  defective, 
we  cannot,  I  think,  avoid  understanding  Aristotle 
to  speak  of  the  machinery,  (to  use  the  word  in  his 
general  sense,)  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad, 
where  Minerva  desqends  to  prevent  the  return  of 
the  Greeks  ^  It  is  true  indeed,  as  has  been 
objected,  that  an  instance  drawn  from  an  Epic 
Poem  is  not  what  one  would  expect  here,  where 
the  subject  is  Tragedy ;  and,  that  though  there  be, 
in  this  instance,  a  difficulty  solved — ^a  knot  cut — 
yet  this  avo-k,  is  not,  properly,  Xu^ic  f«v9s,  in  that 
sense,  in  which  Aristotle  applies  the  term  in 
cap.  xviii  ^.  to  the  Jinal  denouement  of  a  Tra^c 
fable. — ^We  must  therefore  suppose  him  to  have 
produced  this,  merely  as  an  obvious  and  wdl 
known  example  of  the  sort  of  supernatural  inter- 
position, or  machinery,  that  would  be  improper  in 
the  AuflTK  of  a  Tragedy.  For,  that  he  intended  to 
censure  the  "  ministeria  Deorum^^'  so  necessary  to 
the  Epic  Poem,  and  so  frequent  in  the  great  model 
of  all  Epic  Poems,  cannot  be  imagmed  without 
absurdity,  and  is  by  no  means  necessarily  implied, 
as  Dacier  seems  to  think,  in  this  interpretation. 

Such 

*  See  the  ncyte  of  Ruhnkenius  in  Toup's  Longinus. 

*  XL  B.  155,  &c.        «  TransU  Part.  !!•  Sect.  18. 
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Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  meaning, 
and  the  best  apology,  which  tlie  passage  will  bear, 
taking  for  granted  the  integrity  of  the  original. 
But  of  this,  I  confess,  I  doubt.  M.  fiatteux 
translates — "  la  petite  Uiade."  But  if  we  admit 
that  sense,  as  Aristotle  certainly  would  not  have 
called  that  Poem  the  Iliady  without  distinction, 
we  must  necessarily  suppose  the  text  defective,  and 
the  word  MIKPAi  to  be  omitted  ^ ;  and  it  seems 
yery  probable  ttiat  this  was  the  case.  The  illus* 
tration,  indeed,  will  still  be  drawn  from  an  Epic 
Poem ;  but  from  one  of  an  irregular  and  historic 
structure,  consisting  of  a  string  of  illrunitedL 
stories ',  and  which  seems  to  have  been  considered 
as  a  sort  of  seed-plot^  or  nursery^  of  subjects  for 
the  use  of  the  Tragic  Poets :  so  that  in  referring 
to  \U  Aristotle  may  be  understood  to  refer  to  such 
Tragedies  as  were  founded  on  it ;  of  which  he 
enumerates  himself  no  fewer  than  eighty  and  one 
of  these  was  called  AnoiIAOT£  ;  taken,  I  suppose, 
like  the  Polysena  of  Sophocles  mentioned  by 
Longinus,  fix>m  that  part  of  the  Little  Iliads  which 
related  the  detention  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  and  the  appearance  of  the  ghost  of 
Achilles  demanding  the  sacritice  of  Polyxena.  See 
the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  v.  35,  &c.  and  104,  &c.— 

and 


*  —  TUT  MIKPAN  lMa3«— and,  in  tn?  M1KPA2  ImoJ®-. 


cap.  xxiM.  ^ 

*  See  Aristotle's  account  of  it,  cap.  xidii.  Transl 
Part  III.  Secti, 
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together  with  the  high,  heroic  sentiments  of 
those  times,  and  the  superior  merit,  as  was  be- 
lieved, of  voluntary  devotement,  Ipbigenia'd 
"  character  must  have  been  very  unfit  for  the 
"  distress  of  a  whole  Tragedy  to  turn  upon,  if  she 
had  not,  in  the  end,  discovered  the  readiest  sub- 
mission to  her  appointment  But,  to  shew 
with  what  wonderful  propriety  the  Poet  knew 
^'  to  sustain  his  characters,  we  find  her,  after  all, 
^  and  notwithstanding  the  heroism  of  the  change, 
*^  in  a  strong  and  passionate  apostrophe  to  her 
"  native  Mycenae,  confessing  some  involuntary 
''  apprehensions  and  regrets,  the  remains  of  that 
^^  instinctive  abhorrence  of  death,  which  had 
"  before  so  strongly  possessed  her, 

QodfistroL  I*  iiL  oivouvQfiau 

Once  the  bright  star  of  Greece 

But  I  submit  to  die. 

''  This,  I  take  to  be  not  onlv  a  full  vindication  of 
^^  the  consistency  of  Ipbigenia^s  character,  but  as 
'^  delicate  a  stroke  of  nature  as  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
"  found  in  any  writer."  [j^ommentary  on  the  Ep. 
to  the  PisoSj  &c»  vol  i.  p.  1 1 3,  &c.] 

If  all  I  knew  of  the  Tragedy  in  question  was 
from  this  ingenious  defence,  I  should  certainly 
acquit  Euripides.  I  cannot  acquit  him,  or  can 
only  partially  acquit  him,  when  I  read  the  Tragedy 
itself.  The  fact  perhaps  is,  that  the  question^ 
'  whether 
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whetl^r  Ae  critic's  censure  be  just  or  not,  cannot 
possibly  be  decided  by  any  general  statement  of 
Ae  case.  That  Iphigenia,  so  circumstanced  as 
she  is  here,  and  very  justly,  described  to  be,  might 
at  first  be  timid  and  suppliant,  and,  at  last,  meet 
death  with  tesolutibn,  and  this,  without  any  incon- 
sistence, or  duplicity  of  character,  will  hardly  be 
disputed.  But  the  question  is,  whether  Euripides 
has  actually  so  drawn  this  timidity,  and  this  reso- 
lution, as  to  preserve  the  unity  of  character.  To 
determine  this  fiurly,  we  must,  at  last,  have  re- 
course to  the  detail  of  the  Poet's  execution,  and 
the  actual  impremon  which^  on  the  whole,  it  leaves 
upon  the  reader  s  mind.  All  depends  here  upon 
degree  and  manner.  A  single  nuance  in  the  co- 
louring, a  slight  depression  or  elevation  of  tone, 
in  the  suppliant,  or  the  heroine,  may  be  sufficient 
to  determine  the  impression  this  way,  or  that. 
What  this  impression  was  upon  Aristotie's  mind, 
it  may  be  observed  that  he  has  marked  very  pre- 
cisely and  cleariy  by  the  expression,  'OTAEN 
BOIKEN  'H  'IKETEroriA  THi  TSTEPHi :— "  tJie 
"  supplicating  Iphigenia  is  nothing  like  the 
*'  Iphigenia  of  the  ajficlusionJ"  The  expression, 
I  think,  does  not  imply,  that  he  thought  the  mere 
circumstance  of  her  supplicating  at  fir»t  for  life, 
and  recanting  afterwards,  was,  of  itself,  necessa- 
rily inconsistent,  but,  that  the  manner  in  wHch 
she  supplicated  was  such,  as  to  make  her,  in  that 
part,  appear  to  be  a  different  character^  another 

person^ 
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person  from  what  she  appwi^  to  be  %rhea  she 
recaatSf 

My  own  opiruon  I  confess  to  be,  that  thoi^h 
the  considerations  suggesl^d  m  thia  ingenious  de- 
fence of  Euripides  may  prove  the  censure  of 
Aristotle  to  be  too  strongly,  qr^  at  leart,  too  gen&* 
railyf  e^press^d,  y^t  they  do  not  prove  it  ta  be 
without  foundation.  I  say,  too  generally^  because 
perhaps  there  is  b^t  one  passage  in  tlie  speech  of 
the  supplimit  Iphigenia,  to  which  the  OTABN 
fo<j(iy  is  fairly  applicable,  in  its  full  fopee.  Hor 
iipeech,  £i  p«K  rw  Off$wQ,  &c,  v.  1211^  wbich^OQ 
the  whqle»  is  highly  pathetic,  ends  with  these  un^ 
happy  lifles ; 

-     *•     -      -     iix^nroti  S*  i^  Bvj^rm 

O^yciir-  KAICaS  ZHN  KP£I££ON   H  &K^ 
NEIN  KAAaS  *.  V.  i«49.— 

I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  determine^  whether  any 
intervening  circumstances,  that  can  be  imagined, 
will  make  it  at  all  conceivable,  that  the  same  Iphi- 
genia, should,  in  ike  short  space  of  time  taken  up 
by  the  recital  ef^  at  tnostj  only  35  lines  ofdiahgue\ 

experience 

•  This  Is  softened  in  Mr.  Potter's  version  :* 
----.<<  of  his  senses  is  he  reft, 
**  Who  hath  a  wish  lo  die ;  for  life,  though  ill, 
''  Excels  whatever  there  is  of  good  in  death* 

V.  1365. 
^  The  reader  of  Euripides  will  observe,  that  Iphigenia 
continues  the  same  strain  of  consternation  and  lamentadon 
^er  the  speech  of  her  father  in  reply  to  her  supplication; 
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experience  such  a  total  change  of  ^ntiineDt?^  a3 
to  express  the  most  heroic  resolution,  and  the  utr 
most  sensibility  to  the  glory  qf  dying  fQX  her 
country ;  as  to  say, — 

Over,  lie^of6iiTB  T^uv  tmjtol ye^^ f^yiifMc^ fjLt0, 

^<»r  *^t^n*  V- 1397  •• 

It  seems  probable,  that  Aristotle  ha4  chiefly  in 
view  tlie  particular  lines  I  have  quoted ;  and  had 
lie  any  way  pointed  bis  censure  to  that  passage-^ 

bad  he  said,  iftv  tomtif  i  'OTTfii;  ixirfusa-at,  &c. 
quoting,  or  referring  to,  the  verses,  I  think  there 
could  have  been  no  objeotion  tQ  tbe  jwlice  of  his 
criticism* 

Gravina,  who  has  abo  defended  Eqripide^  iv 
his  hook  DeUa  Tragedia^  lays  great*  stress  upon  41 
<;ircm9stanfie,  which  does,  indeed,  seem  tp^  be  <tf 
Oonsider»bte  woioent  in  the  I\wt's  ju«i6catk«} 
I  mean»  the  efiect  of  necessity  in  produQii\g  couiagi» 

•  and 

{V.  1255,  &c.)  and  even  at  v.  1317,  she  says  she  diet, 
*'  impiously  mwrdend  by  an  impious  father  ;"    . 

From  the  end  of  diis  monostrophiq  lamentation  to  her 
heroic  speech  v.  16389  there  are,  I  think,  but  35  lines. 

•*•--**  For  Greece  I  give  my  life. 
^  Slay  me,  demolish  Troy :  for  these  shall  be 
''  Long  time  my  monuments^  my  children  these, 
^  My  fiupdak,  and  my  glory/*  -  -  - 

Potter's  Eurlp.  v.  1549. 
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and  resolution.  **  Non  6  maraviglia,  se  Ifigenia^ 
^^  quantunque  per  naturalezza  del  sesso,  timida, 
^'  ed  amorosa  d^lla  vita,  wichi  la  poteca  sperare  ; 
**  poi  resa  forte  daUa  necemtt^  madre  spessa 
''  anche  deUe  virtii  morali,  come  anima  gene- 
^*  rosamente  educata,  disprezza  la  morte,  e  can^a 
^  Famor  delta  vita  in  compiacenza  di  gloria.  II 
'^  che  alia  giomata  anche  osserviamo  in  persons 
^  di  nascita  c  d'animo  vile,  cbe  condotte  alia 
'^  morte,  arditamente  Tabbracciano,  quantunque 
"  al  primo  awiso  costemate  ritnanessero ;  perchk 
*^  Videa  deUa  necesski  non  aoea  usata  ancor  la 
"  smforzaJ"  [Sect.  19.] 

This  seems  much  to  the  purpose ;  and  it  is  sup- 
ported by  its  agreement  with  what  we  find  in  the 
Tragedy  itself.  For  the  change  in  the  sentiments 
and  language  of  Iphigenia  is  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
produced  before  the  scene  in  Trochaic^  between 
Clytsmnestra  and  Achilles;  the  very  scene  in 
which  the  inevitable  necessity  of  the  sacrifice  is 
first  made  clearly  apparent  The  eflfect  of  this 
on  the  resolution  of  Iphigenia  is  visible  also  in 
her  speech : 

-  •  -  ra  ^'  AATNA0'  ifpv  xa^re^sp  i  iaiiowm 

AXXfls  Kai  0*8  Tv6^  o^oof  x^fjy  fAti  iixfiXfiQjg  T^^^at, 
KAI  HAEON  nPASXlMEN  OTAEN.  -  -  - 

AXX'  AMHXANON* — Ji^oip  <r^/ta   r    vfio9 
EXXflftJi,  &c.  r.  1372. 

The 
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The  learned  Mr.  Markland,  in  his  excellent 
edition  of  the  two  Iphigerdas^  defends  Euripides 
upon  very  different  ground.  He  admits  the  in- 
consistence,  not  only  in  the  character  of  Iphigenia, 
but  in  all  tiie  characters  of  the  play,  except  Cly- 
ttemnestra;  and  even  in  the  chorus.  Biit  all  this 
he  supposes  to  have  been  intended  by  the  Poet, 
as  a  moral  lesson — ^a  sti*iking  picture  of  the  '^  leoity 
*'  and  inconstancy  of  the  human  nund.'*  And  he 
wond^s^  which  I  cannot  say  I  do,  that  tliis  should 
have  escaped  the  dyjffp^m  of  Aristotle  \ 

NOTE    114. 

P.  145-6.   Hence  it  is  evident  that  the 

DEVELOPMENT  AXSO,  &C.  -  -  - 

Heinsius  pronounces  this  whole  passage,  to  the 
words,  t¥  rtf  Oi/.  T«  Zof . — inclusively,  to  be  cer- 
tainly out  of  its  proper  place  \  And  I  should  be 
of  his  opinion,  if  such  digressive  and  parenthetical 
insertions  were  not  very  usual  with  Aristotle.  The 
expression,  however,  should  be  observed  : — ^«»ipo> 
«ir  m  KAI  Tftr  Xu«-fic,  &c.  that  "  the  develop- 
ment aUoy^  &c.  /.  e.  as  well  as  the  other  incidents 
of  the  fable,  just  mentioned.  Most  of  the  versions 
neglect  the  word  x«i,  which  is  important,  and 
greatly  helps  the  connection.  This  digression, 
however,  though  not  unrelated,  is  but  slightly  and 
obliquely  related,  to  his  present  subject  s  and  seems 

.introduced 


*  P.  190.     J^orc  on  V.  1375. 
f  De.  Trag,  cap.  xii. 


iS>  MOTES. 

introduced  tath6r  Aro  fA»»x**'^^>  ^^  ^^  violation  a£ 

his  OMU  Tule — V»r«  /acta  tars  iT  aVocyxaioi^  if  fiK(^«. 

It  interrupts  the  connection,  and  obscures  the 
purport,  of  the  diapter ;  and  though  xte  allow  it 
to  be  tvhere  the  autht)r  placed  it,  we  may  fairly 
question,  whetiret  he  has  plac^  it  where  it 
shmdd  he. 

NofE  115* 

P,  146*     MaC*[I1^ERT. 

Airo  /t*ux»^t*^It  appears  from  Jul  Poll,  lib.iv. 
cap.  1 9,  that  the  term,  i^nx*^^  ^'*^  "^^  applied  in- 
discriminately to  the  machinery  of  the.  play-house 
in  general,  but  was  appropriated  to  that  particular 
machine,  in  which  Gods  and  Heroes  made  their 
appearance  in  the  air.  VLyi^avm  Ir,  &itc  hmtn^i  xai 
i^tucLi  ru  h  ««f ». — I  hope  it  was  some&ing  bettaef 
than  the  UM^nim  of  the  French  opera,  so  pleasantly 
described  by  Rousseau : — 

Jjes  chars  des  Dieux  et  des  D6esSes  sont 

composes  de  quatre  solives  encadf6Bs  et  sus- 
**  pendues  3t  une  grossc  corde  eti  forme  d'escarpo*- 
"  lette;'  entre  ces  solives  est  tme  planche  en 
'*  travers,  sur  laquelle  le  Dieu  s'asseye,  et  sur  le 
"  devant  pebd  un  morceau  de  grosse  toile  bar- 
<*  bouill^  q<ii  sert  de  nuage  k  ce  magnifique  char. 
*'  On  voft  vers  le  has  de  la  machine  Hllumination 
^^  de  deux  ou  trois  chandelles  puantes  et  m^ 
^*  mouch^,  qui,  tandis  que  le  personnage  se 
^*  d6mene  et  crie  &i  branlant  daiis  son  escar- 
4  -       4«  poiette, 
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'*  polette,  I'eofoment  tout  i  son  aise.    Eoceos 
**  digne  de  la  divinft^  \" 

Tbe  accoQui  of  the  machinery  of  a  Greek 
Theatre,  hi  tbe  chapter  o[  Jul.  Pdlujc  above  re- 
ferred to»  ti  corioua^  and  amusing,  as  £ir  a6  it  la 

m 

« 

NOTE    116. 
P.  146.      0&   TH£    RETUBN  OF    THE  GbEEKS 

IN  THE  Iliad* 

Xftt  h  TH*  lAiAAl  rM  itift  ro»  air«irX«v.      It  has 

been  diaputedi  whether  Aristotle  here  speaks  of 
tbe  Iliad  of  Hoaier^  or  of  some  Tragedy  called 
TJk  Ilmdi  S^e  Dacier  s  note. — But,  if  we  6uppo0e 
the  teict  to  be .  right  here,  I  see  not  how  we  can 
reasonably  rgect  the  first  of  these  interpretatioQB. 
*H  lAJAI^  m  .Bern  ^  well  observed,  can  only  be, 
TUB  Iliad^-^i.  e.  Hamer*5  Iliad,  .  Dacier  iuppoees 
Ifae  Tragedy  to  have  been  called,  ^'  The  Iliedy  or, 
"  The  return  of  the  Greeks ;"  and  to  be  that 
ffientioiied  by  Longinus,  Sect  15,  and  attributed 
to  Sopfaodes.  Buty  even  supposing  a  Tragedy  to 
be  Bieant^  it  seems  very  clear  from  Aristotle's 
lescpressioki,  that  the  title  must  have  been,  *H  I^««0, 
caily ;  for  he.  says,  EN  rir.  iK^ih  TA  IIEPI  rf 
aitmrXMif  -^'.  e.  ^^  the  circumstances^  or  incidents, ' 
relative  te  the  return  of  the  Greeks^  in  [the 
Tragedy  of]  The  Iliad'' —  So,  ca^  xxiv. — w  t» 
OA/d^fifi— ^«  iriff  nj^  ixtitf'ir. — Indeed,  The  Iliad^ 

taken 


u 
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taken  alone,  seems  an  improbable  title  for  a  Tra- 
gedy ;  but  Dacier's  junction  is  still  more  impro- 
bable He  might  as  well  have  imagined  a  Tragedy 
with  this  title— HOAiwfi*,  "H,  'H  BKe£XIX.— As  to 
the  Tragedy  of  Sophocles  mentioned  by  Lon^tusi 
it  seems  clearly  to  have  been  iiis  Polyxena  \ 

Supposing,  then>  the  text  not  to  be  defective, 
we  cannot,  I  think,  avoid  understanding  Aristotle 
to  speak  of  the  machinery j  (to  use  the  word  in  his 
general  sensej  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad, 
where  Minerva  descends  to  {»revent  the  return  of 
the  Greeks  ^  It  is  true  indeed,  as  has  been 
objected,  that  an  instance  drawn  from  an  Epic 
Poem  is  not  what  one  would  expect  here,  where 
the  subject  is  Tragedy ;  and,  that  though  there  be, 
in  this  instance,  a  difficulty  solved — ^a  knot  cut — 
yet  this  auo-k,  is  not,  properly,  Xv^k  /»v9s,  in  that 
•sense,  in  which  Aristotie  applies  the  term  in 
cap.  xviii  ^.  to  the  ^nal  denouenoent  of  a  Tragic 
fable. — ^We  must  therefore  suppose  him  to  have 
produced  this,  merely  as  an  obvious  and  well 
known  example  of  the  sort  of  supernatural  inter- 
position, or  machinery,  that  would  be  improper  in 
the  Auo-K  of  a  Tragedy.  For,  that  he  intended  to 
censure  the  '^  ministeria  Deorum^^'  so  necessary  to 
the  Epic  Poem,  and  so  frequent  in  the  great  model 
of  all  Epic  Poems,  cannot  be  imaged  without 
absurdity,  and  is  by  no  means  necessarily  implied, 
as  Dacier  seems  to  think,  in  this  interpretation. 

Such 

%  _ 

*  See  the  note  of  Ruhnkenius  in  Toup's  Longinus. 

*  II.  B.  155,  &c.        I  Transl.  Part.  II.  Sect.  18. 
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•  Sudi  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  meaning, 
and  the  best  apology,  which  the  passage  will  bear, 
taking  for  granted  the  integrity  of  the  original. 
But  of  this,  I  confess,  I  doubt.  M.  Batteux 
translates — "  la  petite  Iliade/'  But  if  we  admit 
that  sense,  as  Aristotle  certainly  would  not  have 
called  that  Poem  the  Iliady  without  distinction, 
we  must  necessarily  suppose  the  text  defective,  and 
the  word  MIKPAi  to  be  omitted  ' ;  and  it  seems 
Tery  probable  that  this  was  the  case.  The  illus- 
tration, indeed,  will  stiil  be  drawn  from  an  Epic 
Poem ;  but  from  one  of  an  irregular  and  historic 
structure,  consisting  of  a  string  of  illrunited,. 
stories ',  and  which  seems  to  have  been  considered 
as  a  sort  of  seed-plot^  or  nursery,  of  subjects  for 
the  use  of  the  Tragic  Poets :  so  that  in  referring 
to  iU  Aristotle  may  be  understood  to  refer  to  such 
Tragedies  as  were  founded  on  it ;  of  which  he 
enumerates  himself  no  fewer  than  eight,  and  one 
of  these  was  called  AnoiIAOT£ ;  taken,  I  suppose, 
like  the  Pdyxena  of  Sophocles  mentioned  by 
Longinus,  from  that  part  of  the  Little  Iliad,  which 
related  the  detention  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  and  the  appearance  of  the  ghost  of 
Achilles  demanding  the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena.  See 
the  HeciiAa  of  Euripides,  v.  35,  &c.  and  104,  &c.— 

and 


*  —  Tw  MIKPAN  lM«J»— and,  in  tm  MIKPAS  I>*a>®-. 
cap.  xxiii.  ^ 

*  See  Aristotle's  account  of  it^  cap.  xxiii.  TransL 
PartllL  Sect.  I. 

YQU  II*  U 
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and  the  fine  description  of  the  sacrifice,  v.  5i9,&c* 
— In  Mr.  Potters  translation,  v.  36 — 10a — 501  • 

NOTE    117. 

P.  147.    Or  of  indolent . 

P«8u/iA©* : —  indolent  —  nonchalant.  Hesycbiu^ 
explains  P^Ou/aI^,  — 'O  MH  nONHTIKOZ  aW 
EKATTOI.  It  is  improperly  rendered,  *'  timid^*^ 
by  M.  Batteuxy  and  *^  mansueto  ^'  by  the  Italian 
translators. 

■ 

NOTE    118. 

P.  147.  Should  draw  an  example  ap- 
proaching RATHER  TO  A  GOOD,  THAN  TO  A. 
HARD  ANP  FEROCIOUS,  CHARACTER. 

The  original  is — ^"Owtw  n»i  rov  ireturyyv,  jAvfAxiMV^ 
TUT^  hf :  i$o¥  TOP  A;^*XX««  AyaAvy  x»f  *Oj»i|f^,— " 

A  passage  that  has  much  perplexed  and  divided 
the  commentators.  Of  dU  the  explanations  which 
this  perplexity  has  produced,  that  of  Daeier  i» 
the  most  improbable  and  ill  founded.  Hd  forces 
fothfj^  into  the  sense  of,  emporti^  furkux^  and 
makes  it  ^  encherir  sur  i^yix^."  £yinxti0&,  he 
wrenches  from  the  obvious  and  proper  sense  in 
whicli  it  is  continually  used  by  Aristotle,  into  that 
of  probability.  And  the  result  of  this  violent 
operation  upon  the  passage,  b  the  following  strange 
5  version : 


u 

€i 
41 
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Terskm  :—*  II  &ut  tout  de  mime,-  qu'un  Poete 
qui  veut  imiter  un  homme  colere  et  emportSy  ou 
quelqu'  autre  caractere  semblable,  se  reoiette 
bien  plus  ilevant  les  yeux  ce  que  la  colere  doit 
fmrt  "orakemblablement  (i.  e.  iwhuxuaq)  que  ce 
"  quelle  a  fait  (Le.  i  nXn(omT^l)  et  c'est 
^'  ain$]/'  &c.  I  may  venture  to  leave  all  this  to 
the  learned  reader's  rejection^  Without  any  tarther 
commeDL  I  shall  only  just  observe,  that  the  ex- 
pression, KAI  ify.  KAI  fmi.  evidently  marks  dif- 
ferent characters ;  not,  as  Dacier  makes  it,  different 
decrees  only  of  the  same  character. 

Ueinsius  first  suggested,  that  the  phrase  iinu* 
unai  n  n^tif^nr^,  was  elliptical,  and  jM^xx^y  to  be 
understood.  But  in  spite  of  the  *^  Attica  venustas^'' 
I  am  much  more  inclined  to  suspect  an  omission 
^  the  wocd.  Aristotle  would  hardly  have  used  a 
mode  of  expression  so  unavoidably  ambiguous — 
or  ntber,  that  would,  almost  unavoidably,  lead  to 
a  wrong  sense ;  for,  the  fact  is,  that  all  the  com- 
'fliMttitators^  before  Heinsius,  understood  the  %  as 
indeed  every  reader,  I  believe,  would  at  first  na- 
turally understand  it,  in  the  disjunctive  sense 
<tf,  or.  Besides  this^  I  doubt  whether  any  example 
of  this  elliptic  phrase  occurs  in  Aristotle's  works. 
That  it  may,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  deny ; 
but  it  seems,  at  least,  very  unusual.  An  instance 
of  it  I  have  not  found  ;  but  the  reader  may  find 
many  instances  of  the  full  phrase,  /a«mo»  n,  even  in 

M  2  this 
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this  treatise*.  However,  one,  or  the  other,  of 
tliese  suppositions,  it  seems  necessary  to  adopt. 
The  passage  will  then,  without  forcing  the  words 
iTrmxiix  and  diXngo-m;  from  their  usual  and  proper 
signification,  afford  a  clear  and  consistent  meaning. 
ExiuxdA  is  used,  I  think,  here,  as  it  is  in  cap.  xiiL 
in  the  general  sense  of  good^.,  ZxPin^^mf  plainly 
relates  only  to  his  first  instance,  of  the  i^OsQ^^  the 
angry  character,  of  which  it  seems  to  express  the 
extreme  degree.  In  the  Ethics  ad  Nicam.  we 
have — ^APPIOI  x«i  £KAHPOI,  as  synonymous,  or 
very  nearly  so  *.  A  passage  of  Plato  may  serve 
to  illustrate  and  confirm  this  sense  of  the  word. 
Speaking  of  the  OujM«<f#c(,  or  ir^z^ci^/^  nature,  he 
says,  it  may  produce  the  dy^icv: — ium  ipO«f  f4«r 

xfafiWy    dvifiicp   «r    tU'    MAAAON  A*  EIIITAOEN 
TOT  AE;0NT02,  2KAHPOTEPON  n  km  x«^«*« 

yiyvoir  atV,  «Jf  t*  «Ix0». — ^And  just  before — ^ATPIO- 
THT02  rt  xoti  ZKAHPOTHTOZ,  xai  m  lA^XaxMt  n 

Th© 

*  Cap.  i.  fuai^>>cyo9  MAAAON  H  vntvmv.  —  cap.  ix* 
MAAAON  Tftrv  fiuOav  -  -  -  H  twv  fierfm.  —  cap.  xxiv* 
vr^oM^na^  rt  aiovxra  xm  ctKora,  MAAAON  H  ivtara  ncu 
'asridavB. 

^  So,  in  die  Rhet,  lib.  i.  cap.  5.  mitumi  is  plainly  used  as 
synonymous  .with  xfnr®".  For,  defining  the  wordxpir»- 
^(Ha,  he  says — »  2k  nai  £I1I£IK£I£  gn^fc^,  [sc.  fo^  tiVij 
XPH£TO*lA02. 

*  Lib.  iv.  cap.  8.  id.  fVitk. 

^  De  Rcpub.  lib.  iii.  $d.  Mass.  p.  228, 
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The  sense  of  the  passage,  then,  will  be,  that,  ia 
x>rder  to  reconcile  the  first  precept,  of  the  xji^^^^f 
unth  the  third,  of  the  ojmoiov,  the  character  should 
be  brought  as  near  to  a  good  one»  as  is  consistent 
m^ith  the  circumstance  of  likeness.  Thus,  if  such 
a  diameter  as  that  of  Achilles  is  to  be  drawn,  its 
striking  features  are  to  be  preserved,  but,  at  the 
same  time^  to  be  rather  improved  and  softened, 
than  exaggerated.  For  the  expression  must  be 
observed.  Aristotle  does  not  say  absolutely,  ac* 
cording  to  the  sense  of  Heinsius,  that  Achilles 
aught  to  be  drawn,  or  was  drawn,  wafoJayfiA 
iw$i$xuaf,  but  rather  so  than  otherwise; — MAA* 
AON  n  vnXii(9rtir^. — "  Loin  de  charger  encore 
**  le  de&ut,  1/  le  rapprochera  de  la  ^oertWy'  as 
M.  fiatteux  has  very  well  expressed  the  spirit  of 
the-  rule,  though  he  has  generalized  it,  and  made 
it  refer  to  all  that  precedes  —  xa^  ofyiXvf,  xai 
faivfMf,  &c. — whereas  it  appears  plainly,  from  what 
has  been  said  of  the  force  of  rxAnf  •mc,  that  the 
words,  ifntmum  Tomy  frxfoi,  v  o-xXnf •  can  be  applied 
only  to  the  9^71X01 ;  for  as  to  the  /«9u/a^,  such  a 
character  may,  indeed,  be  flattered  into  the  lin^ 
xfixfif,  but  cannot  well,  by  any  distortion,  be  made 
to  appear  oicAn^O*. 

Still,  however,  what  every  one,  I  believe,  na* 
turally  expects  at  the  first  reading  of  this  passage, 
as  it  now  stands,  is,  that  after  having  mentioned 
two  instances  oi faulty  characters,  the  p^yiXoi,  and 
the  faiviA9ty  Aristotle  should  mention  tzvo  corres- 

M  3  •  ponding 
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ponding  instances  of  good  qualities  bordering  apon, 
or  connected  with,  each,  and  of  which  the  Poet- 
might  avail  himself,  to  ^ve  to  each  a  favourable 
turn.     But,  instead  of  this,  we  have  a  good,  and  a^ 
bad  quality,    (lirujxnofc,   and   oTcXufomc,)   both  of 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  can  be  made  to  relate  only 
to  \i\^  first  instance,  the  Sf y«x^ ;  so  that  all  the 
rest,  between  the  words  o^ yiAsp,  and  ivmimaq,  must 
be  parenthetical.     The  harshness  and  embarrass* 
ment  of  such  a  construction,  led  me  formerly  to 
suv^^pect  an  error  in  one  of  tiie  words,  IxinxMce^,  or 
ocADf  «TfiT^ ;  and  a  conjecture  was  suggested  to  roe 
by  a  passage  in  the  Rhetoric^  which,  I  hope,  will- 
at  least  be  thought  plausible  enough  to  excuse  my 
laying  it  before  the  reader.    The  suspicion  seemed 
to  Tail  upon  crxXufOTUT^;  for  the  iirmxum  would 
answer  well  enough  as  a  softening,  or  improve- 
ment, of  focii)iJn» ;  as  an  indolent  man,  who  concerns 
himself  about  nothing,  and  cares  only  for  his  own 
ease,  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  quiet,  good  kind  of 
man.     Insteacl  of  erxXnf  otut^,  then,   I  thought  it 
not  improbable,  that  Aristotle  mi^it  have  written 
axXoTtrr®*.      The    passage  of  Aristotle    himself 
which  suggested  this  to  me,  is  in  the  first  book  of 
his  Rhetoric,  cap.  ix.  where,  delivering  the  usual 
precepts  relative  to  the  art  of  encomiastic  mis- 
representation, he  says,  —  Animov  it hittrfn, 

sx  T«v  TTfltfaxsAaSskTWk  «fi,  x«t«  to  BEATIDTON* 
oioy,  TON  'GPriAON  xa*  t«i^  /A^i/iKoy,  "AIIAOTN" 
x»»  Tov    «v9^J^,   f*#y«tXoirf firn  x«i   riftwir !    «•  r.  »AAi 

•   .    •  ^  The 
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The  whole  passage  is  much  to  the  purpose  of  this 
place ;  and  is,  plainly,  not  more  applicable  to  the 
Rhetoriciao,  with  respect  to  the  hero  of  his  oration, 
than  it  is  to  the  Poet,  with  respect  to  the  hero  of 
hb  poem.  A  passage  of  Euripides  will  add^  per- 
haps, some  probability  to  this  conjecture.  In  the 
Ipkigeida  at  AulU^  Achilles  thus  draws  his  own 
character : 

Xiifuv^y  ificcBov  ng  r^oTTvg  *AnAOT£  ixi^^v* 
Kmi  rotg  Aroiiio^gf  iv  fiev  ijymvrou  xdtX«;, 

f/.  926. 
Where  the  meaning  of  Tf  oir»f  iwXu^y  is  very  well 
fixed  by  the  two  subsequent  lines,  and  by  the  ex* 
pression,  jXtvOf^Mv  ^v^iy,  in  the  verse  that  follows 
them. 

Plato^  also,  jn  the  HippiaSj  talks  much  of  the 
simplicity,  truth,  and  sincerity,  of  Achilles ;  as  if, 
in  his. view,'  they  were  the  prominent  features  of 
what  was  good  in  the  Homeric  character  of  that 
hero.  When  Socrates  asks  Hippias,  whether 
Achilles  is  not  represented  by  Homer  as  an  artful^ 
designing  character,  Hippias  answers — Hx(r»  y<, 
A  2a»c{«t«c,  «xa*  *AIlAOTrTATOX.    And,  again,  Jr 

S  [Afv  Ap^iXAcv;  flit  aXninf  n  xai  'AIIAOTS  '  i  9$  O^ur- 

civg  voXuTfoiF^  Ti  xai  t^^u^nf \  And  the  following 
lines  cure  there  quoted,  in  which  Homer  has  made 

Achilles 


*  Tom*  i.  p.  364,  id.  Serr. 

M4 
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Achilles  strongly  mark  this  feature  of  his  own 

character : 

£%^P®^  yoto  fjLoi  JCSivG^  ofjuog  aidixo  'TrvXrer/y, 

IL  ix.  308* 
The  sense,  then,  of  the  passage  before  us,  ac- 
cording to  this  conjecture,  would  bjB  this : — If  the 
Poet  chuse  for  the  subject  of  his  imitation  a  pas- 
sionate^  or  an  indolent  man,  he  should  give  to  the 
former  the  cast  of  plain  sincerity,  and  honest 
frankness ;  and  to  the  other,  (the  p»8u/;*^)  that  of 
moderation,  gentleness ',  good-nature,  and  what  the 
prench,  by  an  expressive  word  which  our  language 

wants,  term,  bonhommit. But  I  dwell  too  long 

upon  a  mere  conjecture.  The  evident  propriety 
of  tlie  word  «-xX«(or9};,  as  applicable  to  the  un- 
«)fimed  ,and  unjlatitrcd  character  of  Achilles,  may 
justly,  perhaps,  protect  it  from  suspicion  ;  though, 
on  the  other  hand,^  the  passages  I  have  adduced, 
added  to  the  improbability  of  the  ellipse  supposed 
by  Heinsius,  the  embarrassment  of  the  parenthesis^ 
and  the  advantage  of  leaving  the  1I  to  its  most 
obvious,  duyunciitey  sense,  prevent  me  from  a  total 
rejection  of  this  idea.  ' 

The  word  vcc^atuyfA^y  here,  is  taken  by  most  of 
the  coDimentators  to  mean  a  perfect  ideal  model  * — 


"  summum 


^  Emkucr^—mAOi:,  MET?lOZ.—Smdas. 

»  Robortdli,  Victorius,  Piccol.  Beni,  Goulston* 
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*^  mmmum  exemplar.'*  For  this  I  see  no  reason. 
I  take  it  to  be  used  here,  as  it  is  generally,  I  be- 
lieve, if  *not  always,  used  by  Aristotle,  iperely  for 
an  exampk.  Of  this  the  reader  may  easily  sa- 
tisfy  himself  by  consulting  the  useful  index  to 
Mr.  Winstanley's  edition. 

NOT£  119. 

P.  147.  As  Achilles  is  drawn,  bt 
Agatho,  and  by  Homer. 

Plato,  m  the  third  book  of  his  Republic^ 
gives  a  very  different  view  of  the  Homeric  Achilles. 
He  makes  him  a  mere  compound  of  extreme 
pri^  and   extreme  meanness:  wrt  lj(it»  h  imtf 

7ru¥  \  To  which  we  may  add,  as  a  companion, 
Dr.  Jortin's  portrait  of  Achilles :  "  A  boisterouSy 
**  7'apaciouSy  mercenary^  cruely  and  unrelenting 
'^  brute ;  and  the  reader  pities  none  of  his  cala- 
''  mities,  and  is  pleased  with  none  of  his  sue* 
"  cesses  ^ !  **  This  is  far  enough  from  the  x«f  «• 
hiyfub  cirif txfftopf.  But  for  a  juster  account  of  this 
matter,  and  for  the  best  illustration  of  this  pas- 
sage of  Aristotle  that  can  be  given,  I  refer  the 

reader 

•  *'  So  that  he  united  in  himself  two  vices  the  most 
**  opposite  to  each  other;  avaricious  meanness  on  the 
'^  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  an  insolent  contempt  botk 
*f  of  Gods  and  men." — P.  1 74,  id.  Massey. 

\  Six  Dissertations^  p.  a  J  4* 
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reader  to  Dr.  Beattie*s  analysis  of  liie  character 
of  this  hero,  as  drawn  by  Homer;  Essay  on 
Poetry,  &p.  Part  L  ch.  iv. 

NOTE    120. 

p.  147.     And    beside    these,  whatevee 

RELATES  TO  THOSE  SENSES  WHICH  HAVE  A 
NECESSARY    CONNECTION    WITH    PoETRY. 

Here  are  two  readings :  t«c  ^o^»  ra,  t^  M»yKng 

«)coXH08(rftC  airOntf'etc  n/  iroifirixt} :  and,  ra  ir»f»  r^c- 

iZ  ip»yxnif  &c.  but  in  both^  the  object,  and  general 
sense  of  the  passage,  seem  tp  be  the  same,  though 
in  both,  the  expression,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
sufficiently  embarrassed  and  obscure.  I  have 
preferred  the  latter,  (which  is  that  of  Victorius,) 
as  bein^  on  the  whole,  the  clearest  *• 

The  senses  that  belong  to,  accompany^  or  are 
connected  xvithy  Poetry,  are,  plainly,  the  sights 
and  the  hearings  as  relative  to  the  o4^»(,  or  spec- 
tadCj  in  the  whole  extent  of  that  term,  and  to  the 
MfXcveiitf  or  Music.  When  these  are  said  to  be 
f^  i¥»yKni  axoXsOxcai  nj  voinrixv,  it  cannot  be 
meant  that  the  parts  relative  to  them  are  essential 
to  the  Tragic  Poem,  like  the  Jabte^  manners,  &c. 
but  only,  that  they  are  necessary  appendages  of 
the  drama  in  its  complete  state,  as  designed  for 

represefitationi 

*  In  the  treatise  Htp  oMnfwg,  the  same  expression 
occar8>--«  puif  itpn  MM  ywais  AK0AOT9EI  vaswv  £ff 
ANATKHZ.  *'  Tacius  et  gustus  animalia  omniA  itecessarii 
comitantwr:*  JTom.  i.  f.  663.  ed.  JDvmL 
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represmtaiian.  This  is  perfectly  conformable  to 
Tvhat  was  before  aaid  of  the  0\ng ;  that,  though 
confe^edly,  in  one  view,  iiKir«  •mciiw  t^?  ir^n- 
Tixn?  •  *,  yet,  in  another  view,  Bff  ANAFKHS  iw  m 

The  drift  of  the  preempt  is  obvious.  The  deco- 
ration should  be  such  as  to  agree  with  the  rules 
just  laid  down  far  the  fna$mers.  The  soeneiy, 
dresses,  action,  &c.  must  be  »^/ii«tro»rii,  «f»oia( — 
probability,  nature,  and  the  castumej  must  be  ob-^ 
served.  Even  the  /*ijuii«*k  ^(Xr»o>iMr,  the  mptwed 
mUatuniy  has  here,  too,  its  obvious  application. 
The  squalid  hair^  and  ragged  dress,  of  Electm  % , 
must,  as  well  as  the  a-xAfi(«ni(  of  Achilles,  be  a 
little  flattered  in  the  representation,  and  not  too 
likCy  kc. 

The  rule  extends,  also,  to  the  Mekpcna^  or  the 

Music ;  which^  from  other  passages  of  Aristotle's 

works,  we  may  suspect  to  have  been  sometimes 

such,  as  sacrificed  propriety,  and  just  expression 

-^e  iitii;  the  ir^fv-ov,  &c.  to  the  depraved  taste  of 

what  he  calls  the  fo(T»Kdi  spectators'. 

It 


•  Cap.  vi.— "  is  most  foreign  to  the  art."— -TransL 
Part  11.  Sect.  g. 

*  Ibid.  init.  *'  The  DECORATION  must  nccissarify  be 
'<  one  of  iu  parts."    Part  H.  Sect.  j. 

«  X««4ai  liM  niNAPAN  KOMAN, 
Km  TPTXH  TAA'  km  mxTm. 

Eurip.  EUcira,  184. 

^  See,  i>^^^i/&.  Ub.viii.'  cap,  6,  and  7,  p.  4.57>^* 

459,  A.  id.  DuvqU    The  conusu  {ay«ifE$)9  inaecd,  of 

which 
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It  is  probable  that  Aristotle  alludes,  also,  to 
cap.  xvii.  and  to  the  mistakes,  which  the  Poet  is 
liable  to  comttit,  who  composes  without  keeping 
the  stage^  and  the  effects  of  representation,  in  his 
eye  \ 

Though  the  Poet  neither  painted  the  scenes^ 
nor  made  the  dresses^  yet  all  this  formed  one  of 
the  six  constituent  parts  of  Tragedy ;  fell,  of 
course,  under  the  direction  and  controul  of  the 
Poet,  and  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
success  of  his  piece,  at  a  time  when  representor- 
Han  was  almost  essential  to  the  idea  of  dramatic 
poetry', 

NOTE    121. 

» 

P.  148.    All  THOSE  discoveries  in  which 

THE  SIGK  IS  PRODUCED  BY  WAY  OF  PROOF. 

'Ai  TTintii  wnLx.  Well  explained  by  Dacier  after 
the  Italian  commentators.  Indeed,  the  very  words 
of  Homer,  in  the  passage  alluded  to,  sufficientiy 
illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  expression. 

El 


which  he  speaks  in  these  passages,  seem  to  hare  been 
merely  musical.  But  the  kn:^wn  influence  of  the  same 
popular  audience  in  the  draipatic  contests,  and  the  caution 
given  by  Aristotle  in  the  passage  we  are  considering, 
make  it'  probable,  that  even  in  the  music  of  Tragedy^ 
especially  in  the  instrumental  part  of  it,  something  of  the 
same  accommodation  might  prevail. 

•TransU  Part  II.  Sect.  17. 

t  See  voKi.  Diss,  1,  PartIL  at  the  end» 
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^Cxp^  fii  fu  yvurov,  DISTXieHTON  t  m  6vii^, 
*OrAHN &c.  Od.^217, 

*'  To  §^ve  you  firmer  faithy  now  trust  your  eye : 
**  Lo !  the  broad*  jc^r  indented  on  my  thigh." 

Pope,  XXI.  226. 
Other  instances  of  signs  thus  used,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  accidental  discovery,  but  as  confirma- 
tions of  a  "ooluntary  discovery  previously  made, 
may  easily  be  found.  Thus,  in  the  Eltctra  of 
Sophocles,  when  Electra  asks  her  brother,  'H  yaj 
^w  xijy©* ; — ^he  answers — 

NOTE   122, 

P.  148.  ThOSS  which HAPPEN  SUD- 
DENLY AND  CASUALLY,  ARE  BETTER. 

Ex  irs{ivcTs»«(. — "  Non  valet  hie  wjf »irfTfi«,  mu- 
tfttionetn  illani  ingentem  fortunarum,  sed,  ix 
irff iirgTfi«(,  significat,  casu,  fortuito,  et  quia  ita 

"  cecidit/* — Victbrmi. 
^o  in  the  passage  from  Polybius  quoted  by 

Suidas,  under  the  words  lh»\inr%%my  and  Ev/acm^  : — 

i  TV^ii  TO  irAfloy  miyg^ytA  ;((w/Aey0»,  ii^  £K   II£PI« 
II£TEIA£,  dXKct  ihst  ruf  dy^iifctaf.  x,  r.A* 

Aristotle's  using  the  word  thus,  adverbially, 
after  having  hitherto  used  it  only  in  its  technical, 
or  dramatic^  sense,  of  a  sudden  change  of  fortune, 

produces 


u 


J 

\ 
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produces  some  ambiguity ;  and  the  more  so, 
the  adverbial  phrasei  in  wifvirfriie^^  seems  not  to 
be  of  very  common  occurrence.     Heinsius,  taking 
flrigifi-irfMi  in  die  dramatic  sense,  translates — ^^  quae 
*^  e  mutatiombus  in  contrarium  orhmtur ;"  which^ 
indeed,  is  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  expression^ 
if  mt  understood  adverbially.    But  it  cannot  be 
Aristotle's  meaning,  because  the  discovery  of  the 
scar  of  Ulysses  was  not  the  consequence  of  any 
such  T<pi«crfi«.     Indeed,  it  was  neither  the  con- 
sequence, nor  the  cause,  of  any  reverse  of  fortune. 
I  have  sometimes  suspected  that  Aristotle  might 
write  it,  in  nPOHETEIAS,  by  wbich  all  ambiguity 
would  have  been  avoided.     But,  perhaps^  after 
all,  the  phrase  had  no  ambiguity  to  Gredt  ears^ 
and  the  passage  may  be  right  as  it  stands. 

NOTE  123. 

P.  149,  Discoveries  invented,  at  plea- 
sure, BY  THE  POET^  AND,  ON  THAT  ACCOUNTS, . 
STILL   INARTIFICIAL. 

Acvrr^Af    ii^    ai   iriTOin/ABifCu    iro   n    «^irrs,   A# 

(sStc^v*!.  —  The  expression,  vnroMijMvai  ort  m 
mfHTB,  must  necessptly,  I^  think,  be  understood 
empkaticeUy^  add  must  mean^  not  metely  nwexte^ 
(for  so  are  the  other  discoveries  also,  whidifoi^ 
low,)  but  arUtrarify  invented  by  the  Poet,  and 
dmousfy  so,  "  up«i  the  spur  of  tiie  occasion  f 
in  opposition  to  such  means  of  discoveiy  and 

recognition. 
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recognitton,  as,  thougli  still  indeed  of  the  Poet's 
inventicHi;  are  artfully  prepared  in  tlie  very  texture 
of  his  plot,  and  appear  to  arise,  necessarily  or 
probably,  from  the  action  itself.  And  thus  I  find 
it  well  explained  by  Piccolotnini : — ^'  Chiama 
^'  Aristotele  questa  seconda  spetie  di  riconoscf- 
^'  mento,  Jiuto  dal  Poeta:  e  cosi  lo  ebiama,  no» 
'^  perche  in  tutte  le  spetie  il  Poeta  non  sia  qtullo 
^^  che  U  ricofioscimenti,  siccotne  le  allre  parti  dell* 
^'  attione  e  della  favola  panga  e  farmi  coi  versi 
'*  Msi;  ma  ha  daiodqtMssta  spetie piii  cK  aW  altre 
^^  questo  nome,  perche  in  essa,  non  fondandosi  il 
^^  Poeta,  n^  ndlo  stesso  connettiaiento  delle  cose, 
e  nella  stessa  iavola,  n^  in  segno  alcuno  che  la 
persona  stessa,  che  s'ba  da  riconoscere,  gli 
offgrisea  inanei ;  egit,  per  qoesto,.  come  Ubero 
divenuto^  d  suo  mero  (quasi)  arhitrioy  recay 
fingey  e  pene  in  bocca  delta  persona  i  wglia  sua^ 
''  quetla  oeeasione  di  ricomscimento  che  piik  gli 
"  jHocej'  ate.  [p.  230.]  —Yet.  as  this  sense  is 
retb^  inferred  from  the  explanation  subjoined, 

(tavta  iu  ccir^  Acyfi  'A  BOTABTAl  'O  nOlHTHZ, 

dxx  iXi  i  Mteoi;)  than  expressed  by  the  words 
themselves,  I  am  much  inclined  to  suppose  some 
omission  in  the  text. 

The  other  reading,  'OTK  »t«x^**,  is  very  pfeiu- 
^ly  SG^iported  by  the  Abb^  Batteux,  from  a 
passage  of  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  which  has  been 
already  mentioned  in    note    104*.      I   doubt, 

however, 

f  Rhct.  I,  c.  !!•    Tw  h  ^irwv;.  iu  f«v  irsx,^  iciv—it.r^. 
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however,  whether  that  passage  be  fairly  applicable 
to  tills  ^  Bat  though  it  were,  the  sense  aljove 
given,  and  which  I  think  tnust  be  given,  to  the 
expression  imroiii/iAcvad  vir*  m  II.  seems  hardly 
reconcilable  with  this  reading.  For  can  we  con- 
ceive that  Aristotle  would  assign  as  a  reason  why 
such  discoveries  are  not  inartificial^  that  they  are 
arbitrarily  (and  therefore  easily,)  invented  by  the 
Poet? — AIO  iK  »rtx,*Qt. 

I  must  observe,  however,  that  though  these  two 
readings  are  diametrically  opposite,— iirc;^voi — m 
«Tf;^»ei — ^yet,  it  is  some  comfort,  that  whichever 
we  adopt,  the  general  sense  of  the  passage  will 
be  the  same.  As  such  discoveries  are  of- the 
Poefs  tffoentimy  they  are  not  irix^Q\y  in  the  rhe- 
torical sense :  as  they  require  very  little  invention^ 
compared  with  those  which  arise  from  the  action 
itself,  they  may,  in  this  view,  be  denominated, 
^rcx>'^t«  In  either  reading,  therefore,  Aristotle 
will  be  found  to  say  the  same  thing;  Le.  that  the 
iliscoveries  of  this  second  species  are,  in  point  of 
art  and  ingenuity,  superior  to  the  first  species,  and 
inferior  to  all  the  rest. 

^  In  that  passage,  omxyety  is  opposed  to  ENTEXNA, 
and  means,  such  things  as  are  fmeign  to  the  crator^s  art. 
— Here,  the  word  meaos,  not  foreign  to  the  Poet's  art, 
but  only'^riquiring  little,  or  no  art^  or  ingenuity  of  in* 
vendon^  in  the  Poet. 
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NOTE    124. 

P.  149.     Orestes,   after  having  disco* 

▼  £R£D  HIS  SISTER9  DISCOVERS  HIMSELF  TO  HER. 
The    Greek   is — iuyyu^iff't  mv  ihXfn^y  aptyya^ 

f$^ti(  »V  iic<f»ii^ : — this,  as  Victorius  has  observed, 
seems  to  say  the  reverse;  i.e.  that  Orestes  dis- 
covered his  sister  after  having  been  discovered  by 
her :  which  is  not  the  fiict     One  would  rather 

have  expected — avayvM^iO'AC  tup  ahXfnVf  dnypm" 
fitf^n  wr'  IxHfn^:  which  would  also  have  been 
clearer,  and  not  have  given  occasion  to  the  com- 
mentators to  suppose,  that  the  discovery  of  Iphi- 
genia  by  the  letter  was  meant  to  be  included  in 
this  ^ecemf  and  faulty  species  of  discovery ;  whereas 
the  expression  *OION  O^.  ANErNAPIZB  rtip  iiiXpiy, 
leads  very  naturally  to  that  idea.  But  it  is  easy 
to  see,  upon  the  least  reflection,  that  the  discovery 
of  Orestes  only  is  the  example  here  intended. 
This  is  sufficiently  explained  by  Dacier  after 
Victorius.  It  was  natural*  enough,  however,  for 
Aristotle  to  mention  the  other  discovery,  in  passing, 
as  being  the  counterpart  of  a  double  ipcty^ot^'ig  in 
the  same  drama.  [See  cap.  xi.  at  the  end.  TransL 
Part  II.  Sect  9.] — But  this  whole  passage,  I  may 
say^  this  whole  chapter,  has  undoubtedly  been 
most  miserably  mangled  in  transcription. 
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NOTE    125* 

P.  149.  But  Orkstes,  bt  [verbal  proofs]  &c. 

The  reading  ^liich  Victorius  regarded  aB  mpM 
authentic  is  this : — ix#iv©'  h   ******    Tttvr«i 

— ^wifour  Medicean  manuscripts,  and,  it  seems^ 
<iU  those  in  tiie  King  of  France  s  library,  agree  in 
reading— Jxfir©*  it  «ot©*  xiyii,  x.r.x.*,  and,  in  the 
latter,  we  are  told,  the  words  are  written  without 
vany  hiatus.  This  last  reading,  however^  appears 
to  me  short  and  deficient  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  author,  after  the  words  1x^*1^  J<, — had 
expressed  the  ^Tsea/^s  of  the  discovery,  and  by  them 
denominated  this  species,  as  he  has  all  the  others: 
•— Aa  frniAtiwf — ii»  fAvni^ng — ix  cuXAoyio-fAS — •     But 

how  the  vacancy  was  filled,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine; and  it  is  of  the  less  consequence  to 
determine,  as  we  are  in  possession  of  the  Tn^edy 
itself.'  Aia  o-njbbiftty,  which  Victorius  found  in  one 
MS.  or,  itct  T{x/Ais^icd»,^as  Dacier  ingeniously  cob- 
jectured  from  the  words  of  Euripides  himself 
seem  most  probable.  In  point  of  meamngy  it  is 
indifferent  by  which  of  these  appellations  these 
discoveries  were  distinguished;    nx/An^ioy  being 

according 

*  See  edit.  Ox.  1 786,  and  Batteux'8  translation,  noie  3. 
>— Bt4  M.  Batteux  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  Victorius 
omits  the  words  rcuna  k9\ — he  gives  them  in  his  text^  and 
translates  them  in  his  commentary.  He  rejects  only  the 
supplements  ^mk  ffn^iw* 
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according  to  Aristotle's  own  definition  in  his. 
JthetariCt  only  a  species  of  o-n^n^y.    T8t«»  JIe 

(i«  e.    rt4»    o^Dpfftwy^)    TO    iAi¥  a¥CtYx»iO¥,    rtx/u^Df  loy  \ 

XnfM,tm  is  a  ^j^n,  or  token :  Tix/xn^iov,  a  certain^ 
dedsroe  sign,  such  as  puts  an  end  to  all  doubt, 
according  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  given  by 
Aristotle  in  the  passage  just  referred  to.  We  see, 
fberefore,  with  what  striet  propriety  the  word  is 
used  by  Euripides,  when  Iphigenia  demands,  and 
Orestes  professes  to  give,  a  decisive  proof: 

Iphig. — «%i<^  Ti  Tuvii  fMt  TEKMHPIONj 

And  Orestes,  presently  after,  when  he  produces 
-    bis  last  and  strongest  proof,  says 

*A^*  uiw  aurO^,  rai$  ^^curu  T£KMHPIA^ 

It  is,  indeed,  some  objection  to  h»  ^nft^twp,  in 
this  passage  of  Aristotle,  that  it  would  appear  to 
confound  this  discovery  with  the  Jh'stl  by.  giving 
k  the  same  denomination.  But  this,  perhaps, 
would  be  sufficiently  obviated  by  the  explanation 
immediately  subjoined  : — A«  o^/*iiw*  TATTA  fAtp 
m  aur^  AEFEI  m  psXirai,  &C.  2ii/(*fiov,  in  the 
fo'st  species  of  discovery,  is  used  for  visible,  ex- 
ternal prop£i :  here,  it  would  be  used  for  verbal, 
argumentative  proofs ;  as  it  i^  used,  continually, 
in  this  treatise.     And  it  may  also  be  observed, 

.     that 

^  Lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  p*  517.  eJ.  DuvaL 

*  h^ig'  in  Taur. —  from  v.  808 — to  8a6. — In  the 

Electra  of  Sophocles^  DA^H  ZHMEIA  is  used,  v.  892, 

'  as  equivalent  to  tek^w  which  occurs  afterwards,  v.  910. 

N  2- 
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that  Aristotle  himself,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter, 
(if  the  integrity  of  the  text  be  admitted^  refers  to 
this  sort  of  discovery,  among  others,  under  the 
denomination  of  tiitoiyijuivx  2HMEIA. 

NOTE  126. 
P.  149.    For,  some  of  the  things,  froj* 

VHICH  those  proofs  ARE  DRAWN,  ARE  EVEN 
SUCH  AS  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  PRODUCED  AS 
VISIBLE   SIGNS. 

— Efiiv  yccf  dv  mx  xai  Ivcyxfiv. — In  the  sense 
which  I  have  given  to  this  obscure  sentence,  the 
only  sense  that  I  thought  could  fairly  be  extracted 
from  the  words,  I  am  glad  to  find  myself  sup- 
ported by  the  judgment  of  Victorius. — "  Quart 
propk  dictum  peccatum  est:  (Ji'  •  tyyvc  rup 
£ig%lj.tvn;  diAotgricif  ifitf.)  quia  si  ilia  quibus  usus 
est  Orestes  uon  omnio6  signa  fuerunt ; — neque 
enim  ostendi  potuerunt; — prop&  tamen  ilia 
^*  accesserunt;  atque  ita  propfe  ut  qucedam  ex 
'^  ipsis  illius  prosus  generis  Juerint^  quamvis  ita 
''  ipsis  ille  usus  non  sit  Hoc  emm  arbitror  va* 
"  lere,  "  licebat  eiiim  quadam.  etiam  portare^ — 
id  est,  manu  tenere,  et  jubere  ut  ipsa  videret  ac 
reminisceretur,"  &c. 
Evia,  because  all  the  proofs  of  Orestes  were  not 
of  this  kind,  but  only  Electra^s  xoorJi^  and  the  lance. 
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NOTE    127, 

P.  149.    The    discqvebt   by  the  sound 

OP    THE    SHUTTLE. 

"H  Tfig  xi(K^^  ^wi— Dacier,  after  some  other 
coajiuentators,  makes  a  speaking  shuttle  of  this ; 
and  wonders,  as,  indeed,  he  well  might,  that  the 
great  critic  should  let  so  monstrous  an  absurdity 
pass  without  a  severer  censure  than  that  of  its 
wanting  art.  Others  understand,  much  more 
reasonably,  not  the  literal,  but  the  metaphorical, 
voiix  of  the  shuttle,  in  the  epistolary  web  by 
which  Philomela  is  said  to  have  conveved  to  her 
sister  the  dismal  tale  of  her  sufferings, 

— »5if  iTdiiuXfjuxff'i  STOMA  TI  x^^^H'^^* 

in  the  language  of  that  most  curious  of  all  Poets^ 
John  Ttetzes  \ 

fiut  as  this  seems  to  have  been  the  current  tra- 
ditional  story,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  ad- 
duced as  a  circumstance  invented  at  pleasure  by 
the  Poet.  I  should  rather  suppose,  that  the  dis- 
covery in  question,  whatever  it  might  be,  was 
effected  by  the  sound  of  the  shuttle,  which  Aris- 
totle ealls,  fmtiy  voice,  not,  probably,  in  his  own 
language,  but  in  the  poetical  language  of  the 
Tragedy  itself  to  which  he  alludes.  For  these 
mpuhc,  it  seems,  were  a  very  vocal  sort  of  things, 
nothing  like  the  shuttles  of   ^'  these  degenerate 

"  days." 


•  CAi/.  yiu  Z4a»--5€e  Ovid's  Metam.  lib,  vi.  57a,  &c. 
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'*  days."  Every  one  recollects  the  **  arguto  pcc^ 
"  tine''  of  Virgil.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the 
'  amplification  of  some  Greek  epigranunatists,  nvho 
scruple  not  to  compare  them  to  swallows,  and  even 
to  nightingales ; 

KepciSot^  o^6^oXotXot(n  XEAIAOZIN  sIxfXo^Mmc--^ 

And, 
Ki^yciSu  S"  BijTroiiirov  AHAONA — ^ 

Hence  the  ridiculous  fancy  of  Joseph  Scaliger, 

that  the  metamorphosis  of  Procne  into  a  swallow 

was  exhibited  in  the  Tereus  of  Sophocles,  and  that 

^  a  shuttle  was  made  use  of,  instead  of  a  zvhistle  or 

'bird-pipe^  to  imitate  the  swallow  s  voice ! — 

NOTE   128. 

P.  149.    Thus  in  th^  Cyprians  op  Di- 

CiEOGENES  -  -  -• 

That  this  was  a  distinct  Poem  from  the  Vivwfm 
mentioned  afterwards  in  cap.  icxiii.  seems  clear 
from  this  sinj^le  circumstance,  observed  by  Vic- 
torius,  that  the  Epic  Poem  called  The  CjfpriacSy — 
.  Tx  Kvwf  tft  tvjj, — is  mentioned  there  by  Aristotle^ 
as  it  is,  generally,  by  other  andent  writers,  in  terms 
that  imply  a  doubt  of  its  author':  ivhereas  here 
the  author  is  named,  without  any  expression  of 
uncertainty. 

Whether  the  Poem  was  EpiCf  or  Trcfgic^ 
cannot  be  determined ;  nor,  from  the  ambiguity  of 

the 

^'jinthol,  lib.  yu  cap.  8»    *  — 'i  w  Kv9rfi«iKi  srwnwK-  - -. 
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|ihe  c^se,  nt<  KimyMi;,  whether  the  title  of  it  was 
T^  Kuff i«,  or,  0»  Kwpio* — The  Cypiiacs^  or,  The 
Cyprians,  The  latter  is,  certainly,  the  most  pro- 
bable title  for  a  Tragedy^  and  therefore,  as  Dicce- 
ogenes  is  recorded  only  as  a  Tragic  and  Dithyr- 
anibic  Po^  I  have  ventured  to  adopt  it 

NOTE  129. 

P.  149.      Iir  THE  TALE  OF  AlXlfiTOUS . 

See  Od.viii.  521. — ^There  is  another  discaoery 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  4th  hook,  where  Menelaus 
recognizes  Telemachus  by  the  tears  be  ^eds  at  Ibe 
mention  of  his  father.  There  is  not,  I  think, 
either  in  Homer,  or  in  any  other  Poet,  a  more 
natural  and  affecting  picture  of  friendly-  regre^  on 
Ibe  one  hand,  and  filial  affection  on  the  other.-r 
^  Of  all  the.  friends  I  have  lost,"  says  Menelaus, 
addressmg  himself  to  Telemachus  without  know- 
ing who  he  .was — ^  one  there  is,  whom  I  lament 
"  more  than  all  the  rest :" — 

'Oca^   *0 Jufl"iu^   i[ioyii(r$    %ou   j^aro '  —  T{#    ^»g 

Kiivrs,  OTTcog  ^  Jif^ov  d'jrotX'^Tcu*  ih  ri  iJ^ar^ 

Aoci^nK  ^*  ^  yB^Vj  xon  6%s^^y  TbfjyzKcmBiUf 
TfXi^;^  ^1  09  \Kuifb  vbov  y%yomt  m  olK£f. 

1^  4  ^^ 
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fig  pxro '- — r»  ^  ei^»  Traifll^  v<p*  IfiSftm  iif$it 
yooto.  ^dKiuredc, 

Afi/ponp^tn  %^f<rr  vofjcre  Sb  fjuv  Mgy«Xa(&».  -  -  - 

Od.  A.  105 — \ 

That  the  title,  AAxavoit,  or  AXxii^s,  iw^Xoy^y  was 
understood  to  refer  chiefli/  to  the  long  narration  c^ 
Ulysses,  which  occupies  fixir  books  of  the  Odys- 
sey, seems  dear,  even  from  the  proverbial 
application  of  the  expression.  Aw^xoy^  Axxims. — 

Suidas.  And  so  Jul.  Pollux : — iwi  iMx^m  fn^ti»  K 
But  a  passage  in  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  leaves  no 
doubt.  He  there  expressly  mentions  Homers 
account  of  the  speech  of  Ulysses  to  Penelope, 
Od.  xxiii.  310,  &c.  as  being  the  AAxiyy  aVoX^y^ 
compressed  into  an  abridgment  of  thirty  verses. — 

UafoiuyfAa  i  AKuius  dx^Xoy^y  on  vgog  my  Ibiws* 
Xovny  h   Tficcitorra   iwi(ri    rcvoifirai  ^      Now   those 

verses  are^  in  fact,  a  mere  table  of  contents  to  the 
9th;  1  oth,  1 1  th,  and  1 2th  books,  which  contain 
the  naiTative  of  Ulysses  at  the  cowt  of  Alcinous.— 
This  title,  therefore,  (AXxtyic  A^woXoy^)  must  at 
least  have  extended  to  those^^r  books.  But  the 
passage  which  is  the  subject  of  this  note,  seems  to 

prove 

*  Not  ill  translated  by  jpenton,  in  Pcfc\  Odyssey^ 
bookiv.  131. 

*  11.  4.  and  VI.  26. 

*  III.  16.^.  603.  cd.  Duwd. 
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prove  that  it  extended  still  fiirther ;  for  here  we 
are  referred  to  the  eighth  book  under  that  title ; 
though  the  speech,  the  fAuitfx  fnrif  of  Ulysses, 
does  not  commence  till  the  ninth.  The  editions 
prefix  tlie  title,  Aax»»h  diroXoTOly  mdy  to  the  eighth 
book. — The  fSict  seems  to  be,  that  the  titles,  by 
which  the  difierent  parts  of  Homer's  Poems  were 
first  distioguished,  were  applied  to  part^  of  very 
unequal  lengths;  so  that  afterwards^  when  the 
equal,  or  nearly  equal,  division  into  books  took 
place,  it  would  not  always  coincide  exactly  with 
the  other  division,  formed  by  the  difierent  distinct 
subjects  or  episodes  of  the  Poem ;  but  one  title 
would  sometimes  comprehend  several  books,  and 
different  parts  of  the  same  book,  would  sometimes 
be  distinguished  by  difierent  titles.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  Jifth  book  of  the  Odyssey  had  txvo 

titles,  TLaXMf^n^  Avr^ovj  and    Sx'^'^i   ^^  '^^  ^^(^  ''^^ 

ffX'^hap :  and  the  last  book  threCy  Nixui^ir — T»  h 
A«f(T8 — and,  J.wwi»%  ^.  And  thus^  on  the  other 
J^and,  the  title,  Aaxivs  AvoXoy^*,  is'  not,  I  appre^ 
hend^  to  be  considered  as  appropriated  to  any  one 
book,  but,  probably,  comprehended  Jwe  books — 
irom  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth,  inclusively ;  per- 
haps, was  understood  to  refer,  generally,  to  the 
whole  Episode  of  Alcinous;  as  indeed  the  ex^ 
pression  AAKINOT  dvoXoy^  — "  the  story  of 
Alcinous" — seems  rather  to  imply.    And  the 

difierent 

^  See  iElism,  F^  Hist.  lib.  xiii.  cap^  14,  and  the  nQtG» 
of  Periaboni^s. 
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different  parts  of  this  long  Episode  were,  again, 
sutKiistinguisbed  by  other  titles ;  such  as»  KyxA^^ytftiy 
Nfxviosy  T»  KifKfif,  &c.  Indeed,  the  title,  AAxivs 
AvoXoyoi,  though  prefixed  only  to  the  eighth 
book,  seems  evidently  extended  beyond  that  book 
by  the  title  subjoined  as  its  equivalent^ — ^*H,  ra  m 
OJuco-iMc  vi^f «  AkKtm.  But  how  the  word  «r«- 
A9)^  got  into  the  plural  number  here,  I  do  not 
well  understand.  This  circumstance,  however, 
toother  with  the  idea  of  its  being  omfined  to  this 
single  book,  has,  I  think,  led  Perinnius  and  odier 
learned  men  into  mistakes  concerning  the  reason 
of  the  appellation.  Periz<mius  (ubi  s^p.)  thiaks 
the  eighth  book  was  so  called,  '^  iecmise  there  are 
^'  Meoeral  ^eeckes  cf  Aldnous  initf  and  others 
suppose,  that  the  title  alludes  to  the  aongis  of 
Demodocus*. 

NOTE  130. 
P.  150.   The   DiscovEar  occasioned  bt 

EEASONIKO,  OR  INFERENCE  ;   SUCH  AS  THAT  IN 
THE  ChOEPHORJC — •  '  * 

Here  is  mudi  obscurity  aiyl  confiisioa. — Oqe 
thing,  however,  seems  dear;  that  h  tnM^icitmj 
cannot  mean  as  some  inteq)reters  jhave  under* 
stood  it  to  mean,  **  .by  .reasoning  or  infereoce  ia 
^^  the  mind  of  the  person  who  ^Mioj^  the  dis* 
<<  covery ;''  because  thb  is  common  to  joU  .tlie 
anodes  of  discovery.    When  Electra  recogniases 

her 


"^m 


I  Schmidiua,  in  find.  Man.  p^  94* 
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her  brother,  does  she  not  infer ^  or,  in  the  phi- 
losopher 8  language,  sylhgize  ?  ^'  This  man  has 
"  seen  the  lance — ^nobody  coiM  see  it  but  Ores- 
"  tes — ^This  is  Orestes." — And  the  same  may  be 
said  of  all  the  other  recognitions.  Discovery  by 
inference^  therefwe,  on  ike  part  (f  the  discaoereTf 
cannot  be  made  a  distinct  species.  The  discovery 
Aristotle  means,  is  plainly  A  discovery,  not  nukk, 
but  occasioned,  by  inference.  Throughout  all  his 
instances,  he  considers  only  the  means,  or  occasion, 
of  discovery,  as  furnished,  in  some  way  or  odier, 
by  the  person  tliscovered.  With  respect  to  bodily 
marks,  bracelets,  &c.  the  letter  of  Iphigenia,  and 
the  verbal  rtufMiftm  of  Orestes,  this  is  obvious 
enough,  fiat  the  case  is  the  same  ivith  the  dis- 
covery by  memory :  in  both  the  examples  of  that 
species,  the  persons  are  discovered,  ndt  by  recol- 
lection in  the  discoverers,  but  by  the  ej^eefs  4s(  h 
an  themselves.  And  so  here  too,  in  the  three 
last  exunples  of  diiicovery  U  <puxxayi«iM,  however 
obscure  in  other  respects,  this  at  least  seems  clearly 
•enough  expressed,  that  the  persons  are  discovered 
by  their  own  reasoning,  or  inference ;  that  i^,  by 
something  which  it  leads  them  to  say  \ 

£ut,    the   difficulty  is,    that  Aristotle'^  ^st 
example,  appears  not  to  accord  with  this  Mea,  and 

with 


■Mk 


*  Some  time  after  these  remarks  were  written^  I  found 
them  coincide  exactly  with  those  of  Piccolomini,  whose 
'comment  on  this  passage  is,  as  usual,  exa9t  and  clear* 
See  also  Benius,  who  follows  him.    . 
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with  the  other  examples.  The  inference  bere^ 
appears  to  be,  even  from  the  words  themselves  *, 
and,  if  the  Chdephora  of  ^chylus  be  intended, 
as  the  commentators  suppose,  certainly  », — in- 
ference  in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  makes  the 
discovery.  But  as  this,  for  the  reasons  already 
given,  cannot,  I  think,  be  admitted,  we  must  either 
leave  this  knot  as  it  is,  or  solve  it  by  supposing  some 
other  Tragedy,  not  extant,  to  be  meant,  in  which 
the  conclusion  mentioned  was,  as  in  all  the  other 
instances  that  follow,  the  occasion  only  of  the  dis- 
covery ^  Nor  will  this  appear  a  very  improbable 
supposition,  if  we  recollect  the  swarm  of  Tragic 
Poets  who  were  continually  exercising  their  mven- 
tion  upon  a*  few  popular  subjects,  and  the  number 
of  different  Tragedies  which,  in  consequence,  we 
find  recorded,  not  only  on  the  same  subject,  but 
even  with  the  same  title ;  often  with  some  sKght 
variation  only,  in  the  mode  of  a  discovery,  and 
other  episodic  inddents  of  the  plot,  which  would 
still  leave  a  general  resemblance,  ^  sort  oifambf 
likeness,  between  them,  such  as^  in  fiu:t,  we  find 

in 

^  So,  Beni :  *'  Itaque  primum  exemplum  sic  intelligen* 
*'  dum  crediderim,  ut  Electra  agnita  sit,  non  Oresie$: 
ita,    nimirum,  ut  cum   Orestes  eo  modq  ratiocinanum 
audiret  fuel/am,  dum  Orestem  sibi  similem  diceret,  inde 
•*  Electram  agnoscat:*    Pauli  £erm,  in  Jn  Poet.  Cam- 
fmnt.  p.  348. 


\ 
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in  Tragedies  on  the  same  subject  now  extant ; 
in  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  and  that  of  Euripides, 
and  the  Chdephora  of  ^schyliis. 

But  we  may  say,  farther,  that  this  supposition 
seems  to  be  favoured  by  the  Tragedy  of  iEschylus, 
itself;  with  which,  what  Aristotle  here  says,  ap* 
pears  to  me  by  no  means  exactly  to  con^espond. 
The  reader,  who  mil  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  whole  passage  supposed  to  be  here  alluded  to, 
from  V.  166,  to  V.  233  ^  will,  I  believe,  think  with 
me,  that  the  discovery,  in  that  play,  cannot  with 
propriety  be  denominated  a  disccway  made  by  in- 
ference from  resemblance.  The  circumstances  of 
the  lock  of  hair,  and  the  footsteps,  produce  in 
Electra^s  mind  no  more  than  a  glimmering  of 
hope — o-ftivo/iAcii  J*  wir'  ixiFii^  [v,  iy2.] — ^and  she 
is  so  &r  from  discovering  Orestes  by  them^  that 
even  when  he  appears  before  her,  she  is  not  con- 
vinced till  he  produces  the  iparfA^ — ^the  vest,  or 
veil.  This  is  justly  remarked  by  Brumoy ;  '^  Tout 
^'  cela  (i.  e.  the  hair,  &c.5  ne  Jiut  que  la  rendre 
"  plus  inquiete :  £Ue  demeure  done  dans  cc  trou* 
^*  ble  jusqu'  h  ce  qu'  Oreste  paroisse  k  ses  yeux. 
^^  U  se  montre  tout  k  coup,  et  sejait  reconnoitre 
"  pour  sonJrerCy  en  ltd  prisentant  un  voile  qu'elle 
"  a  tissu  eUe-meme  *."    This  I  take  to  be  the  true 

'  In  Mr.  Potter's  Msdkylus,  from  p.  329,  to  334. 
Quarto, 

•  Theat.  dcs  Grecs,  li.  p.  6. — Mr.  Potter  is  of  the 
same  opinion : — *^  No  discoviryXt  from  h^cc  raised:  but 

w  the 
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cbftyytf^io-ic  of  this  drama;  and  it  belongs  ratlier 
to  Aristotle's  fir%t  class — #*«  n^um ;  if  not  even 
to  the  worst  sort  of  that  class,  where  the  sign  is 
produced  T»rf4*c  wfx*, — hy  way  (ff  proof.  Indeed^ 
even  admitting  that  Electra  may  be  considered  as 
recognizing  her  brother  by  inference  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  lock  of  hair  and  the  footsteps 
only»  still,  as  Piccolomini  acutely  and  solidly  ob- 
serves, this  instance  would  belong  to  iiitjirst 
species  of  discovery  by  signs.  ^'  Questo  riconos- 
^*  cimento  mm  i  delta  quarta  specie,  ma  delta 
**  prima ;  nato,  non  da  sUlogismo,  ma  da  segno  : 
*^  posciache  Elettra,  preso  per  segno  d'Oreste  la 
*'  ca^gUatura^  sopra  tal  segno,  quasi  sopra  mezzo 
^^  termine,  fabrica  11  sillogismo  che  ella  f ^  in  se 
^^  stessa,  argomentando,  che  colui  fusse  Oreste : 
^'  havendo  io  ^  detto,  ch'  in  ogni  riconosdmento 
''  suoF  intenoenir  sillogismo  ed  drgomentatione 
'^  dctttro  all'  ammo  della  persona  riconoscente!' 
p.  236. 

KOTE   131. 

'  P.  150.  "  He  came  TO  FIND  HIS  |50N,  AND 
^'   HE    HIMSELy    MUST   PERISH.** 

It  is  not  very  obvious,  how  these  words  are  to 
be  brought  to  any  thing  like  reasoning,  or  m* 
ference.  —  But  all  here  is  darkness.    The  far- 
fetched explanation  which  Dacier  has  condescended 

to 

^'  the  mind  of  Electra  is  deeply  itrack ;  she  reasons  and 
''  conjectures,  and  so  is  finely  prepared  for  the  discoveij 
/'  wJuch  i99nfQUvw$!*    Notes  on  the  Choephorse. 
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to  boitow/ without  notice,  from  Castelvetro^  for 
whom,  in  his  {Mface^  he  expresses  so  much  con* 
fempt,  only  serves  to  make  the  **  darkness"  more 
«  visible." 

I  know  not  whether  it  be  worth  while  to  remark 
a  mere  resemUanOe  of  expression^  but  a  very  close 
ooe^  in  Homer : 

M?  tfatref    mir^m  AIZHMENOS,  ATTOS 
'OAAMAI.  Od.  O.  90. 

NOTE    132. 

P.  150.      There    is  also    a  •  compound 

SORT,  &c. 

When  the  meaning  of  an  author  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  explained,  all  that  a  trandatw  can  do, 
ifl^  to  be  particularly  careful  to  render  faithfully  his 
tcopds.  This  I  have  endeavmired  to  do  here :  but 
wheth^  I  kaoe  done  even  this,  the  manifest  cor« 
ruptien  <lf  the  text  must  leave  uncertain.  What-^ 
evei*  sense  may  be  enveloped  in  the  Gneek,  I  hope 
TODttdiis  enveloped  in  the  £ngtish.  But  what  that 
IS,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say. — ^With  respect  to 
the  title  of  the  drama,  Oiuc^wf  Yfv/«yyix^,  if  I 
have  *Mt  ^ven  it.  its  only  pomUe  sense,  I  have, 
surely,  ^en  it  its  most  natural  and  obvious 
'sense: — Ulysses  m  the  disguise  of  a  messenger. 
For  I  am  'rea%  not  able  to  see,  how  the  words, 
w4thout  violent  twisting,  can  be  made  to  signify 
pamvehff  as  Castelvetro  would  have  it,  **  Ulisse  di 
5  "  cm 
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"  ad  sono  recate false  nwelk ;'  though  Victoriug 
has  prmiounced  a  man  to  be  a  fool,  n  ho  pretends 
to  determine  which  of  these  two  meanings  is  the 
right  one '.  Had  b,  false  Ulysses  been  meant,  it 
^ems  probable,  that  the  word  "fittiotv^cwt  would 
rather  have  been  used ;  as  Ytuln^axX^f ,  The  false 
Herctdes,  was  the  title  of  a  Comedy  oi  Menander* 

A9»yyafisirr^—*SC.    tb   itargn:    I   see  no  Other 

construction,  as  the  text  stands.  And  so  Vic* 
torius : — '^  Spectatores  ita  accepisse  iUam  vocem, 
'^  tof^uam  si  ipsiy  rei  illius  auxilio,  ipsum  agtd^ 
**  turi  essent.*^ ' 

Ulysses  seems  to  have  been  a  rich  and  valuable 
resource  to  the  dramatic  writers.  His  history  fur- 
nished the  subjects  of  many  Comedies^  as  well  as 
Tragedies.  See  Casaubon  upon  Athenasus, 
p.  397. — ^There  werei  Ulysses  fVounded — Uhfsses 
Mad  —  Ulysses  the  Deserter  —  Ulysses  Ship^ 
wrecked — Ulysses  fFeaoingy  &c. — ^The  subject  of 
ibe  play  here  mentioned  seems  to  have  been  sug« 
gested  by  Homer,  Od.  B.  1 20.  But,  what  it  was — 
how  this  discovery  was  compound  («^»tiT^)— or 
how,  indeed,  it  was  a  discovery  at  all— ^what  the 
precise  paralogism  was,  &c.  I  confess  myself 
totally  unable,  from  the  short,  perplexed,  and  pro- 
bably corrupt  words  of  the  text,  to  make  rat 
The  reader  may  see,  )iowever,  a  great  variety  of 
different  conjectures  in  the  commentators;  and 

I  believe 

*  **  Hsec  enim  ita  incerta  suut^  ut  itidtum  esse  yideatur 
iliquid  ipsorum  affirmare." 
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I  bdiere  when  he  htts  read  them  alL  he  will  find 
hioaself  just  where  he  was.  For  my  part,  I  leave 
tins  bow  of  Ulysses  to  be  bent  by  stronger  arms 
than  mine : — 

NOTE    133. 

P.  151.  But  OF  ALL  DISCOTERIESy  THE  BEST 
IS  THAT  WHICH  ARISES  FROK  THE  ACTION 
ITSELF . 

t 

I  agree  with  those  commentators,  who  under* 
>tand  this  to  be  ^ven  by  Aristotle  as  a  species  of 
wfayf^f^ctf  distinct  from  any  of  the  preceding. 
This  appears,  i  •  From  his  examples,  which  are 
very  different  from  all  those  before  produced, 
and  not  reducible,  I  think,  to  any  of  his  classes. 
The  discovery  of  Iphigenia  by  the  letter,  is,  in- 
deed, mentioned  under  his  second  class,  but  not 
as  an  instance  of  that  species. — See  note  1 24. 
2dly,and  principally,  from  his  saying,  ^^  After  these, 
"  the  nest  best  are  the  discoveries  by  inference^' — 
naming  an  entire ,  species  y  which  he  would  not, 
surely,  have  done,  had  his  best  of  all  discoveries 
been  such,  as  might  be  found  equally  in  the  other 
species;  bad  he  been  speaking,  as  some  under*^ 
stand  him,  only  of  the  best  way  of  using  th€ 
discoveries  already  enumerated. 
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NOTE    134. 

P.  151.     Such  discoveries  are  the  best^ 

BECAUSE  THEY  ALONE  ARE  EFFECTED  WITHOUT 
INVENTED  PROOFS,  OR  BRACELETS,  &C.  NexT 
TO  THESE  ARE  THE  DISCOVERIES  BY  IN- 
FERENCE. 

If  the  words,  ir£iroif}/Afvwv  o-fijbbcfceir,  refer,  as  it  is 
generally  understood,  to  the  secoftd  sort  of  disco- 
veries exclusively,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  caa 
be  true,  that  the  Jjftk  and  best  sort  of  discoveries, 
that  ix,  vpay/ApiTuiff  is  the  onlj/  one  that  is  effected 
without  hrcented  signs,  bracelets^  &c. — for,  on 
this  supposition,  the  same  may  evidently  be  said 
of  the  third  andjourth  classes,  those  by  memory^ 
and  by  inference^  which  are  expressly  distinguished 
from  the  two  first  classes. 

This  inconsistence  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  removed, 
but  by  understanding  the  words  ^evomjxEifa  o*fi/*fide, 
here,  to  be  used  in  a  wider  sense,  as  including  the 
third  znA  fourth  species,  and,  in  general,  all  dis- 
coveries that  have  any  degree  of  the  defect  which 
Aristotle  means  to  point  out  by  the  expression 
frsvoifipfya&i  iv  th  xoturH,  used  in  describing  the 
second  species,  as  opposed  to  what  he  calls,  Ig 
avrw  w(»yjAcirm ;  though  that  second  species  only 
is  expressly  so  denominated,  because  it  had  this 
'  fault  m  the  most  glaring  degree. 

Any  incident,  or  single  action,  of  that  combi- 
nation of  actions  that  compose  a  &ble,  is  said, 

.       I  think, 
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I  think,  to  be  i^  ctvrw  irpctyfAOLrwy  wben  it  i^  pre^ 
pared  in  the  texture  of  the  plot,  and  appears  to 
follow  so  naturally  and  of  course  (xotra.  ro  ayfty- 
KotftMr  %  T«  iix<^ — )  from  the  incidents  which  precede 
it,  tb^t  the  spectator  does  not  see  how  it  could 
have  been  otherwise*.  On  the  contiiary,  those 
incidents  are  not  i^  awrm  vfayfAarwy  which  are  not 
thus  gradually  prepared,  but  have,  more  or  less, 
the  appearance  of  expedients  brought  in  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  moment;  which  suggest  the 
idea  of  occasional  and  easy  contrivance ;  which, 
though  not,  perhaps,  improbable,  yet  have  not 
such  a  degree  of  probability,  ad  answers  fully  the 
purpose  of  dramatic  illusion,  by  acting  upon  the 
inbd  of  the  spectator  as  necessity  \  and  keeping 
bis  attention  rivetted  to  the  action,  without  suf- 
fering him,  as  it  were,  to  turn  his  eyes  a  moment 
iirom  it,  to  the  resources  oftiiePoefs  invention. 

Now  the  third  enA  fourth  sorts  of  discovery 
appear,  when  we  examine  them,  to  be  of  this  kind. 

They 

•  What  IS  here  expressed  by,  e|  awrw?  vfayfAoruv,  is  more 
fully  expressed,  cap.  x.  where  he  says  of  the  discovery 
and  revolution,  that  they  should  arise  ii  cUrrrii  rn;  owacrMg 
Tiif»08*  «n  EKTXIN  nPOrETENHMENnN  trufAfiama^, 
i  l{  &9aywK  A  «(^vra  ro  wt®-,  ytyvt^Ooti  rauna.  TransL 
Pari  II.  Sect.  8. 

^  *'  Puisque  la  fonction  du  vraisemblable  dans  la  Tra- 
*<  gedie,  est  d*empecher  de  s'appercevoir  de  la  fcinte,  le 
'^  vraisemblable  qui  trorope  le  mieux  est  le  plus  parfait,  et 
•'  c'estcehii  qui  devient  necessairc."  Fontcndlc,  Refl. 
fur  la  Poetique,  Sect.  63. 
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They  are  not  prepared  and  brought  on  gradually 
by  the  precious  circumstances  of  the  fable,  as  in 
the  examples  given  from  the  Oedipus^  and  Iphi-- 
genia  in  TauriSj  but  effected  by  contrivances^  more 
or  less  naturally  introduced  by  the  Poet,   at  the 
moment  when  they  are  waijted ;  by  ttan  suddenly 
shed  at  the  sight  of  a  picture,  by  an  exclamation 
suddenly  uttered.     These,  therefore,  are  not  im- 
properly  included   under    tlie    denomination  of 
«-ivoiiif*c»a  (vvo  T8  xofurs) ;  and  they  are,  also,  in 
the  proper  and  logical  sense  of  the  word,  mfuia ; 
the  tears^  in  the  one  case,  and  the  illative  refkctionj 
or  cxdamation^  iti  the  other,  being  signs  or  tokens^ 
by  which  the  persons  are  recognized.     And  thus, 
what  Aristotle  here  says  seems  true — that  the  dis* 
covery  which  arises  out  of  the  action  itself ^  is  the 
only  sort  that  is  entirely  effected  «yf  u  r^^  wtx^infutfrnif 
m/Mf iMr  %at  irtfiiiftuw :  by  in^ili^Aia,  meaning  the 
fr'st  dass  of  discoveries,  and  under  frtr.  «^. 
comprehending  the  three  other  classes. 

He  has,  plainly,  arranged  his  modes  of  dis- 
covery, as  he  had  before  arranged  the  modes  of 
mana^ng  the  xaOv,  or  disastrous  incidents^  of 
Tragedy  (cap.  xiv.) — in  the  order  of  their  com- 
paradve  excellence ;  beginning  with  the  zoorst^  and 
proceeding  gradually  to  the  best.  When  he  tells 
us,  that  the  discoveries  by  inference  are  the  next 
besty  he  evidently  considers  them,  as  fwt  beingi 
strictly  at  least,  1^  airw  wf ay fimruf ;  and  so  fdx^ 
I  think,  is  intelli^ble :  but,  in  what  respect  they 
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are  better  than  the  preceding  species,  h»  /m^h/mik 
he  has  not  told  us.  The  discovery  by  recollection 
may,  perhaps^  in  thb  respect  be  regarded  as  less 

^  airm    w^%yit^rw^    OT,     nKJTC   of  the    ^^  Poefs 

makhigy*'  as  it  seems  to  require  the  introduction 
of  something  accidental  and  extraneous,  such  as 
the  picture  in  his  first  instance>  and  the  Bard  and 
his  performance,  in  the  second ;  circumstances, 
which  have  moi^e  the  appearance  of  expedients 
than  the  reflection  of  Orestes,  for  example,  in  the 
Tragedy  of  Polyides.  For  that  reflection  arose, 
at  least,  naturaUy^  and  solely^  from  his  situation^ 
and  that  situation  was  essential  to  the  fable. — But 
it  is  time  to  release  the  reader,  and  myself,  from 
the  embarrassments  of  one  of  the  most  corrupt, 
confused,  and  ambiguous  chapters  of  this  mutilated 
and  disfigured  work. 

NOTE    135. 

p.  152.    This,  the  Poet,  &c. 

*0  /Mn  i^mrea  roy  (farnv   ixairtaviy.     Dacier  has, 

at  least,  I  think,  satisfactorily  proved,  that  this 
passage  wants  some  emendation,  and  that  the  sense 
must  be — "  escaped  the  Poety  (not  the  spectator  J 
for  want  of  his  seeing^  or  conceiving  himself  to 
see,  the  action."  He  might  have  added  to  his 
other  reasons,  that  the  word  Xa»9(»yoiTo,  applied 
just  before  to  the  Poet^  seems  to  fix  the  same 
application  of  ixaviaH  here.  The  opposition^  as 
he  has  observed,  is  strongly  marked ; — it  escaped 
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the  Poet;  m  A£  mc  SKHNHZ,  &G.  but  upos 
the  stagCy  &c.  Castelvetro  had  %een  this  before 
Dacier^  and  conjectured,  0  /xir,  igurrxj  A£  tmp 
tf fltmir,  cxav4«yf y  AN.  ^^  La  quat*  contrariety  non 
*^  sarebbe  potuto  essere  cdata  a  Carcino»  se 
**  avesse  riguardata  la  sua  Tragedia  non  come 
**  Poeta,  ma  come  veditore  *."  The  ingenuity  of 
the  conjecture  may  be  allowed ;  not  so,  I  fear,  the 
accuracy  of  the  Greek. 

NOTE    136. 

P.  152.     In  compojsing,  the  Poet  should 

ALSO,  AS  MUCH  AS  POSSIBLE,  BE  AN  ACTOR. 
—  ToK  ff;^H|»«<r»  (ruy»7rify»^9fAt¥0¥  Troiny  —  The 

same  expression  occurs  in  the  Rhetoric^  III.  8. — 

strOnTi,   x»i  oAeo;  rt?  uaroxf KTii,  IXiny^ngH^  ilvau.      But 

there,  this  is  mentioned  only  as  the  means,  by 
which  the  Orator  may  excite  greater  emotion  in 
the  hearer,  immediately :  here,  as  the  means,  by 
which  the  Poet  may  excite  a  stronger  emotion,  a 
greater  reality  of  imagination  and  feeling,  and  a 
more  perfect  alienation  of  person,  if  I  may  ven- 
ture so  to  call  it,  in  himself,  immediately ;  in  order 
to  produce  afterwards  a  correspondent  eflfect  upon 
the  spectator,  by  the  force  and  trutli  of  lus  imi- 
tation. 

"  I  have  often  observed,"  says  the  admirable 
author  of  the  Inquiry  concerning  the  Sublime  and 

Beaut  ifulf 
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Beaiitifuly  ***  that  on  mimicking  the  looks  and 
"  gestures  of  angry,  or  placid,  or  frighted,  or 
**  daring  men,  I  have  involuntarily  found  my  mind 
turned  to  that  passion  whose  appearance  I  en- 
deavoured to  imitate;  nay,  I  am  convinced  it 
is  hard  to  avoid  it,  though  one  strove  to  sepa- 
"  rate  the  passion  from  its  correspondent  ges- 
**  tures^"  I  believe,  however,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  put  on  the  bodily  appearance  of  any 
passion,  without  previously  turning  the  mind,  in 
some  degreCj  to  that  passion.  But  it  is  certain, 
that  tlie  effect,  in  this  case,  will  react  upon  the 
cause,  and  convert  a  slight  and  nascent  emotion 
into  a  more  steady,  strong,  and  real  feeling  of  the 
passion. 

A  singular  instance  of  the  practice  of  this  rule 

of  Aristotle — <r;^iiuaa'»    cvirxtrt^yoi^oiAiifOp    woitjv — in 

a  sister  art,  is  given  in  the  following  curious  acr 
count,  from  Felibicn,  of  Domenichino,  a  painter 
remarkable  for  expression. 

"  II  ne  pouvoit  comprendre  qu'il  y  eut  des 
"  peiutres  qui  travaillassent  k  des  ouVrages  consi- 
"  durables  avec  si  peu  d application,  que  pendant. 
/'  leur  travail  ils  ne  laissassent  pas  de  s  entretenir 
"  avec  leurs  amis.  II  les  regardoit  comme  des 
"  ouvriers  qui  n  avoient  que  le  pratique,  et  nuUe 
"  intelligence  de  Tart;  etant  persuade  qu'un 
"  Peintre,  pour  bien  r6iissir,  doit  entrer  dans  une 

"  parfaite 

**  Part  IV.  Sect.  IV. — See  also  the  curious  account 
there  given  of  Campanella. 
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*^  parfaite  connoissance  des  affections  de  Yespiit 
'^  et  des  passions  de  Tanie ;  qu'il  doit  les  soitir 
'^  en  lui  m^e,  et  s'il  faut  ainsi  dire,  Jmre  les 
'^  memes  actions  et  souffrir  les  tnSmes  mowoemam 
^^  qu^  veut  repr^nter :  ce  qui  ne  se  pent  au 
'^  milieu  des  distractions.  Aussi  on  i'entendoU 
quelquefois  parler  en  travaillant,  avec  une  voix 
languissante  et  pleine  de  douleur,  ou  tenir  des 
discours  agr^ables  et  joyeux,  selon  les  divers 
sentimens  qu'il  avoit  intention  d'exprimer.  Mais 
poor  cela^  il  s  enfermoit  dans  un  lieu  fort  retir6, 
pour  n'^tre  pas  apper^^u  dans  ces  differens  6tats» 
ni  par  ses  el6ves,  ni  par  ceux  de  sa  famiUe ; 
parcequ'il  lui  ^toit  arriv6  quelquefois,  que  des 
gens  qui  lavoient  \{l  dans  ces  transports, 
Tavoient  soupi^opn6  de  folie.  Lorsque  dans  sa 
"  jeunesse  il  travailloit  au  Tableau  du  Martyre 
''  de  S.  Andr^  qui  est  k  S.  Gregoire,  Annibal 
"  Carrache  etant  all^  pour  le  voir,  il  le  surprit 
"  comme  il  ^toit  dans  une  action  de  caUre  et 
menagante.  Apr6s  lavoir  observ6  quelque^i^ 
teifips,  il  connut  qu'il  representoit  un  soldat  qui 
menace  le  S.  Apdtre.  Alors  ne  pouvant  plus 
se  tenir  cacb^,  il  s'apprecha  du  Domeniquio^  et 
en  I'embrassant,  lui  avoiia  qu'il  avoit  dans  ce 
moment-Ik  beaucoup  appris  de  lui  \" 
I  will  just  observe,  fartber,  tbat  tbis  precept,  or 
ratber  counsel^  of  Aristotle,  would  appear  tbe  less 

strange 

^  Fclibien, — Entrcticns  sur  Us  viis  dis  PHntra^  &c. 
tome  iii.  p.  379, 
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strange  to  die  Poets  of  his  time,  because,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  the  earlier  Tragic  Poets  were  also 

actors:  wiKgi^^rf  yof  aJroi  Tf«ysyliftc  •!  itoidtm  r» 

9fwr^p. — Rhet.  IIL  1. — But,  indeed,  I  am  so  far 
£nom  seebg  any  thing  strange  or  improbable,  in  this 
advice,  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  liable  to  any 
objecUon  at  ail,  it  is,  perhaps,  rather  to  that  of 
bdng  unnecessary :  for  I  scarce  believet  that  any 
Poet  of  genius,  antient  or  modem,  ever  yet  com^ 
posed  a  Tragedy  without  practising  involuntarily, 
in  some  degree  or  other,  what  the  critic  here  re- 
commends. No  dramatic  Poetry,  I  think,  can 
be  less  chargeable  with  the  /mmxoit,  thaA  that  of 
the  French.  Yet  M.  Marmontel  sees  no  diffi- 
culty in  this  precept.  In  his  account  of  this  part 
of  Aristotle's  work,  he  says,  **  II  recommande 
'^  que  Ton  soit  present  k  Taction  que  Ion  veut 
**  peindre,  que  Ton  se  p^netre  soi-meme  des  sen- 
'^  timens  que  Ton  doit  ex|}rimer>  et  qu^on  imite, 
''  en  composant,  Taction  des  personnages  qu'on 
^  met  sur  la  scene :  m6thode  qui  contribue  r63l- 
''  lement  k  donner  au  style  plus  de  chaleur  et  de 
"  v6rit^**  [Poet.  Franc.  I.  p.  15.]  Mr.  Mason 
says  of  the  late  ingenious  and  amiable  Mr.  White* 
head,  whose  dramatic  compositions,  whatever 
other  merit  may  justly  be  allowed  them^  ceMunly 
bear  no  marks  of  any  unmanagieable  phrensy  in 
the  Poet, — ^that  "  he  is  apt  to  believe,  that  he 
always  acted,  or  at  least  declatmedf  while  he  was 
eomiposing  for  the  stage."    I^  then,  even  the 
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modem  Tra^c  Poet  is,  almost  necessarily^  mom 
or  less,  ^^  an  actor  in  composing,'*  tbere  can 
surely  be  little  diffitulty  in  conceiving  an  iEschy- 
lus,  or  a  Sophocles,  in  their  free,  solitary,  and 
unwritten  meditations,  to  have  given  still  greater 
scope  to  their  imaginations,  and,  *0£A  ATNATON, 

at  least,  (r;^np«0'i  evvATrifyarac^eu.     We  must,  for 

once,  divest  ourselves  of  modem  ideas,  and  think, 
not  of  a  spruce  Poet  of  "  these  degenerate  da3's,'' 
shut  up  in  his  study,  with  his  pen  in  his  hand, 
and  his  writing-table  before  him — but  of  Euripides, 
retired  into  that  lonely,  dark,  and  shaggy  cavern, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  favouiite  scene  of 
his  Tragic  meditations.  '^  Philochonis  refert,  in 
*'  insula  Salamine  speluncam  esse  tetram  et  horrid 
*^  doMy  quam  nos  vidimus^  in  qud  Euripides  Tra-- 
*'  giedias  scriptitdrit.'' — Aul.  GelL  xv.  20. 

NOTE  137, 

P.  152.      Foft    Br    NATURAL   SYMPATHY,   &C. 

•leri. — Nothing,  I  think,  can  be  more  forced  and 
improbable^  than  the  sense  given  to  the  words, 
iwo  mi  fltuTiif  f  ufl-iwf,  by  Victorias,  and,  after  him, 
by  Goubton  and  Dacier :  "  eorum  q^i  pari  naturd 
*'  ingenioque  pnediti,  &c. — De  deux  hommes  qui 
''  sermt  d'un  6gal  genicy  celui  qui  se  mettra  dans 
''  la  passion  sera  toujours  plus  persuasif." 

If  the  text  be  right,  the  only  sense  I  see  is  that 
pven  by  Heinsius :— "  premier  simititudinem  efus- 
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**  dent  nature  :^ — le-  ^^  from  natural  syn^tky!* 
— But  I  am  much  disposed  to  suspect,  that  we 
should  read,  aV  ATTH£  TH£  fntrtta^ — ab  ipsd 
naturd ; — Ipsd  naturd  comparatum  esty  ut,  &c. — 
A  similar,  but  contrary,  transposition,  of  the  same 
words,  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  second  chapter : 
cy  «vTif  tt  tn  ii»fo(» — plainly,  as  Victorius  ob** 
serves,  instead. of  h  TH*  ATTHi — .  And,  indeed, 
this  sense  is  so  obvious,  that  RobortcUi,  \Castel* 
vetrq,  and  Piccolomini,  have  all  given  it  in  their 
translations,  though  certainly  not  warranted  by  the 
text  However,  as  the  other  reading  seems  to 
express,  though  somewhat  obscurely,  the  same 
idea,  I  have  not  departed  from  it  any  farther,  than 
by  adopting  the  explanatory  version  of  Heinsius, 
which  takes  the  meaning,  and  leaves  the  obscurity. 

NOTE    138. 

P.  152.    We   share    the    agitation    or 

THOSE  WHO  APPEAR  TO  BE  TRULY  AGITATED — 
THE  ANGER  Ot  THOSE  WHO  APPEAR  TO  BE 
TRULY  ANGRY. 

^ofAfyO*  i><niutuT»ra.  I  have  given  that  sense 
of  this  passage,  in  which  all  the  commentators  I 
have  seen  are  perfectly  agreed.  But  I  cannot  dis- 
semble a  difficulty  which  has  always  occurred  to 
me  in  this  interpretation,  though,  to  my  surprise, 
I  have  not  found  it  any  where  taken  notice  of. 
I  mean^  that  it  ^ves  a  transitke  sense  to  the  verbs. 
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ytifnavtm^  and  ;^ftXiTair€i.     Witii  respect,  paitictt- 

larly,  to  the  verb  x^'^^^^^^^^^^y  (^^^  ^  otha*  occurs 
but  seldom^)  the  difficulty  from  the  g^neral^  if  uot 
the  constant,  use  of  it,  as  a  verb  neuter^  seems 
not  easily  to  be  overcome.  This  use  of  it,  fay 
Aristotle  himself,  and  by  other  prose  writers,  is 
$0  common  and  well  known,  that  it  would  be  mere 
trifling  to  produce  instances.  That  it  is  never 
used  by  them  transitively,  it  would  be  rash, 
perhaps,  even  in  those,  whose  Greek  readii^  is 
much  more  extensive  than  my  own,  to  aflirm.  I 
can  only  say,  that  I  have  never  seen  a  dear  in«* 
stance  c^  it,  either  in  prose,  pr  verse.  The 
lexicographers,  indeed,  send  us  to  Homer:  but 
without  giving  any  instance  that  appears  to  me  to 
be  at  all  decisive  \  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
word  occurs  clearly  in  its  usual  and  intransitive 
sense*  in  other  passages :  as,  IL  B.  256.  n.  386. 
X.  1 03,  &c.  But  even  admitting  the  verb  to  be 
now  and  then  used  by  Homer  in  a  sense  indis- 
putably transitive,  it  seems  very  unlikely,  tiiat 
Aristotle  should  transplant  1^  rare,  and  poetical, 
a  use  of  the  word,  into  plain  and  philosophical 
prose ;  especially  as  other  verbs  were  probably  at 
band,  if  he  meant  what  he  is  supposed  to  mean, 
which  would  not  have  been  liable  to  this  amhi«- 

This  difficulty  has  sometimes  led  me  to  sus- 
pect, that  the  passage  may  possibly,  after  all, 

admit 

!  See  11.  T.  183. 
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cdmit  of  a  different  sense ;  and  that  Aristotle 
may  have  meant  only  to  say  this :  — ^'  The  Poet 
*'  should  work  himself,  as  far  as  may  be,  into  the 
^^  passion  he  is  to  represent,  by  'even  assuming 
**  the  countenance,  and  the  gestures,  which  are 
^^  its  natural  expressions.  For  they,  of  cdurse, 
^'  have  most  probability  and  truth  in,  their  imi- 
**  taldon,  who  actually  feel,  in  some  degree,  the 
'^  passbn:  and  no  one  eatresses  agitation  of 
^  mind  (x^f*«»Nft)  so  naturally,  («XiiOiy«r»T»,)  as 
'^  he  who  is  really  agitated,  Oc^»/««C^/*»^>)  or 
**  ejfpresses  auger  (;^aXcir«iy»)  so  naturally,  as  he 
^*  who  is  really  angry  (if  y»C*/*«i^.)" — ^Thus,  the 
forms,  ;(iifiaiNi,  xi^Xivoimif  will  retain  their  neuter 
sigpi6cation,  referring  to  the  Poet's  expression  of 
the  passion  in  his  composition ;  as,  x^^l^^l^^9 
and  i(yi^9i^iifO*f  refer  to  the  internal  feeling  of 
the  passion,  which  he  has  excited  in  his  own  mind. 
XufM^tr^cu — to  be  violently  agitated  in  mind : — 
XfifMi»HA» — to  express  that  agitation  by  words  or 
actions^:  i^yi^^^a^ — to  be  angry:  ^•^•^'••""' — 
to  express  that  anger  by  words  or  actions. — It 
will,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  p^acXfimiyfiir,  used 
as  a  verb  neuter,  appears  to  be  synonymous  with 
t(yi^f^«i.    That  it  may  be.  often  so,  I  will  not 

take 

^_ « 

^  This  verb  seems  to  be  rare.  I  neither  recollect,  nor 
can,  at  present,  find,  any  other  instance  of  it,  than  in  the 
9th  Pastoral  of  Theocritus,  v.  20,  where  it  is  used  im- 
personally: x/^f'sunirr®',  i.e.  when  //  is  winter.  An 
instance,  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  in  &vour  of  the  sense 
J  would  give  to  the  word  here. 
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take  upon  me  to  deny :  but  numerous  instanced 
may  certainly  be  produced,  where  it  is  not  so— - 
where  it  clearly  denotes  something  beyond  the 
mere  internal  passion.     In  this  line  of  Homer,  for 

example ; 

Zev^y     m   h   \    dv^Bo-ci    KOTESSAMENOZ 

XAAEIIHiNH/.  //.  n.  386. 

— "  irattts  steviat  f — where  the  avger  of  Jupiter 
is  expressed  by  KOTiT<rafAtpQ>;  but  ;^aAciryHr  gpes 
on  to  the  external  demonstration  of  it,  ire  ?im^g^^ 

So,  too,  Od.  T.  V.  83. 

M^   ^A'C  TO/  iwTFowtt   icoTS(r(rafi&f7i   XAAEIIHi- 

NHi 

— which,  in  vulgar  language,  would  be  fairly  ren- 
dered, ^^  lest  your  mistress  should  be  angry^  and 
"  scoldr 

Thus,  again,  II.  S,  256,  of  Jupiter : 
-  -  -  0  J^*  l^Fiy^oiui^  XAAEIIAINE 
PinTAZXlN  KATA  AHMA  GEOTi:. — 

In  the  very  passage  adduced  to  exemplify  the 
transitive  use  of  this  verb,  //.  T.  1 83,  it  appears 
to  have  the  same  sense :  for  the  words,  ore  tk 
v^orffO*  x^c^n^'l''  allude  to  Agamemnon's  own 
words,  //.  B.  378. 

K^  7«^  lytav  A%/X€U^  re  fJuoLX^cr^-oLfuff ,  livvut  Vv^f, 

AmjQioiff  EDEESZIN    lyu  i"  HPXON  XAAE- 

I^AINXIN. 

XftXiTftivMy  is  here,  I  think,  put  as  synonymous 

with    fi.aj(fL(r^o^i  ixi&rviy.     Agamemnon   confesses, 

that 
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that  he  himself  gave  the  first  verbal  praoocatian ; 
alluding,  I  think,  to  his  speech,  v.  131,  where  he 
first  hints  at  the  seizure  of  Briseis.  For  though 
Achilles  speaks,  indeed,  somewhat  roughly  to  the 
king  in  the  preceding  speech,  yet  his  wrath  cannot 
properly  be  said  to  commence  before  the  subse- 
quent speech,  A  pot,  avanJcmy,  &c.  v.  149. 

I  shall  add  only  an  instance  or  two  more. — In 
the  first  book  of  VlaXo's  Jtepub.  Socrates  says  to 
Thrasymachus, — ixtn^cn  «y  i/M^  voXv  fAoWov  lixO* 

in  »»,  vV#  ifAMy  rm  iuvmy  i    XAAEIIAINEZeAI — 

i.  e.  "  we  deserve  rather  to  be  pitied  by  you  wise 
"  men,  than  to  be  scolded  at."— In  the  passage 
quoted  note  22,  p.  283,  vol.  i.  Plato  says  of  a 

dog, — if  /Ai»  i¥  Ih  iyfwrot,  XAAEIIAINEI ' — o»  i* 

MP  yvcfffMy,  AZIIAZETAI:  ^*Jawru  on  those  he 
"  knows,  and  berks  at  strangers.''  la  the  Mermh 
rmbUia  of  Xenophon,  II.  2,  we  have— AMr0#/*»©« 

h  irm  AafMBTgOMXiety  rot  17^10^ vracfo*  utov  lavrn^  vr^oc 
mr  piirf(»  XAABHAINONTA  ;  i.e.  "  when  he  had 
"  beard  him  speaking  angrily  to  his  mother." 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  passage  will  fairly  admit 
of  the  meaning  I  have  proposed.  And  whether 
that  meaning  would  not  be  more  to  Aristotles 
purpose,  tbw  the  other,  I  willingly  submit  to  the 
readers  consideration.  For  why  recommend  it 
to  the  Poet  to  help  his  imagination  by  action^ 
when  he  composes? — plainly,  for  the  sake  of  the 
effect  of  this  method  upon  his  poetry;  that  hb 
<jppresmn  of  passion  may  have  more  of  truth  and 

nature ; 
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nature;  that  his  characters  may  ;^iijMi»fliir,  or 
y(Bt7igwaiV£iVj  dkni^^torarat  *.  Now  it  seems  more 
consonant  to  this  purpose,  that  the  words  which 
follow  as  the  reason  of  the  advice,  should  refer 
to  this  immediate  efifect  upon  the  Poet's  work, 
which  is  the  object  of  the  advice,  than  to  the 
more  remote  and  implied  effect  of  the  work  upon 
the  spectator.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
this  reference  to  the  audience,  in  the  usual  way 
of  understanding  the  passage,  that  led  Madius 
into  the  mistake  of  supposing  this  precept  intended, 
not  for  the  Poet,  but  for  the  Pkyer. 

Such  are  my  objections  to  the  sense  hitherto 
^ven  to  this  passage,  and  my  reasons  for  think- 
ing, that  its  meaning  may  have  been  mistaken. 
I  abandon  them,  without  reserve,  to  the  judgment 
of  tlie  learned  reader :  in  my  own,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  confide,  when  I  reflect,  that  the  whole 
band  of  commehtators,  who  have  preceded  me, 
have  acquiesced^  without  doubt  or  scruple,  in 
that  interpretation  which  to  me  appears  so  unsa- 
tisfactory. "^ 

*  It  is  somewhat  in  favour  of  this  interpretation,  that 
it  giv^  the  adverb,  Mkwroera^  its  most  natural  and 
obvious  construction,  widi  the  verbs,  xsjemmi  and  x«^*- 
wcanu  As  the  passage  is  commonly  imdantoody  k  mmt 
be  joined  with  the  farticifles. 


N    O   T    £    a.  .   ao^ 

I 

KOTE    139^ 

P,  iSi.    Great  natueal  quickness  of 

^AKTS   -   -   -. 

Ew^twif  II  wQwrixfi  inf  -  — .     Ewf  wia — OSTTH2.  • 

Hesycfutis.    See  also  Casaub.   upon  Athenseus, 

• 

p.  454,  and  Suidas,  wc.  Eu^va,  and  Ev^u7«,  where 
the  passage  he  quotes  from  Alex.  Aphrod.  shews 
what  was  the  common  idea  of  cuVuia,  though  its 
propriety  is  disputed.  The  tCpvm  were  generally 
understood  to  be  oi  p«^»»c — ^fAftvOavovrif^  ifAoiug  ft 

f;^ovTfv  irfoc  ir»KT«  t^  fAaififAar»,  &C.  The  pas- 
sage seems  to  allude  to  Ethic.  Nicom.  IIL  5. 
p.  113.  ed  WUk. 

No  epithet  can  be  more  exaetly  adapted  to  the 
ivftmf^  than  that  of  fvirXar^,  which  follows;  a 
man  of  quick,  ndmetic  parts,  who  can  turn  him- 
self,  as  we  say,  to  every  thing  with  equal  facility, 
and  mould  himself,  without  effort,  to  every  form. 
But  the  word  had  considerable  latitude,  and  would 
have  been  applied  by  the  antients,  to  the  genius 
of  a  Sbakspeare,  the  talents  of  a  Foote  \  or  the 
docility  of  a  school-boy  ^ 


^  ^1 


*  Plulip  of  Macedon  would  have  caressed  such  a  man 
aa  FoQte.  He  delighted,  we  are  told,  M^am^  TOI£ 
ET4»TE£I  MtPmfum,  nai  TA  FEAOIA  AEFOTZI  KAI 
)D0IOr2I.  ^//S«f.jt6o. 

^  Uofa  rn9  ET^ANt  says  IsQcrates,  speaking  of  scho« 
lars,   lb  ^iiyov  xaf»0am/  luffkvf   irt  IIOAAA  MANOA'^ 

«i-^An  admir^le  inscrlptioo  for  a  school  door. 
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NOTE  140. 

P.  152.    Or,   an  enthusiasm  allied   ^o 

MADNESS    -   -   -. 

'H  lAanxM. — My  translation  here  will,  I  fear,  fat 
thought  too  parapbrQstical.  But  this  is  one  among 
many  passages,  tliat  have  occurred,  where  I  have 
found  it  impossible  to  give>  at  the  same  time^ 
word  for  zi^ard,  and  iika  for  idea.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  great  misfortune  of  translaticn ;  for  Mrhat 
Mr.  Harriiyms  observed  is  too  true, — ^that  "  much 
*^  of  the  force  of  the  original  will  necessarily  b« 
'^  lost  in  tJie  traiislation,  where  sii^/e  words  io 
**  one  language  cannot  be  found  corre^onding 
"  to  ^ngle  words  in  the  other*.'* 

The  word,  fAo^p^x&'J  wanted  no  explanation  to 
Greek  readers,  to  whom,  from  the  writings  of 
Plato,  in  particular,  it  was  iiEuniliar  to  consider 
enthusiasm  of  every  kind,  as  a  species  of  madnessK 
They  would  understand  no  more,  from  Aristotle's 
expression,  than  that  annparatvoe  insanity  which 
Cicero  has  so  exacdy  expressed ; — Poetam  bonum 

**  neminem sine    infiammatione    a^nmorum 

"  existere 

*  Philou  Arrang.  p.  2ii,  note. 

^  See,  pardcularly,  the  Pfuedrus^  p.  244,  245,  ed.  Serr, 
^ — Aristotle  himself,  too,  id  his  Rhetoric,  says-— 'ENBEQJf 
yof  19  vomi^f  III.  7.  ed.  DuvaL^-^l  cannot  help  jost  re- 
minding the  reader  of  the  admirable  humour  wifh  ^icii 
Horace  ridicules  the  practical  abuse  of  this  idea,  in 
Art  of  Poetry,  v.  29S— 304. 


w^^ 
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^^  existere  posse,  et  sine  quodam  afflatu  qwm 
^  furoris^'' — But  what  can  a  mere  modern  reader 
think,  when  lie  is  told,  in  Dacier  s  translation, 
that,  to  succeed  in  Poetry,  ''  il  &ut  avoir  un  genie 
*'  excellent,  cu  etre  furieux?" 

Nor  could  I,  without  danger  of  confounding 
the  philosopher  s  distinction,  have  rendered  luf via 
by  the  single  word  genius ;  which,  as  we  usually 
apply  it  to  the  fine  arts,  implies  much  of  that  very 
warmthy  and  illusive  power,,  of  imagination,  that 
''  tnftammatio  animorum'^  which  Aristotle  meant 
to  express  by  the  other  word,  fiM^ikw. 

I  must  not  omit,  that  this  whole  passage  re- 
ceives considerable  illustration  from  another,  in 
the  Problems,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Winstanley  in 
his  edition,  p.  2911 '• 

If  Aristotle  had  given  any  instance  of  the 
fuurmO*  among  the  Tragic  Poets,  it  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  ^chylus.  It  is  pleasant 
to  observe  the  appearance  which  the  wild  invention 
and  ferocious  sublimity  of  his  Prometheus,  had 
to  the  eye  of  a  French  critic,  of  admirable  good 
sense,  indeed,  but,  x«f *»f  mfo^r^.  "  Je  crois," 
says  Fontenelle,  "  qu'  Eschile  etoit  une  ma- 
"  NiERE  DE  Fou,  qui  avoit  rimagination  tr^s- 

**  vive, 


•  Dc  Or.  II.  46. 

*  P.  817.  B.  eJ.  DuuaL  '0<rw$  Ji  Akw  &c.— to  UramlC. 
The  reading,  iMrariM&'y  instead  of  e|prar«®",  if  it  stood 
in  need  of  any  confirmation,  would  be  confirmed  by  this 
iiogle  passage  beyond  all  doubt. 
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f'  nte,  M  pas  trap  regime  ^"  He  would  probably 
have  said  much  tJK  same  of  Stakspeare.  The 
charge  certainly  oaDDot  be  retorted  upon  the  Yr&adk 
Tra^c  wiiiers.  It  is  related  of  the  unlbrtuaate 
Nat  Lee,  that,  when  he  was  in  Bedlam,  somebody 
had  the  infauooanity  to  tell  faani,  it  was  a  very  easy 
thing  ta  wiite  like  ia  madnnwi,  '^  No,"  replied 
the  Poet,  ^'  it  is  not  an  easy  tUcg  to  wrke  like  a 
*^  noadman ;  hnt  k  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  write 
i*  like  a  feoi"  I  beiievo  these  two  things  aie 
almort;  eqaally  difficolt  to  our  ingenioiia  ndgb- 
bours.  It  would  he  hard  to  detect  itacioe  wtitio^ 
like  a  fooL  But  I  ooafess  I  never  read  him 
without  wbhii^  he  had  written  a  little  more  like  a 
madman.  We  must  allow  him  modi  meiit; — 
but  he  never  "  rolled  his  eye "  in  tiie  "  jfeif 
phrenmf''  of  the  Poet;  he  knew  litde  ot  "^  the 
tricks*'  d  ^'  strong  maginatunC  The  chcractef 
gif^n  of  hiai  by  Lord  Kaiois  aj^^ears  to  me  per^ 
fectly  exact  and  just;  that  '^  heis  always  sensibly 
generally  correct,  never  falls  low,  maintains  a 
moderate  degree  of  dignity  without  readiing  the 
'^  sublime,  paicfts  delicately  the  tender  passion^ 
'^  but  i^  a  stranger  to  the  genuhie  lai^uage  of  ea- 
''  thusiastic  or  fervid  passion  ^*' 

I  have 

I    I     ■■  '  it 

« 

*  Tome  ix.  p.  415.—*'  II  me  semble,"  says  this  agnee- 
Jible  writer^  *^  qa'il  ne  fkudroit  tlonner  dans  le  sublime, 
**  qii  a  son  corps  defendant.^  [Prefece  to  his  Hist,  dts 
OracUsJ]  No  wonder  then,  that  be  cooM  not  relish 
^schylus.  *  Elements  ofCrii.  vol.  u^f  488.  •    • 


u 
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*  I  hAve  often  wondered,  what  it  wta  that  oould 
ittach  Mn  Gra^  ao  strongly  to  a  Poet  whose  ^ 
mus  was  so  little  analogoos  to  his  own '.  Imust 
eonfess  I  cannot^  even  in  the  dranMic  fragment 
given  us  by  Mr.  Mason,  discover  any  other  re&f  ai« 
blance  to  Racine,  than  in  the  length  of  the 
speeches.  Its  feult^  indeed,  is  Hitcine^s;  its 
beauties  are>  sorely,  of  a  higher  order.  What 
pity,  that  a;  work  of  genius,  should  have  been 
smotiiefBd  in  its  birth,  by  a  little  cold  and  tiifling 
criticisiB  \-^We  have^  indeed,  been  told,  that  **  it 
^'  was  certmnly  no  loss  to  Obe  English  stags^  that 
*^  Agrif^ina  was  never  finished  f  but  we  have  boen 
toh)  it  by  the  same  critie  who  has  pronouncedp 
dso^  that  the  Bard  of  Gray,  only  '^  mdevoourt 
*^  at  sublimity ;"  who  saw  in  the  juvenile  Poems 
of  Milton  ^^  no  promise  of  Paradise  Lost  ;'*  and 
who  has  adnntted,  wi^  seemitig  complacence^ 
into  the  catalogue  of  English  Poets,  sueh  names 
as  BlackmarCy  YaUkf^^  and  Poinfret-^ 

<<  Alcandrumque     Ualiumque    Noemonaque 
Prytanimque  !^' — 

» 

NOTE    141* 

* 

P,  152.      W^PN  TH5  PO^T  INYfNXS  A  SUB- 
JECT  -  -  •?. 

Here  is  a  confusion  of  various  reading  none 
of  them,  I  think,  free  from  suspicion^    How  the 

sense 

^■^^^■^^^^^— — — i»^— *—  III!  M  ■  ■  ' 

*  See  Letter  xvi.  Sect.  4.  of  the  Memtin  tf  Mr,  Grty, 
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sense  given  to  the  passage  by  Victorius,  and  almost 
all  the  commentators,  va  fairly  to  be  obtained 
from  any  of  them,  I  confess,  I  never  could  see. 
^  1  follow  the  common,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  least 

\  suspicious,  reading — rs^  n  *A«y«f  rsc  xf«'«iii/tAi»«f — . 

And  I  understand  Aristotle  to  speak  of  subjecte, 
either  wholly  invented  by  the  Poet,  like  the  AvAO* 
of  Agatho,  or,  having  only  some  very  sli^t  and 
general  foundation  in  history  or  tradition.  — 
AoyO* — ^general  story,  or  argument. — (A^yA* — 
•H  Tpr  APAMATOX  THOeEtlZ.  He^ckuis.)-- 
KAI  avToy  veisirrft, — because,  I  suppose,  such  ar- 
guments were  commonly  drawn  up  by  others, 
probably  in  the  A*^««-xaXs«i,  and,  perhaps,  pre* 
fixed  to  the  copies  of  the  play.  But  here,  Aris- 
totle-'-^^ poetam  etiam  ipsum  hoc  iacere  jubet;  ; 
*'  quod  novum  erat,  et  inusitatum :''  —  as  the  ^ 
force  of  KAI  ATTON  seems  righdy  explained  by 
Victorius. 

NOTE  142. 

P-  153-  When  he  has  given  names  to 
his  characters . 

This  seems  to  shew  plainly,  that  by  Aoytr 
irrroifjprvsc  the  critic  means  only  such  subjects  as 
were  of  the  Poet's  own  inventiou  *.  For  he  says — 

Jirsty 

*  ruf  A£  AoTKf,  which,  according  to  Victorius  has 
MS.  authority,  would,  perhaps,  be  preferable. 

*  As,  ^eroaydievcv  ovofjMf  csip,  xxi.  *'  a  word  of  the  Poet*s 
**  inventimr — TtsvoanfAiva  onfMUi — vjiromfuvdt  caaywfmif, 

cap.  XTi* 
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jlSr^/y  fbrm  si  gener^  sketch  of  your  fable ;  thm^ 
give  oames  to  your  characters.  This  manifestly 
i^iplies,  that  the  oames  were  not  ahready  fixed  by 
history  or  traditioti,  but  wen  at  the  Poet  s  choice. 
To  avoid  this  difficulty^  the  Abb6  Batteux  trans- 
lates^ '^  on  remet  les  novns  \''  3ut  this,  certainly, 
i^  not  what  Aristotle  says ;  and  it  is  too  ti  ifling, 
surely,  to  be  what  he  me(ms.  If  the  names  are 
given  by  the  paiticular  history  which  the  Poet 
follows,  what  purpose  will  it  answer  to  omit  them 
in  his  plan  ? — ^They  will  certainly  be  in  his  mind ; 
tbey  may  as  well  be  upon  his  paper.  \h  short,  the 
ipethod  here  recommended  by  Aristotle  seems  per- 
fectly absurd  aod  nugatory,  upon  tmy  other  sup« 
position  than  that  of  a  story,  either  wholly  invented 
by  the  Poet,  or,  of  which,  at  least,  he  owes  only 
some  slight  hint  to  fact,  and  real  life.  In  tlib 
case,  and  in  this  only,  it  is,  that  the  subject  Jirst 
presents  itself  to  the  Poet^s  mind  in  a  general  and 
abstracted  view,  which  he  afterwards  circum- 
stantiates by  time,  place,  and  names,  and  fills  up 
by  the  detail  of  particular  episodes  and  scenes. 

That  this  is  the  meaning,  will  appear,  I  think, 
still  more  clearly  from  the  9th  chapter,  with  which 
this  passage  should  be  compared.    What^s  here 

said 

cap.  xvi.  and,  vtvm^uva  ivo/Mra,  cap,  ix.  ^*  nanus  invented 
"  by  the  Poet." 

*  And,  see  his  note,  N*  3,  upon  chap.  xvi. — It  it  the 
explanation  of  Beni : — *^  jam  nomina  iipponi  jubet|  noa 
*'  tam  i|la  fingendp,  <]^uain  nddinda!* 

P4 
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said  of  the  inethod  to  be  piinued  by  Tragie 
PoetBy  answers  exactly  to  what  is  there  said  of  tho 

V  ■ 

"orrn  ta  ttxonta^onomata  EnmeBASi; — 

with  this  difference,  indeed,  that  the  Comic  writer 
may  give  whatever  names  be  pleases ;  while  tfie 
Tragic  generally  adopts  historical  names,  even 
when  his  subject  is  feigned*  Yet  Aristotle,  there, 
not  only  allows  that  Tragedy,  as  well  as  Comedy^ 
may  be  all  invention,  both  plot  and  nwies,  but 
even  says,  that  it  would  ba  ^^  riiScuhus**  to  think 
otherwise :  yiX$m  rmro  ^nvsip.  And  he  inMoe^ately 
adds,  that  it  is  the  invention  or  making  iji  Ida 
fsbley  (not  of  his  wrse  ouly,)  that  truly  constittttes 
the  Foet  \ 

M^OTE    143. 

P-  153*    That  the  Episodes  :^elong  pro- 

PERLY  TO  THE  S0BJECT • 

'  .  See  NOTE  37  *. — Here  are  two  instances  giveq 
by  Aristotle  of  what  he  means  by  i^titff^i^ek  in  dra- 
matic Poetry.  They  confirm,  I  think,  what  was 
said  in  that  note.  That  Orestes  should  be  faken^ 
6y  some  means  or  other^  and  should,  by  some 
means  of  other,  be  swoed^  were  essential  parts  of 
the  Poet's  fable*  These  were  not  episodes,  in 
Aristotle's  view ;  for  he  expressly  includes  them 
both  in  that  general  sketch  of  the  story,  which  i3 
{previous  to  the  intertexture  of  the  episodes : — ixG«» 

h 

*  Cap.  ij^'-^Traiisl.  Part  II.  Sect  6.    t.  In  vol.  i. 
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h  xa»  AH«eEIX  —  and,  i»rivt<r  h  i  ZXITHPDU 
The  epuodes  are  the  clrcamstances  by  which  the 
Poet  chose  fa>  eifect  this  capture^  and  this  €SQ0pe ; 
i.  e.  the  ma4ne$i  of  Orestes,  and  the  aUutwu  of 
the  statue ;  or  rattier,  these  £Eu:ts  drawn  out  into 
some  particularity  of  descriptive  narration,  so  as 
to  form  distinct,  though  subordinate,  parts  of  the 
action ;  fer  this,  perhaps,  made  a  part  of  Aris* 
toilers  idea  of  Iwucohop. — And  the  examples  hei^ 
^ven  seem  to  confirm  this.  See  the  Iph^.  in 
Taurh,  v,  260,  to  340.— v.  1153,  &c. — ^And, 
particularly,  the  narration  of  the  ayyiX^^ 
V.  I327,&c. 

From  die  very  observation,  that  these  episodes 
should  be  properly  related  to  the  subject  %  and  from 
what  hq  adds  of  the  difference  of'  dramatic  and 
epic  episodes  in  point  of  length j  it  clearly  appears, 
that,  as  I  observed  in  the  note  referred  to,  the  word 
is  not  applied  to  Tragedy  in  a  different  sense  from 
that  in  which  it  is  applied  to  the  £pio  Poem. 


^  NOTE  144* 

P.  153.  But  in  tu£  Epic  thby  are  the 

MEANS   OF   DRAWING    OUT  THE    PoEM    TO    ITS 
PROPER   LENGTH. 

*H  i*  ifrowoua  raroK  /xuxuvitai. — Compare  cap« 

xxiv.      £;^ss    ii  tr^o^  ro    iTsrixrtiifSffion,  x.  r.  obX.-*— to, 

■  They  could  not  therefore  be  considered  by  Aristotle 
as  '^  forties  neassaius  de  I'action/'  according  to  Le  Boisu'$ 
definitioDy  lib.  ii»  ch.  6. 


%t%  K    O    T   £    $. 

KOTE    145- 

F.  153.     The   geis^eral    stoet   op  thjb 

OdTSSEIT — LIES   IN   A   SMALL    COMPASS. 

M«ji(^,  (instead  of  pax^ d',)  has  now  the  sup- 
port of  a  manuscript.  See,  ed.  Ox.  1780^  with 
the  learned  editor  of  which  I  perfectly  agree* 
AoyO*  b  plainly  used  here  in  the  same  sense  as 
before^  for  the  general  argument,  or  summary,  of 
the  Poem:  whereas,  if  we  read  /t*Mf^,  it  can 
mean  only  the  entire  story  at  full  length,  with  all 
its  episodes.  Farther ;  the  epitome  of  the  Odys* 
sey  which  follows^  is  evidently  the  exemplification 
of  the  preceding  assertion,  that  tlie  story  of  the 
Odyssey,  stripped  of  its  episode39  is  very  dtart* 

Homer  himself  has  givep  us  a  still  more  general 
outline  of  the  Poem  in  two  lines  and  a  half  ^ — 
€wo^^v  wtfon;  mc  D^a^i4(c>  as  the  schplis^t  has  oh* 
serv&l  upon  it ; 

■  « 

Oqy^  xcMa  voX^oe  wa6oirr\  iXi^avr  dwo  wetw^ 

OmaS'  i^juo-fcrdoi.  -  -  -  Qd.  b.  174. 

— where,  iXi^Mr  ivo  vwroL^  iTflnpsf,  is  equivalent 
to  Aristotle's  /a«»8  iyr^. 


NOTES.  «t^ 

NOTE    146. 
P*   >54-      PEIiSEGUTED  BY  NePTUNE  •  -  -. 

nAPA*TAATTOMENOT   i^«    t»  norftJbr^i.—. 

The  same  idea  is  thus  expressed  by  Viipl : 

-  -  -  nee  Teucris  addiia  Juno 
Usquam  aberit.  '       JE«.  vi.  90* 

-—upon  which  passage  the  reader  will  find  an  ex* 
cellent  and  useful  note  in  the  best  of  all  editions 
of  this  Poet,  that  of  Heyne. 

Horace  comes  still  nearer  to  the  word  wm^mf^ 
A«rTfrtati : 

Incontioentis  nee  Tityi  jecur 
Relmqmt  ales,  nequitiae  additus 
CusTOS.  Lib.  III.  Ode  m 

NOTE  147. 
P.  154.    And  making  himself  known  to 

SOME  of  his  family . 

is  all  very  strange,  and,  probably,  very  corrupt ; 
as  may  appear,  merely  from  the  awkward  and 
cacophonous  repetition  of  the  pronoun — ^ATTOZ 
i^imiiTAt  ...  ATTOIS   fW»9if4ii^<^,   ATTOX  /kot 

And  what  is,  «y«yytf(i<r«c  nya;  ? — Certainly,  not 
what  one  expects*  Ulysses,  we  know,  was  d!tf« 
covered  by  the  nurse,  and  discovered  hinuelf  to 
Eum^eus,  and  the  herdsman,  and  to  Telenjachus ; 

but 


tM  NOTES. 

but  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  discovers  any  am, 
Castelvetro  saw  this ;  and  he  says,  that  ^^  oIkmu^  is 
/*  to  be  understood ;  and  that  the  signification  of 
i*  th^vlprd  «(V4iy9«firtf(  here  must  be  obsentd, 
'^  ivhich  18^  not  that  Ulysses  dUawered  any  of  hi$ 
"  friends,  but  that  he  made  fumself  known  to 
**  them\''  But  we  have  no  authority,  tliat  I 
know  o^  for  this  use  of  dmyvu^tl^uv  with  an  ac-< 
ciisative  case.  Piccolomini,  too,  understands  this 
passage  as  Castelvetro  did — *^  datosi  d  conoscere 
"  ad  dcvimr  And  the  Abb6  Batteux — "  stjdii 
^^  reconnoitre^''  &c. 

But  what,  again,  b,  «Bureic  IviOcpfip^  ? — Does 
«uro«c  refer  to  the  friends,  or  to  the  enemies,  of 
Ulysses  ?-r-Is  lw» Jff*f i*®',  decdving,  imposing  on,  as 
it  is  rendered  by  Victorius,  and  others  after  him, 
or,  as  others  understand  it„  attacking  f  for  it  will 
bear  either  of  these  senses.  I  have  preferred  the 
latter  as  most  obidous,  and,  on  the  whole,  most  to 
the  purpose.  EvinOffifvos  is  used  by  Aristotle  in 
thb  sense,  Rhet.  IL  5.  It  generally,  I  believe, 
implies  an  attack  more  or  less  insidious,  sudy  as 
that  of  Ulysses  upon  the  suitors.  The  scholia^ 
epon  Homer,  Od.  T.  156,  observes,  that  a  day  of 
festivity  was  niade  choice  of,  as  furnishing  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of   attacking  the   suitors  f 

iXf  TO  EniTieEZOAI   TOIZ   MNHITHPn. 


H    Q   T   %    ^  Ml 

*  >  • 

NOTE    I4S. 
P.    154.      I  CALL  COMPLICATIOK,  AW,  THAT 

*  •  • 

18    BETWEEN    THE    BEGINNING   OF   THE   PIECE, 
AND   THE   LAST   PART^  &C. 

.  Aristotie  is  here,  as  usua^  very  short  and  dry 
in  the  information  he  bestows  upon  us  concerning 
this  lm(  and  Xv^i^.  I  wish  he  had  given  us  a  de-» 
finition  of  their  meanwg^,  instead  of  a  mere  deaig^ 
nation  of  their  piaces.  One  would  suspect,  on  the 
first  view,  from  the  mention  of  a  change  itf 
funx^w  onbff  (in  whidi  readii^  all  the  MSSv 
I  think,  t^r^O  fr^in  his  instance^  (if  it  be  tb^ 
fmae  Tragedy  as  ho  before  cited,  cap.  xi.)  and 
firoin  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  Xiwic 
itself,  that  he  was  speaking  only  of  those  Tragedies 
in  which  the  principal  characters  are  extricate4 
fi*om  &e  difficulties  thev  were  involved  inj  and  the 
end  is  happy.  And,  indeed,  the  way  in  which 
Jjd  Bossu,  and  others  after  him,  explain  this  fMud 
imd  dewmcmcMt^  leads  naturally  to  this  idea,  and 
aeems  hardly  consistent  with  their  allowing,  as 
they  do,  that  the  dmouemeni  may  be  eiiher  o^a* 
mitous  or  prosperous  \  For  tbey  explain  thf 
naudy  or  ^wj,  by  "  obstacles  d  vaincre^''  — 
**  efforts  contraires  —  i.  e.  cu^  efforts  du  herOi 
^  pourVej^ecution^kson  dessein  %" — ^^  Jjosobstacks 
^  present^  s'l^p^llent  nesuds,  €t  la  maniere  doot 

^  oh 


m     *^ 


^  Le  Bossu,  Traite  du  Pocroe,  Ep.  II.  1 6. 

^  ^atteux's  note  on  this  passage.    ^  La  Bosfu,  IL  IJ.^ 


tt4  NOTES. 

"  M  ks  farcty  se  oomme,  damtemtrit^r — ^This 


do  very  well  for  ^neas^  or  IJlyssea. 
ivhen  Oe^pui  finds  himself  guilty  of  parricide 
and  incest,  and,  from  a  state  of  regal  dignity  and 
happiness,  becomes  a  wretched,  blind,  and  banished 
Ti^abond — ^this  is  bat  a  strange  way  of  mrmount^ 
dig  obstacks. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  obstacles  of  the  Jiirif,  or 
the  knoty  are  those  which  are  presented  to  the 
mind  of  the  spectator ;  the  difficulty  overcome  is 
that  of  seeing  kcnv  the  pkce  wpU  terminate.  And 
tfius,  indeed,  the  Abb6  fiatteux  more  accurately 
expresses  himself  elsewhere  : — '^  Le  naud  dans  le 
Cinoa  est,  de  sfoooir  si  Cimia  tuera  Auguste^  &c  \ 
The  Xvrip  is,  to  the  spectator,  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  "  How  will  all  this  end  ?"  And  we.may 
add,  the  more  difficult  the  problem,  the  greater  the 
pleasure  of  the  solution. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  this  is  applicable  only 
to  those  Tragedies,  the  subjects  of  which  are  totally 
unknown  to  the  spectator ;  and  it  may  be  asked, 
^*  Where  is  the  problem  to  be  solved,  in  those 
^^  dramas,  which  we  have  repeatedly  seen,  and 
^  reed,  and  of  which  we  are  perfectly  acquainted 

"  with 

^  Batteux,  Principes  d^  la  Lit.  tome  ii.  p.  226. 

*  Priocip.  de  la  Lit.  tome  iii.  p.  51.  And  so,  too, 
Le  Botsu,  where  he  says  of  the  netudy  that  it  lasts 
**  autant  de  temps  que  resfrit  du  lecteur  est  suspendu  sur 
^  r^enemeat  de  ces  efforts  contraires,"  &c.  ch,xiii. 
Dacier,  too,  talks  in  the  same  equivocal  language.  See 
his  notes,  i,  %,  and  3. 


«    O   T    E    S:  s«3 

^  witih  the  catastrophe,  and  every  incident  tiiat 
'*  leads  to  k  ?  '^  To  this  I  can  only  answer,  that 
4t  is  a  fact,  and  certainly  a  curious  fact,  that  it 
makes  little  difference,  or  none  at  all,  in  the  sym* 
pathetic  interest  which  a  spectator  feels  during  die 
course  of  the  action,  whether  he  knows,  or  does 
not  know,  beforehand,  how  the  piece  will  end. 
**  Qudque  privenu  que  Ton  soit  de  la  maniei^ 
^  dont  tout  va  se  rdsoudre,  la  marche  de  factum 
*^  en  Scarte  la  rhnitdscence :  rinfremon  4e  ce  que 
^  ton  iXHt  emplche  de  riftichir  h  ceque  Von  sfoit; 
*^'  et  c  est  par  ce  prestige  que  les  spectateurs  qui 
''  se  laissent  toucher,  pleurent  vingt  ibis  au  m£me 
•*  spectacle.^ — [Marmontel,  Poet.  Franc,  ii.  220.] 
The  term  Xvric,  therefore,  is  as  applicable  to  the 
calamitous  catastrophe  of  the  Oedipus,  as  to  the 
satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  IpfUgenia  in  Tauris. 
For  Aristotle  expressly  gives  these  parts,  as  parts 
of  every  Tragedy.    Eri  h  nA£H£  rfmy^iof,  r$ 

KOTZ    149. 

P.  154.  The  Lynceus  of  Theodectes  — . 

Castelvetro  has  guessed,  with  some  ingenuity, 
the  subject  and  plot  of  this  Tragedy,  from  Hyginus, 
Fab.  45.  See  Goulston*s  supplemental  version, 
which  is  taken  from  him.  It  seems,  however,  very 
improbable,  that  a  Tragedy  should  be  denominated 
from*  a  person  who  had  no  other  share  in  tl)c 
action,  than  that  it  passed  under  bis  roof 

Dacicr 


it4  K   O   t*   £  ^ 

Dwaec  understands  this  to  he  the  LyficeM 
mentioDed  before^  <:a{>.  ix.  ^1 1  see  10^  4iat  bt^ 
^pplioatioa  of  the  word^  ^u%hf^^  to  Lyncem  the 
kuAand^  of  HyperamestM,  caonot  be  admitted^ 
The  dkoDOtive  ir«iA«y^  isi  I  believe,  never  uMd 
but  to  si^aify  a  c^7isf«  In  th»  ra^)ect»  certainly^ 
CaatelvetKo's  oonjecture  has  greatly  the  adveiAagef 
as  U  has,  ako,  in  the  ex(danation  of  miriummt  ra 
A«artf(x9,  whicbj  in  Dack^i  is  tenihly  ibroed.  See 
bisvarBion*  '   '     * 

NOTE    150. 

P.  155.     There  are  four  kinds  of  Tra-* 

C^EDT^      DEOUCXBLE     FROM     S9     MANY     PAHTS 
WHICH   HAVE   BEEN    MENTIONED* 

It  is  incumbent  on  a  comoienlator  to  state,  as 
clearly  as  he  can,  the  difiicullies  of  his  author^ 
whether  he  be  able  to  remove  tbem»  or  not  Tbis 
has  jQot  been  done  with  respect  to  this  passage,  in 
any  of  the  comments  that  I  have  seen. 

Aristotle  says,  T^ay^mr  it  %\h  siVi,  n^^xfo^* 
TocAUTft  TAP  %%%  T«  juffn  cAf^^n.  **  There  are  four 
'^  species  of  Tragedy ;  f^  so  many  also  are  the 
*'  parts  which  have  been  mentioned/'  This  is 
saying  as  expressly  as  words  can  say  it,  that  tlie 
fom*  different  ^edes  of  Tragedy  correspond  tc^ 
and,  of  counse,  arise  from,  four  different  parts 
already  naeutioned.  Now  what  are  (hose  parts  } 
JFwr  parts  of  quantity  have  indeed  been  mea«> 
tioned ;  (cap.  m)  but  these  are  ^uke  out  of  tbp 
a  question. 


ft    O    T    £    S.  txs 

f|QeslioiL  if  we.  have  recourse  to  what  are  called. 
the  parts  ^  qtuUity  ^  these  are  sixy  and  if,  with 
Dacier,  .we  reduce  them  tofour^  by  throwing  out 
the  decoration  and  the  musicy  the  four  that  remain, 
i  e.  foUe^  manners^  seraimentM^  and  diction^  will 
furnish  out,  among  them,  only  one  of  die  species  of 
Tragedy  enumerated — that  which  is  denominated 
%tain.  These,  then,  cannot  be  the  four  parts 
pointed  at  as  the  foundation  of  the  four  species. 
There  remain  only  the  parts  which  Aristode  calls 
fjkiffi  MTeoT :  the  parts,  «not  of  Tragedy,  but  of 
one  of  the  essential  parts  of  Tragedy — the  Fabk. 
These  he  enumerated  in  the  nth  chapter  \  and 
to  these,  the  commentators,  in  general,  are  agreed 
in  understanding  Aristotle  to  allude. 

But  the  difficulty  here  is,  that  he  refera  Urfour 
parts  mentioned^  and  here  are  only  three-^i.e. 
wi(*Tirnmf  ip»Y9t(ieif^  (which  he  expressly  calls  ^u» 
^9  /»(«,)  and,  t/urdlj/f  wato^:  TPITON  it^ 
wcAO*' — ^There  is  no  mention  of  HAO«,  to  furnish 
his  third  species,  the  moral  Tragedy ;  nor,  indeed, 
was  it,  by  any  means,  to  be  expected  there, 
where  he  is  professedly  enumerating  the  parts  of 
the  Fable.  IIaOh,  in  the  sense  in  which  tlie 
word  is  there  used  ^y  may,  unquestionably,    be 

considered 

*  Cap.  vi.  Transit  Part  II.  Sect.  2. 
^  Tranil.  Part  II.  Sect.  9,  at  the  end* 

^  IXod®-,  in  its  usual  sense,  cf  fasstM^  is  a  part,  not  of 

the  Mv^,  but  of  the  Ai^voia,  (See  cap.  xix.  TransK 

VOL.  II,  Q  Pare 
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.considered  as  parts  of  the  Faik ;  iin,  or  manner^ 
cannot. 

The  Abb6  Batteux  thinks  the  ethic  species  is 
tacitly  implied,  as  the  opposite,  or  negative,  of  the 
paihetic.  The  three  parts  of  the  fable,  irtgiviruae^, 
dvayvapia-ig,  V«6®^,  give,  directly^  only  two  species 
of  Tragedy ;  the  two  first  constituting,  (one,  or 
both  of  them,)  the  complicated,  (TriirXiyiAtmvy)  and 
the  third,  the  pathetic,  or  disastrous.  Tragedy.  The 
two  other  species  are  only  the  negatives  of  these. 
If  the  fable  is  without  vevolotion  or  discovery  *^ 
the  Tragedy  is  siviple,  as  opposed  to  complicated ; 
if,  without  TTftOn,  or  disasters,  it  is  iiStxfi,  as  opposed 
to  voAnrixfi. — ^Such  is  the  explanation  of  this  inge- 
nious writer  * ;  which  seems  to  be  much  favoured 
by  the  mannerin  which  tliese  species  are  arranged 
afterwards,  when  applied  to  Epic  Poetry  in 
cap.  xxiv. ;  where  we  have — n*  yaf  'AHAHN  ii 
HEriAErMENHN,— 11  H0IKHN  ij  nA0HTIKHN,  /« 
fiva»;  and/,  also,  by  the  frequent  opposition  of  vaiQ/^ 
and  vii&y  vtAnnxQv  and  >!0*xoir,  in  antient  writers  ^ — 

It 

«■         ■  I     f^— —        I  will  ..^i^l—     I  I     — M^M^i— —.———— i^ 

Part  II.  Sect.  22.)  Bur,  in  the  sense  dciined  cap.  xL 
(Transl.  Part  II.  Sect.  9.)  it  is  an  action — nPAHl2 
fOafTutni  ice,  and,  therefore,  part  of  the  plot,  or  ovt^ia^v 
vgayfiarm,  as  much  as  the  revolution,  and  discovery* 

*  -  -  -  *ANET  Ti^iviTsta;  h  ivayveo^io-fM,  as  he  says 
above,  in  dc&ning  the  simple  fable.     Cap.  x. 

*^  See  ins  note ;  and  his  Principes  de  la  Lit,  tome  iii.  p.  84, 
^  See,  for   instance,   Rlut,  IIL   17.  Quintil.  VI.  a. 
p.  299,  300,  ed^  Gibs^  lcc.^^1  am  aware,  indeed^  that  ia 

thi« 
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It  may^  indeed,  be  objected^  that  tlus  cannot  be 
reconciled  to  Aristotle's  words— rocaura  yx(  xai 
T«  fAtgn  *£A£X8H ;  which  seem  to  refer  clearly  to 
four  parts  tfant  bad  *  been  all  expressly  mentioned. 
But,  if  we  should  suppose  Aristotle  here  to  con- 
sider  that  as  said/itbich  was  only  implied,  and  as 
explained,  which  was  only  hinted,  we  should, 
perhaps,  take  no  liberty  that  is  not  warranted  by 
die  magisterial  and  elliptic  brevity  of  his  general 
style,  and  even  by  similar  instances  in  his  writings'* 
But  even  this  will  not  entirely  remove  the  difficulty, 
while,  by  the  parts  alluded  to,  we  understand 
Aristotle  to  mean  only  the  lAifn  fAvia  of  the  nth 
chapter :  because  il9^,  as  I  before  observed,  could 
be  neither  mentioned,  nor  implied^  as  a  part  of 
tbefabie.  Perhaps,  therefore,  lie  meant  to  use 
the  word  /;*f{u  in  a  general  sense,  as   he  clearly 

does  use  it,  cap.  xxiv.  xm  r»  M£PH^  i^u  fAtX.  koci 
i^B^y  ravr»'  xAi  TAP  irtpiirirtim  iu,'  x.t.«X* — where 

the  xai  TAP  shews,  that  the  parts  he  had  just 

mentioned 


this  opposition,  iraB^  is  not  taken  in  rhe  dramatic  sense; 
of  blood-shed,  disasters,  &c.  but  In  the  usual  sense  of 
passion.  But  as  this  sense  is,  in  fact,  involved  in  the  for* 
mer,  (for  we  can  scarce  conceive  a  disastrous,  or,  as  we 
call  it,  a  degp,  Tragedy,  that  is  not  also  highly  pathetic^  or 
passionate,)  this  is  not,  perhaps,  any  material  objection. 

*  His  references  are  frequently  obscure,  or  ambiguous. 
So,  the  xada7£f  si^cu,  cap.  xi.  see  note  83.  And  the, 
itrjn^  u^auy  cap.xv.  see  note  iio. — An  embarrassment 
of  enumeration  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  this  passage 
has  occurred  \A  cap.xiv.    See  note  105. 

Q  2 
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mentioned  mcluded  both  the  six  cotistituent  parts 
of  Tragedy,  and  the  ^e&piMs  cf  the  fable  which 
he  enumerates.     If  we  understand  ^i^n  in  this 
way,  the  meaning  will  only  be,  that'oo  many  dif- 
ferent parU,  (of  one  kind  or  other,)  have  been 
mentioned  (&Ac;^(fr,)  from  which  theae  species  may 
be  deduced :  these  are^  the  three  fjufn  /iav(«,  which 
furnish  the  complicated^  the  simple^  and  the  pathetic, 
species ;  and  the  second  of  the  essential  parts  of 
Tragedy^  i^^  which,  though  indeed  it  be  a  part 
of  eoery  Tragedy,  admits,  according  to  Aristotle's 
own  account,  of  more  or  less  ^^  and,  when  predo- 
minant, may  be  characteristic  of  another  species, 
the  etinc,  or  moral  Tragedy,  naturally  enough  op* 
posed  to  the  pathetic. 

'  I  confess  I  see  no  other  possible  consistent 
sense  that  can  be  given  to  this  passage,  as  we 
now  read  it :  for  four  parts  are  here  mentioned ; 
and  four  parts  cannot  be  made  out,  if  we  confine 
oufseives  to  tlie  /m^ n  MTeoT  in  cap.  xi. 

Dacier  seems  to  have  perceived  this ;  and  hit 
explanation  agrees  so  far  with  mine,  that  he,  also» 
makes  ^^  la  peripetie,  la  reconnoisance,  la  passion, 
^  et  les  mcsurSj''  the  four  parts  that  produce  the 
four  sorts  of  Tragedy.  But  when,  in  order  to 
reduce  tiie  ^ecen  parts,  (i.  e.  &ble,  manners,  dic^ 
tioUj^  sentiments,  dis(x>very,  revolution,  disasters,) 
to  the  four  which  he  wants,,  he  rejects  thre^ 
t.  e.  fabkt  diction^  and  sentiments^  because  thej 

ara 

^  Cap.  vi. — wnu  it  n&on  ytvoir  oof  (so.  Tf^oJiw)  &c. 
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are  cammoM  to  all  Tragedy,  he  makes  a  distiuctioQ 
£3r  which  there  seems  to  be  ix>  foundation ;  the 
manners  being  equally  included  by  Aristode  among 
tfapse  parts  vhicb.are  expressly  nASHZ  rfayt^ittf 
/Mf^*.     But,   though  all   tliese  parts  necessarily 
belongs  in  some  degree  or  other,  to  every  Tragedy^ 
any  one  of  them  may  be  so  predonunant,  as  to 
cfaaracteriee  a  Tragedy,  and  give  it,  if  we  please, 
a  specific  denomination.    Thus,  there  may  be,  and 
there  w,  such  a  species  as  the  sentimental  Tragedy, 
of  which,  in  the  cridc's  language,  to  oAov  ii  a««- 
»•*« : — ^another,  of  which  the  language  may  be  the 
most  striking  charact^—fl(  t«  ixop  nAi^i^^;  and 
be  himself  speaks  of  a  sort  of  Tragedy  tiiat  might 
wery  well  be  denominated,  %  OrnxD  \  of  which 
examples  are  not  wanting  on  the  modem  stage. 
The  Italian  fperais  a  Tragedy,  nV  ro  JA«»  ihp  i  . 
M<XoTOH«. — But  Aristotle's  business  was  not  to 
enumerate  all  the  different  species  which  want  of 
taste  or  judgment  m'^ht  produoe,  but  those  only 
whi<;h  were  considered  as  legitimate,  and  such  as 
sound  criticbm  would  approve.     Hence,  he  has 
recourse,  for  the  formation  pf  the  Jour  regular 

and 

*  Cap.  yi. 

^  Of  the  first,  Mr.  Harris  gives  Measure/or  Aftaiure 
as  an  iastance}  of  the  last,  Cato. — PhifoL  Inq.  p.  i6i. — 
fist  Cat$  seems  rather  a  compound  of  the  two  species. 
pr.  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Addison,  has  more  justly  cha« 
racterised  it  by — "just  sentiments  in  elegant  language^ 

'  See  cap^  xiv»  TransL  Pan  I|.  Sect.  13. 
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and  authorised  species,  only  to  the  two  Jirst-  and 
most  important  of  the  six  constituent  parts  of 
Tragedy — the  fable,  and  the  manners. 

But  after  all,  when  we  have^mslde  the  best  we 
can  of  the  text  in  this  passage,  we  must  allow^ 
I  believe,  that  it  is  more  for  the  credit  of  Aristotle 
to  suppose  it  faulty.  And  that  it  is  so,  I  am  the 
rather  inclined  to  think,  as  one  difficulty  still  re^ 
mains.  The  expression — "  there  are  four  sorts 
"  of  Tragedy;  for  so  manjf  parts  hsLwe  been 
"mentioned"  —  seems  clearly  to.  imply,  not 
merely,  that  those  four  sorts  are  deducible,  in 
some  way  or  other,  from  those  parts,  but,  as  I  at 
first  observed,  that  they,  respectweijfy  arbe  from 
those  parts,  each  of  which  produces  its  correS'- 
pondent  species  of  Tragedy.  But  this,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Of  the  four  parts, 
only  «•«•©*,  and  iJ9o»,  produce  directly  their  cor- 
respondent species,  the  iraJurixn,  and  the  ijflwn. 
The  other  two  parts,  Tff *ir£T««,  and  ivayvta^ivif^ 
denominate  one  species  from  their  presence^  (the 
iFtirXiyfi.iyn^  and  another,  (the  airAi),)  from  their 
absence. 

•  NOTE  151. 

■• 

P.  155.  Another,  the  moral . 

H8>xi?. — "  Videant  studiosi  hujus  libri,  an  intel- 

."  ligi  debeant,  et  tanquam  dim  x9t¥H  repeti,  et  hie 

"  et  infra,  verba  ilia  quae  in  explicatione  fabulsQ 

^^  irnplexce  posuit:  intelligo,  inquam,  h(EC — iJj  ra 
3  <i  *^^^ 
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oAey  inf :  et  quod  praeterea  utroque  loco  con- 
venit,  inde  sumptuiDy  [i.  e.  froiH^  —  jt(^]  ut, 
quemadmodum  inquit  in  describend4  ill^  per- 

**  ita,  in  patheticdy — iq  to  «Aw  ir*  w-aOif ;  et  in 
"  moratdy  ij?  to  oAi*  wv  aOh/*  So  Victorius ;  and 
die  observation  seems  just  and  important. 

By  iiOixn,  I  cannot  think,  that  the  mere  absence 
of  TfoAn  is  meant,  as  M.  fiatteux  supposes  ^  or,  as 
Dacier  and  others  take  it,  tlie  mere  morcd  ten- 
dency.oi  the  example.  I  understand  the  r^aytaiiot 
^ixn  to  be,  in  the  most  obvious  and  usual  sense 
of  the  word,  that  kind  of  Tragedy,  11?  to  ixow  iVi» 
tiOn — of  which  the  manners  are  the  predominant 
part ;  which  seems  sufficiently  to  imply  the  ab- 
sence of  that  violent  perturbation,  deep  distress, 
and  terrible  catastrophe,  which  distinguish  the 
patketic  species.  This  obvious  sense  of  tiOixD  is 
confirmed  by  Aristotle'sexemplification  inc^p.xxiv. 
For  there,  he  plainly  opposes  it  to  the  wafuTixop  of 
the  Iliad,  and  applies  it  to  the  Odyssey;  a  poem 
eminently  characterized  as  a  picture  of  Ufe  and 
manners  *.  The  word  is  also  used,  evidently,  in 
the  same  sense  in  the  Rhetoric ;  where  the  two 
spcQies  of  tiie   drama,    ))6»xoir,  and  ^-aODTixoir,  are 

mentioned, 

•  "  La  fable  moraky  oppos6e  a  la  Pathetique^  doit  etrc 
<*  celle  ou  it  rf  y  a  point  de  sang  rtpandu ;  telles  sont  le 
"  Cinna  de  Corncillc,  et  la  Berenice  de  Racine. 'WPrin- 
^ipes  de  la  Lit.  iii.  p.  85. 

^  See  Longipus,  Zttt,  9,  ad  finem, 

Q4 
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mm^on^  us  bdng^  each  of  dwD,  aooonuaocUled 
to  acthnj  and  prderred,  od  that  adooonty  bj  the 
players,  as  peculiarly  feivoorable  to  the  disfrfay 
of  their  mimetic  powers  ^  Now  this  would  not 
be  Ae  case,  if  by  itdxn  nothiog  more  than  a  moral 
lesson  and  a  yirtuous  example  were  intended.  Ye| 
this  idea  is  by  no  means  excluded  by  the  other; 
and  Victorius  seems  to  have  ri^idy  adjusted  tfab 
matter.  ^'  Animadvertendum  autem  Tragqecfiam 
^  illam  yocari  nwratamy  qus  i»to  soliim  accurate 
*^  mores  ejcprifrnt,  sed  eos  etiam  indudt  prtAoii 
^^  quod  ipse  si^nificavit  supr^  ubi  de  moribua 
^'  disseruit ;  primuin  enim  prsBcepit  ut  x( v»  i^ 
"  iiDgerentur." 

If  it  be  objected,  tiiat,  the  ddineation  di  man^ 
tiers  bemg  the  peculiar  province  of  Camitdy^  this 
account  of  the  Tf  ftyM^i«  liOixii  confounds  the  limits 
of  these  two  opposite  species  of  the  drama;  we 
may  answer,  that  the  moral,  or  rather  mofmercd 
Tragedy,  (for  we  seem  to  want  a  word  here,) 
though  allowed  by  Aristotle,  was  certainly  not  that 
which  he  himself  considered  as  the  best,  or  the 
most  Tragic^ '^  yet,  that  ev^  (his  was  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  Comedy  by  the  Innd  of  manners 
which  it  imitated.     They  were  to  be,  if  possiblCy 

- \ good, 

*  —  aymutm  fc,'  fsc.  ^£|i;--Qratorical  diction]  i  vwo- 
Ufiriiunanfi'  rcumn  h  %«  eiJii*  i  fuv  yof^  H01KH,  ih^ 
rtAQHTIKH.  iiQ  Mm  ir  mwprcu  ra  TOJATTA  TftN 
APAMATHN  iumiwi,  mm  a  ^o^a^  tsj  TwsrM^.  [s^  wro^ 
H'TOf.]  Rhet.  III.  12. 
t  See  cap.  xiii,  Transl,  Part  IL  Sect.  «. 
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goody  (xJP^^y) — ^^  ^  events  they  were  to  be,  en 
the  whol^  serioui — vntma:  whereas  the  objecl 
of  Comedy,  wkh  respect  to  manners,  as  to  every 
thing  else,  was  the  ridiculous.  We  must  remem« 
her  too,  that,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the  two 
dramas  were  by  no  means,  in  Aristotle's  time,  .so  ** 
rigorously  separated  as  they  now  are.  Tfaera 
were,  then,  but  two  dramatid  muses,  the  muse  of 
Tragedy,  and  the  muse  of  Farce.  Yet  there  is 
something  between  a  flood  of  tears  and  a  broad 
laugh;  and  as  Farce  obstinately  refiised  to  put 
any  degree  of  restraint  upon  her  muscles,  Tragedy^ 
who^  as  we  have  seen,  was  so  accommodating,  as 
even,  occasionally,  to  approach  to  the  very  lau^ 
of  Farce,  frequently  condescended  to  diy  her 
tears,  and  to  put  on,  without  scruple,  the  inter** 
mediate  ^miiley  which  Comedy  should  have  supplied* 

NOTE    152. 

P.  155.     And,    fourthly,    the    simple, 

SUCH    AS AND    ALL  THOSE  TRAGEDIES, 

THE  SCENE  OF  WHICH -IS  LAID  IN  THE  IN- 
FERNAL   REGIONS. 

To.  ^f  rfT«^TO»,     OfOV,    «*Tf    AofXi^K,    Xffl    Ilf OjbtSltfVC, 

i(«i  oo-ft  iV  aVtt — The  enumeration  of  these  species 
in  Cftp.  xxiv.  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  the  omission 
of  the   word   UlIAOTN  here.      Ta    h   rtTagroif, 

ivXnVf   0(o»,   &C. 

The  commentators  have  been  much  puzzled  to 
discover,  why  all  those  Tragedies,  that  have  for 

their 
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tfieir  subject  t«  h  ^in^  should  be  of  the  simple 
construction;  and  I  have,  indeed,  been  sometimes 
strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  words,  x^m 
l^ot  iv  iisi  were  out  of  their  place,  and  belonged 
to  the  second  species ;  tlius :  i  it  naOnnxn,  oioy,  m 

ri  Aiairric>  x«i  oi  I^fovec^  x»(  iv»  iv  flt».     Why  such 

subjects  should  belong  to  the  disastrous  class,  no 
one   can  want  a  reason;  and  the  words  follow 
naturally,  and  pertinently,  in  tliis  view,  after  the 
instance  of  Lrion.     1  have  been  surprised  not  to  . 
find  so  obvious  a  conjecture  in  any  of  the  com- 
ments.     Piccolomini,   indeed,   glances  at- it: — 
"  Non  s6  vedere,  perchfe  piil  tosto  in  essempio 
"  delle  Tragedie  pathetichcj  che  delle  semplid, 
'^  non  le<  habbia  poste ;  havendo  riguardo  in  ci6 
"  alle  punition^  e  supplied  deW  infemor  p.  255. 
And  it  is  very  singular,  that  Dacier's  note  (N**  10.) 
is  exactly  such,  as  if  he  had  himself  made  this 
conjecture;  of  which,  however,  he  says  nothing. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  obvious  enough,  as  fieni  has 
observed,  that,  in  these  infernal  Tragedies,  no- 
xifiirfrfi^x^,   no  bidden  reverse  of  circumstances, 
could  well  have  place.     The  comment  of  that 
acnte  Italian  upon  this  passage,  is  the  best  I  have 
seen,  and  will,  perhaps,  satisfy  the  reader,  that  no 
such  conjecture  is  wanted. — "  Clausula  haec  sit;— 
**  ex  istiusraoili  fabulls  exemplam  duxisse  Aris- 
"  totelem  ad    illustrandam    simpUcem    fabulain, 
"  qu6d  cum.  illi  [sc.  Tantalus,  Sisyphus,  See]  in 
^^  eas  poenas  atque  tormenta,  non  k  prosperitate, 

"  quern- 
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^  quemadmoduQ)  Oedipus  et  alii  plerique,  devol- 
verentur,  sed  ab  initio  ad  finem  usque  illis 
jactarentur,  peripetia  aberat  quhm  longissimt. 
*'  Iin6  ver6,  non  mod6  repentfe  fortuuos  commu- 
"  tatio  baud  fiebat,  quod  est  i)roprium  peripetiae^ 
^*  verura  etiam  mutatio  in  decursu  toto  Jiebat 
kvissima  ac  pivph  fiuUa;  ita  ut  ab  initio  ad 
finem  usque,  mira  simpHcikite  flueret  fabula. 
£x  quo  fiebat,  ut  commodiC^s  ex  aliis,  in  quibua 
repmth  vulnera,  cruciatus,  et  caedes  continge* 
bant,  pathetioB  duceretur  exempluiu,  qu^m  ex 
iis,  quibus  nuUus  repenth  cruciatus  infligebatur, 
^^  et  tamen  simplicitas  de  qui  dicebam  mirificfe 
"  apparebat." — Benii  Comment,  p.  372. 
As  to  tbe  reading  itself,  ly  ^h,  it  seems  to  be 

■ 

sufficiently  confiimed  even  by  a  collation  of  blun- 
ders; for  the  MSS.  exhibit,  «  »IJo* — U  ati — hf 

stlin — h  Hum 

Victorius  seems  to  doubt,  I  know  not  why^ 
whether  there  existed  any  such  Tragedies.  The 
Sjot/^O*  IIiTfoxuAiriif  of  jEschylus  must,  clearly, 
have  been  of  this  kind ;  and  probably  his  "frvx^- 
y«yo».  His  Prometheus  may  be  conceived  to 
come  the  nearest  of  any  Greek  Tragedy  extant 
to  a  specimen  of  this  kind  of  drama. — Dacier  has 
very  properly  reminded  us  here  of  what  Aristotle 
had  said,  cap.  xiii.  of  the  old  Poets — tliat  Tirf 
rv^oyrct^  fA\)6sg  aVtifiS^av — i.e.  they  took,,  as  M'e 
say,  any  subject  that  came  uppermost. 
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KOTE    153, 

P.  i|7.    But  ik  tqe  Drama,  the  effect 

OF  SUCH   A   PLAN     18    FAft    DlFFEflENT    FROAf 
▼HAT   IS   EXPECTED. 

IIoXu  w»(«  my  \nroXii4fi¥  dwofi^lm  ;— -literally,   '^  if 

**  ^«nw  (>«/  very  differently  from  what  was  er* 
"  pectedy  or  supposed^  by  the  Fott^ 

The  uff-oXfi^p^^  the  view,  and  expectation  of  the 
Poet,  when  he  crowds  so  many  incidents  into  his 
piece,  is,  that  he  shall  make  it  interesting  and 
pleasing  by  its  variety.  But  the  contrary  happens. 
The  necessity  of  not  exceeding  tlie  usual  length, 
and  time  of  representation,  reduces  the  proposed 
variety  to  a  confused  and  huddled  mass  of'  inci- 
dents, not  long  enough  dwelt  on,  or  sufficiently 
detailed,  to  be  either  interesting,  or  clear.     His 

Poem  will  be  K»rainir}i{yiM¥Op  Ttr  iroixcX»ft,  as  the 

critic  well  expresses  it  in  another  passage  that 
should  be  compared  with  this'.  Thus,  the  Poet^ 
in  this  ill-judged  attempt,  is  disappointed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  architect,  who  aims  at  a 
beautiful  variety  by  a  multitude  of  small  and 
crowded  ornaments,  which  spoil  the  general  efifec^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  ar^  too  many,  and  too 
minute,  to  afford  pleasure  by  separate  inspectioi|« 

And  thus,  toAu  ira^a  mv  iiroKn^^p  aTTofimifmi  or,  US 

file  ingenious  author  of  the  Analysis  of  Beauty 
has 

*  Cap.xxiiu  TransU^PartlU.  Sect.  i.  ^^  ferpUxedhf 
**  its  variety." 
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h%8  expressed  the  same  idea,  in  a  chapter  which 
afibrds  no  bad  illustration  of  this  passage  from 
a  sister  art,  "  variety^  xvhen  overdone^  is  a  check 
*'  upon  itself'':' 

Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  meaning  of  this 
passage,  which,  1  think,  has  not  been  fully  seen 
by  any  of  the  commentators, 

NOTE  154. 
P.  157.  As  Euripides,  but  hot  JEschtlus^ 

HAS    DONE,    &C. 

This  passage  affords  a  good  specimen  of  the 
distressing  ambiguity  that  prevails  so  remarkably 

throughout 


^  Hogarth's  JnaL  of  Beauty,  cap«  viii.— ^^  work,  to 
which,  with  all  its  imperfections,  I  think  it  may  feirly  be 
taid^  that  the  public  have  not  done  full  jaitice ;  perhaps, 
through  the  author's  own  fault,  who  did  it  MMrf  than  justice 
himself,  by  bis  pretensions.  When  Hogarth  attempt)Bd 
to  philosophize,  he  was  lost.  His  meaning  is  often 
obscored  by  awkward  expression,  and  sometimes  seems, 
pretty  plainly,  not  'to  have  been  well  known  even  to  him- 
self. (Sec  particularly  his  chap,  on  Proportion.)  Yet  the 
book  abounds,  I  think,  with  sensible,  useful,  and,  at  the 
time  it  was  written,  [  beU^ve,  uncommon^  observations. 
The  ideas  of  eminent  aitists,  relative  to  their  own  arts* 
must  always  be,  more  or  less,  valuable  and  useful;  and 
they  ought  not  to  be  discouraged  from  communicating 
those  ideas  to  the  public,  by  Criticism  too  severely  exer« 
cised  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  do  it.  A  few  ideas, 
even  roughly  thrown  out,  from  an  artist  of  genius,  will 
often  be  of  more  utility  to  the  progress  of  the  art,  than 
whole  pages  of  fine  writing  and  refined  speculation  from 
ibe  uQpr<ictised  amateur. 
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throughout  this  work.  It  fairly  admits  of  two 
different  constructions,  and  two  different  senses*. 

It  may  be   thus :   oa-oi    iri^^iv  IXis  oXtiy  iirotii<rK9  xeti 

xai  /AH  uiTWi^  Aicrj^uX^,)  ti'lynri^rrHiriy — x.r.aA«  Or 
thus  :  otf'oi  TTf^cnv  IAjs  oAuif  ciroifi^ttv, — %xaft  /{*ii  x^rat 
lut^tq  (cf^nrs^  Eu^.  N.  ti  M.  [sc.  xaT»  /CAe^(^  Iiro»if0>r^] 
xat  fATj  wcrwcf  A*o";^.  [sC.  oX»»r  IwoiHdri.]  )  ij  sxTrxir.  x.r.osA. 

—In  the  first  of  these  ways,  the  censure  wll  fall 
on  Euripides ;  in  the  other,  on  ^schylus.  Vic- 
torius  contends  for  the  first,  but  his '  reasons, 
though  plausibly,  seem  not  decisive.  The  whole, 
as  he  observes,  turns  upon  this — whether  th«  imf 
refers  to  the  whole  sentence — ixny  iVoiJierar  xai  /au 
xara  /«f®*, — or,  only  to  the  words  immediately 
preceding,  i.e.  xara  /*£f®^.  On  the  whole,  the 
last  constru<;tion,  I  think,  offers  itself  most  natu- 
rally; and  it  seems  ratlier  favoured,  too,  by  the 
similar  application  of  /uiu  wcnrtf ,  to  the  Poet  ctn- 
suredy  presently  after;  where,  speaking  of  the 
Chorus,   he  says   it    should   <ruifaywkj^€(r9a*,  MH 

'XIDIIEP  ir»^  Etffi^t^if,  i\>C  ^XIZIIEP  ?r«^a  £of oxXa. 

— But  this,  after  all,  is  one  of  those  passages, 
where  the  "  aquato  esaniim  lances^'  are  so  nicely 
balanced,  that  a  commentator  mi  At  conliiiue  in 
suspence  for  ever,  if  the  necessity  of  going  on  did 
not  oblige  him  to  turn  the  scale  by  a  touch  of  his 
own  hand. 

•  Dacier's  interpretation  {note  19.)  I  pass  over  as  per- 
fect;Iy  inadmissible.  This  forced  construction  he  borrow* 
ed  from  Castelvetroi  p.  398* 
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NOTE    155. 

P.  157-8.     For,  in  revolutions,    and  iw 

ACTIONS  OF  THE  SIMPLE  KIND,  THESE  PoET^ 
SUCCEED  WONDERFULLY  IN  WHAT  THEY  AIM 
AT;  AND  THAT  IS,  THE  UNION  OF  TRAOIC 
EFFECT    WITH    MORAL   TENDENCY,    &C 

Those  annotators  who  make  the  words,  '£»  h 
rai(  TTff  iirrrciaK — the  beginning  of  a  separate  pre- 
cept relative  to  the  use  of  the  wonderful,  have  the 
natural  construction  of  the  text,  and  the  uniform 
reading  of  all  the  MSS.  against  them.  The  na- 
tural ^nd  obvious  construction,  surely,  is,  h  mrtf 
fAorjf '  tv  AS  TAK  irc^.— ^K.  t.  aX.  And  this  is  also 
confirmed  by  the  mention  of  Agatho  again,  [H*e- 
sently  afterwards.  All  the  MSS.  too,  it  seems, 
^ve  Oav/A«rMr,  which  can  never  be  forced  into  the 
sense  of  ^^ per  admrabile\''  The  alteration  pro- 
posed by  Heinsius — oTox«$tT«»,  and  |38X<r»i«^ 
in  order  to  make  this  refer  exclusively  to  Agatho, 
seems  unnecessary.  Zrop^at^ovTa*  refers,  very  na- 
turally, to  Agatlio  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
Poets  just  mentioned,  whose '  mistake,  aijd  whose 
failure,  were  the  same. 

I  have  ventured  to  render  this  passage  in  a 
manner  somewhat  different  from  any  translator  or 

commen- 

•  Yet  so  Mr.  Wiiistanley  seems  to  understand  it.  See 
his  note,  p.  294.  if  there  are  any  examples  of  the 
adverb  iaufAorug.  so  used,  I  could  wish  he '  Iiad  producevl 
them. 
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Gonmientator  that  I  have  seen^     T^ayiseoi^  y^ 
TBTOy    x«ft '  f$Kct99(wrc¥.     Tbc  question  is,  to  what 
rvro  refers?    The  cominentators  are  divided*     It 
appears  to  me^  that  it  refers  to  the  purpoXy  at 
•  which  these  Poets  are  said  to  have  aimed;  and 
the  TBtPy  which  follows,  explains  the  rfaympp  neu 
fiA«i»9f«Mro>.— Tkt#  tap — '^  far  this  (i.e.  which 
^  they  aim  at,)  is  both  Tragic  and  JVIpral"    The 
leader  will  see  bow  exactly  what  follows  suits  this 
cense;  and  how  this  passage  helps  to  confirm  the 
aense  given  to  the  word  ^ iAair8^»irpy,  in  cap.  xiii. 
[See  NOTE  94.]    where,   ixam^  xcn  f^jS^^oy,   i$ 
plainly  equivalent  to  rgayixo^  here.     The  difficulty 
was^  to  reconcile  these  two  effects.     Aristotles 

expressicHl,    ^r9j(a^c¥rai    OATMA£TX2£  —  "  sur^ 

^  prisingly  well" — implies  this  difficulty,  and, 
that  he  does  not  speak  of  the  practice  as  perfectly 
agreeable  to  bis  own  theory  of  the  Tragic  drama. 
— In  the  subjects  here  instanced,  there  was  the 
fikBUf^gMWy  because  tlie  iiiKia  and  woyn^%a  were 
punished:  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  r^aeyixo*, 
though  not  amounting  to  what  the  critic  required, 
was  not  wanting,  because  there  was  the  unexpected 
reverse  ofjartune,  a  calamitous  event,  wain,  8cc\ 
The  persons  suffering,  too,  were  distinguished  by 
eminent  wisdom  and  courage;  and  though  such 

characters 

^  The  best  comment  is  that  of  fienius,  p.  379. 

*  k  tfojum,  AIIA9ES  ya^^  cap.  xiv.  **  not  Tragic^  be*         | 
^  cause  it  exhibits  m  disastrsut  evintj*   Trand.  Part  IL 
Sect.  14* 
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characters  arc  not  what  Aristotle  recommends  as 
the  fittest  for  Tragic  purposes  *,  yet,  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  admirable  and  s^plendid,  for  moral  and 
estimable,  qualities,  they  are  made  to  produce,  in 
some  degree,  a  similar  effect  upon  the  spectator. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage ;  and  it  leads  me  strongly  to  suspect,  that, 
instead  of  «  roi^  "AIIAOIS  xj «y/tA«<r«,  we  should 
read-—  iv  to$^  AUIAOIS  irg.  How  easily  the 
mistake  might  happen,  is  obvious  to  the  eye.  My 
reasons  are.  these:  1.  The  fjAai/Sfowrov — moral 
tendency — ^poetical  justice,  &c.  was  the  very  cha- 
racteristic of  the  double  fable,  {hirXn  o-uc^o-k)  and 
the  very  reason,  probably,  why  the  Platonic  critics, 
as  well  as  the  good-natured  audiences,  preferred  it 
as  the  best  plan*.  1.  The  instances  here  given 
seem  to  accord  exactfy  with  this  idea.  They  are 
plainly  exaiiiples  of  the  hir\n  o-urao-*?,  not  of  the 
simple  iable — i.e.  the  fable  without  revolution  or 
disccwery.  The  expression,  rgayiMv  y«f  t«tp  xat 
piX»y6(tairoify  implies,  that  the  Tragic  and  Moral 
were  aimed  at,  and  effected,  by  these  Poets,  both 
in  the  Trs^ivsruony  and  in  the  other  actions  men- 
tioned, whatever  they  were — Iv  rotq  Trtftw.  x«i  ip 
roK  —  ir[xy[A(Kn :  and,  consequently,  his  subse- 
quent examples   of  the   rg^yixoif   xai    fi\»¥i(tavQp 

must  equally  accord  w^ith  both.     But,  if  we  read 
dirXcif,  this  will  not  be  the  case ;  for  those  exam- 
ples 

^  See  cap.  xiii.  0  (israiv,  &c.  Transl.  Part  IK  Sect,  ir, 
•  See  cap,  xiii,  Traosl.  Part  11.  Sect.  la.  lastparag. 
VOL.  II.  R 
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pies  are  such  as  necessarily  imply  reodutionSy  and 
a  sudden  and  unejtpected  turn  of  events^  wliich 
Buit  very  well  with  AIIIAOIS  ir^ ayfAfto-*,  but  are 
incompatible  with  «Vxok  ;  the  simple  fable  being 
defined  by  this  very  circumstance^  that  it  is  mc« 
Tif^TTiTuctf,  &c#  (cap.  X.) 

NOTE    156. 

P.  158.  Such  events,  as  Agatho  says,  &c- 

This  alludes  to  these  two  luies  of  Agatho: — 

Ta%*  ay  ng  uk&*  ea)TO  rtrr*  ihfm  Xsyoi^ 
BforoiO's  ttoXXm  ruyx^^  v»  iixpro* 

Even  thiSy  it  may  be  said,  is  probabk^ 
That  many  things  improbable  should  happen, 
In  human  life. — 

See  Rhet.  11.  24,  p.  581,  erf.  Duval. — And 
Bayle's  Art.  Agathon,  note  [f],  who  mentions 
a  similar  maxim  of  St.  Bernard's :  '^  Ordinatisi^ , 
'*  mum  est,  minus  interdum  ordinate  fierL**  ^'  II 
'^  est  tout  a  fait  de  Tordre,  que  de  tems  en  tems 
"  il  se  fasse  quelque  chose  contre  Tordre." 

This  general,  and,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  possible 
sort  oi  probab'dity^  may  be  termed,  the probabiUty 
of  romance;  and  these  lines  of  Agatho  furmsh  a 
good  apologetical  motto  for  the  novel  writer.  It 
mi^t  be  prefixed,  perhaps,  without  impropriety, 
even  to  the  best  productions  of  the  kind — ^to  a 
Clarissa,  or  a  Cecilia.  Nothing  is  so  com- 
4  monly 
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tDonly  complained  of  in  such  works,  as  their 
improbability ;  and  ofien^  no  doubt,  the  complaint 
19  weli  founded:  often,  however,  the  criticism 
mean^  nothing  more,  than  that  the  events  are 
untbmmm^  and  proves  nothing  more,  than  the 
want  of  fancy,  and  an  extended  view  of  human 
life,  in  the  reader.  If  the  events  were  not  un- 
common, where  \Vould  the  book  find  readers  ? 

'^  Si  la  nature  ne  combinoit  jamais  des  evene- 
''  mens  d'une  maniere  extraordbaire,  tout  ce  que 
''  le  Poete  iroagineroit  au-delk  de  la  simple  et 
''  fr<nde  uniformity  dcs  choses  communes,  seroit 
incroyable.  Mais  il  n'en  est  pas  ainsi.  Que 
fait  done  Icf  Poete? — Ou  il  s'empare  de  ces 
'^  combinaisoas  extraordinaircs,  ou  il  en  imagine 
^^  de  semblables.  Mais  au  lieu  que  la  licus^n  des 
^'  ^v^nemens  nous  ^chappe  souvent  dans  la  nature, 
"  et  que,  faute  de  connoitre  Tensemble  des  choses, 
'^  nous  ne  voyons  qu'une  concomitance  fatale 
"  dans  les  faits ;  le  Poet  veut  lui  qu'il  regne  dans 
'^  toute  la  texture  de  son  ouvrage  une  liaison 
**  apparente  et  sensible ;  en  sorte  qu'il  est  moins 
"  Wfli,  tt  plus  vraisemblable  que  thistorien'' — 
Diderot,  De  la  Poes.  Dram,  at  the  end  of  his 
Pere  de  FamiUe,  p.  306. 


tit 
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NOTE    157. 

P.  158.  The  Chorus  should  be  consi- 
dered  AS    one    of    the    persons    in    the 

DRAMA  -  -  -  AND  A  SHARER  IN  THE  ACTION. 

This  is  not,  I  think,  contradicted,  but  only  pro- 
perly limited  and  explained,  by  what  the  author 
says  elsewhere — that,  to  act,  is,  bx  olxuov  x^V  **"* 

yotf  i  xofO*  KHA£TTH£  AIIPAKTOZ  '    euMioey  ya( 

fjko^ov  xxfiyirai  oiq  vccfir^  *.  He  is,  there,  comparing 
the  Chorus  with  the  persons  of  the  drama.  In 
that  view,  the  Chorus  might  be  said,  compara- 
tively, to  have  no  share  in  the  action. — But  hercy 
he  is  comparing  those  Choruses  whose  songs  are 
properly  connected  with  the  action,  and  who  are 
interested  in  its  event,  with  such  as  appear  to  have 
no  concern  with  it,  and  to  be,  not  merely  inactive, 
but  indifferent,  spectators.  In  this  view,  it  was  as 
natural  to  say — the  Chorus  should  be  regarded  as 
a  pe7'son  of  the  drama,  and  a  sliarer  in  the  action : 
a  sharer,  that  is,  not  by  the  active  part ^  but  by  the 
warm  interest,  which  it  takes,  and  expresses,  in 
that  action.  However,  the  word  dirpotxr^  must 
not  be  taken  in  its  strictest  sense.  We  find  the 
Chorus,  in  the  Greek  Tragedies,  frequently  contri- 
buting, in  some  little  degree,  to  the  progress  of  the 
action,  by  active  offices  of  friendly  attention  and 
assistance ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  Philoctetes, 
and  the  ^Vzo?  of  Sophocles. 

*  Prob.  49,  of  Sect.  19. 
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NOTE    158. 

P.  159.    Their  Choral  Songs,  &c. 

There  cannot,  surely,  be  the  least  doubt,  that, 
for  AIAOMENA,  we  should  read,  A»AOMENA  :  an 
emendation  so  obvious,  that  it  occurred  to  me  the 
first  time  I  ever  read  tiie  passage.     But  I  after- 
wards found,  that  it  had  occurred,  long  ago,  to 
Madius;  a  circumstance,    which,   to    my   great 
astonishment,  has  been  passed  over  in  utter  silence 
by  all  the  subsequent  commentators  that  I  have 
seen.     The  words   of  Madius   are — **  Mendum 
**  igitur  in  verbis  omnino  esse  censeo  ;  ac  prim  urn 
"  in  voce  iiiofAtvcty  qua  in  locum  vocis  f.iof*.i9% 
"  irrcpsit :  nam  verbum  ftVitv,   quod  paul6  post 
**  ponitur,  (^erte  indicaty  locum,  ut  nos  fecimusy 
"  castigandum.^' — I  can  attribute  it  only  to  some 
inadvertence,  or  mistake,  that  Mr.  Winstanley,  in 
his  note,  p.  294,  has  omitted  to  take  notice  of  this 
most  material  part  of  Madius's  comment  on  the 
passage.     The  emendation  is  confirmed  by  the 
»&<n,  and  ftV«y,  which  follow;    by  the  extreme 
facility  of  the  mistake,  and  by  the  difficulty  of 
giving  jmy  reasonable  explanation  of  the  other 
reading.     Ai^ojtAcv»,  says  V^ictorius,  "  quia  magis- 
"  tratus  eos  (sc.  choros)  dabat."     But  he  agi'ces 
that  fA£\n  is  understood ;  and  though   we  read, 
often,  of  the  magistrate's  giving  a  ChoruSy  {S^yM 
X^i^^})  thsi'  ^h  ftirnishing  the  expence  of  the  choral 

.     E  3  dfesses. 
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dresses,  &c.  we  no  where  read,  I  believe,  of  their 
ghwg  the  Choral  Odes. 

NOTE    159- 

P.  i6o.  But  it  is  evident,  that,  with  re- 
spect TO  THE  THINGS  THEMSELVES  ALSO,  &C. 

Kai  h  Toic  ir(»yiA»friy.  The  alteration  of  Heinsius, 
Jf  »]tA«<r*v,  appears  to  me,  not  only  to  be  unnecessary, 
but  to  pervert  Aristotle's  meaning.     Ta  ^f  «rp«w, 
here,  are,  I  think,  the  things  tkemsehes—ihe  cir- 
cumstances and  incidents  of  the  action  or  fable,  as 
opposed  to  Aictvoicb,  the  sentiments,  or  thoughts^ 
and  to  o(r«  uVo  th  AOrOT  x.  t.  «x.  He  had  referred 
to  the  rhetorical  treatises  for  what  concerns  the 
iixvoiA ;  he  goes  on,  (after  a  short  explanation  of 
havoix  and   its  various   branches,) — "  But  it  is 
«'  plain,  that,  not  only  for  the  iimyoia^  or  sentiments^ 
"  but  also  for  the  things  themselves  (KAI  h  rm 
*'  Tf«y|iAa<nv,)  how  they  are  to  be  made  tcjTible, 
"  piteous,  &c,  the  Poet  should  draw  fiom  the  same 
"  sources,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  same  trea- 
*^  tises." — Thus,  for  example,  in  the  se<:ond  book  . 
of  Aristotie's  Rhetoric,  he  may  learn  what  sort  of 
thingSy  persons,  and  events,  are  proper  to  raise 
terror  or  pitjf  *,  the  peculiar  objects  of  Tragic 
imitation.'    After  which  observation,  he  goes  on, 
very  naturally  and  properly,  to  remark,  as  Dacier 
has  well  observed,  "  la  difference  entre  les  choses 

"  que 

^  See  particularly  cap.  v.  and  viii.  ed.  Duval. 
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**  que  traitent  les  Orateurs,  et  celles  que  traitent 
**  les  Poetes." — For  the  rest,  my  idea  of  this  pas- 
sage accords  with  that  of  Dacier,  (note  3)  ;  but 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  the  force  of  the 
expression,  KAI  h  roig  v^ay.  Indeed,  he  entirely 
drops  the  conjunction,  which  is  here  of  great  im- 
portance ;  for  it  seems  to  fix  the  sense  of  v^oty^^ 
j»a0-»y,  and  to  point  its  opposition  to  ti»¥ot» : — T« 

fuy  m»  wifi   mv  AIANOIAN  sv  T0(f  frir.  Xf «rO«»  '  - 
-      -      -     Mov  j£,  irt  KAI  fiif  TOi(  nPAFMAZIN  diro 
TfiDV  aoruv  eiJtfir  in  p^nirOai   -  -  -• 

In  Goulston's  version,  which  follows  Castelvetro, 
this  opposition  is  rightly  expressed ;  but  in  what 
follows,  Aristotle's  meaning  is,  I  think,  mistaken : 
for  the  difference  he  is  shewing,  {wXfiv  rotrarop 
iiotfi^tiy  &c.)  is  not,  I  apprehend,  the  difference 
between  the  things  and  the  sentiments^  in  Tragedy^ 
but,  between  the  things  themselves  only^  con* 
sidered  in  different  views,  as  the  subject  of  the 
Orator^  or  of  the  Poet. — Tiiese  commentators 
understand  the  expressions,  »  w  Xoyu,  and,  t* 
Xfyorr^,  of  the  dramatic  speech^  and  speaker. 

NOTE   160. 
P.   160.    Must    draw    from    the    same 

SOURCES . 

—  Aw-o  rujt  «uT«y  c!#uy  iu  ;^ii^Afti. — The  expres-' 
aion,  ;^ii<rt«i  Alio,  is,  I  believe,  uncommon.     It 
seems  rightly  explained  by  Victorius  " —  to  bor- 
*'  raw  from  :'^  —  ^^  quasi  utendum  illinc  sumere 
**  atqtie  jmUuarir 

B  4 
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NOTE    i6k 

P.  160.     Without   being   shewn   to  bk 

SUCH.    -   - 

— knM  itict^xaX^oci.  ^'  Senza  che  si  dUca  e  che 
"  s^imegni  che  sian  talL" — Piccolomini: — 1  be- 
lieve,  very  exactly.  The  reader  may  compare 
Rhet.  I.  2.  p.  514,  B.  —  and  III.  1.  p.  584,  R 
and,  (^iJfifro-xaXwn,)  I.  2.  p.  515,  A. 

The  truth  of  what  the  pliilosopher  here  ob- 
serves, may  appear  from  this  single  consideration. 
Suppose  two  Tragedies  written  by  two  Poets  on 
the  same  subject,  and  of  which  ttie  plot  and  prin- 
cipal incidents  are  tfic  same  * :  and  suppose  two 
pleadings  of  the  same  cause,  by  two  speakers.  It 
seems  very  plain,  that  the  difference  of  the  effect 
upon  an  audience  in  the  former  case,  would  bear 
much  less  proportion  to  the  difference  between  the 
PoetSy  than  it  would,  in  the  other  case,  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Speakers. 

•  For  example,  the  Mer&pe  of  Voltaire,  and  that  of 
Aaron  Hill.  Ac  poems,  there  can  be  no  comparison  be- 
tween these  two  productions.  But  I  doubt  whether^  in 
both,  die  S2Lmt fable  has  not  always  produced  much  the 
same  effect  upon  the  audience.  This  shews  the  truth 
and  propriety  of  the  rank  which  Aristode  assigns  to  the 
fable,  as  the  ^*  soul  of  Tragedy.*' 
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NOTE  .163. 

P.  160.     If  they  already  appear  so  in 

THEMSELVES. 

— El  faipono  iii». — That  iisx  is  wrong,  I  have 
no  doubt.  For  if  we  admit  it,  we  must  take  it,  as 
Victorius  does,  for  a  single  instance ;  as  if  Aristotle 
had  said,  *^  aut  jucundae,  nut  tristes,  out  atro* 
''  ces,  &c.  -  *  - :  quamvis  enim  nunc  unum  horum 
^^  ponat,  i.  e.  jucunday  reliqua  tamen  audienda 
"  sunt"^ — But  how  improbable  it  is,  that  he  should 
not  chuse  his  single  instance,  if  he  meant  to  give 
one,  out  of  those  which  had  just  been  mentioned  ? — 
that  he  should  not  rather  have  said,  tl  fotivono 
ixsuifoty  or  tuvxj  thssi^iiotjjucunda;  which,  besides, 
is  evidently  not  at  all  to  his  purpose.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  help  thinking  it  something  more  than 
probable,  that  Aristotle  wrote  this,  fenuoiro  HAH 
[sc»  ToiaoTot — that  is,  ihiii¥»'f  iuvot^  &c.] — "  If  they 
'*  appear  dready  so ; — in  themselves'*  The  ellip- 
tic brevity  of  the  expression  will  hardly  be  objected 
to,  in  a  writer  who  abounds  with  instances  much 
more  harsh  and  obscure  than  this.  In  the  same 
manner,  roi»\yr»  is  understood  with  fo^^vnAai  just 

before :  — -  r»   fktv   tti   fpnyi^cti    (sc.  roiavr»)  cUtit 

The  same  conjecture  had,  I  find,  occurred,  long 
mgo,  to  Castelvetro,  but,  which  I  think  somewhat 
singular;  ha^  not  been  taken  notice  of  by  any  of 

the 
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the  commentators  I  have  seen.  He  savs — "  U 
**  f osivotro  n9t» :  <?oloro,  li  quali  non  riconoscoDO 
^^  che  qui  sia  crrore,  assegnino  k  queste  parole^  se 
^'  possono,  senso  degno  e  conveniente  ad  Aristotele. 
"  Adunque  io  crederei  che  non  fosse  male  k  leg- 
"  gere  uVu,  in  luogo  d'  ih»y  el  senso  sarebbe  con- 
"  venevole."  [p.  406.] 

The  reader  may  see  a  very  different  explanatiCMi 
of  this  whole  passage  in  the  Abb^  Batteux's  notes ; 
but  an  explanation  which  cannot,  in  my  opinion, 
be  reconciled  to  the  text.  His  censure  of  Dacier 
and  others,  that  they  have  rendered  this  chapter 
"  i  contresens^  seems  to  me  to  recoil  upoa 
himself. 

NOTE    163. 

P.  160.     Figures  of  speech  -  -  -. 

— ^Ta  <r;^ii|M,«T«  nrff  Xc^fw; — .  Dacier,  Batteux, 
and  indeed  almost  all  the  commentators,  seem  to 
take  fryjiiKoufOk^  here,  for  the  gestures^  modificati<ms 
of  countenance,  and  tones  of  voice,  that  accom- 
pany speech  *.  But,^r^/,  I  much  doubt  whether 
the  Greek  will  fairly  admit  of  such  a  sense.  Aris- 
totle says,  fl-;^ii/»«Ta6  AEHEAZ,  figures,  or  forms, 
of  the  speech  itself  not  of  the  speaker.  The  same 
expression  occurs  several  times  in  the  Rhetoric^ 
and  always  means  the  form  of  the  dicdon  itself; 

never 

*  '*  Xxn^T^  vocat  habitus  quosdam,  conformationesque 
''  f / .M . ; roniisf  oculorum^  vultusygesticulationis  mamaan^ &€• 

K<:b.'r'xili,  p.  227. 
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never  the  gesture  witli  which  it  is  delivered  *. — 
2.  Aristotle  explains  himself  by — oioy,  TI  trroXn 
xai  TI  fv;^iiy  &c.  i.  e.  what  they  are^  not,  what 
action  or  tone  of  voice  they  require  ^ ;  "  (wec  quel 
"  ton  et  quel  geste  on  ordotme,'^  as  M.  Batteux  un- 
warrantably translates  it— *3.  Aristotle  says,  that 
no  blame,  or  none  worth  regarding,  (a^ipy  vmhii,) 
can  fall  upon  the  Poetry^  (ck  tdv  iromrixnif,)  in 
consequence  of  the  Poet  s  ignorance  of  these  mat* 
ters,  or  of  his  not  knowing  them  technically. 
A  remark,  surely,  very  unnecessary,  if  mere  action 
and  pronunciation  were  intended  by  fp^njuiasra. — 
But,  4.  The  thing  seems  evident  from  the  instance 
given  of  a  criticism  of  this  kind.  Protagoras 
plainly  charged  Homer  with  ignorance,  or  inac- 
curacy,  with  respect  to  these  cx^i^xrA  Xt^tuf^f 
whatever  they  were.  Now,  according  to  the 
common  explanation,  the  criticism  could  fall  only 
on  Homer's  pronunciation  or  action :  but,  of  this, 
Protagoras  knew  nothing ;  all  he  appears  to  have 
meant,  is,  that  Homer  had  made  an  improper  use 
of  the  imperative  mood;  that  is,  had  used  one 
c^tfAx  Xi^tuff  where  he  should  have  used  another. 
But  what,  then,  are  we  to  understand  by  these 
^Xf^fiara.  kt^tuf  ? — The  learned  reader  will  imme- 
diately see,  that,  as  Victorius  has  observed,  they. 

are 

*  Rhet.  II.  a4,  p.  579*  III.  8,  p.  59I1  B.  and  10^ 
p.  594,  B. — And  De  Soph,  Elench,  p.  284,  D. 

^  Had  this  been  his  meaning,  he  would  rather  have  said 
"  n  ENTOAHS— ri  ETXH2/'  &c. 
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are  not  to  be  confounded  with   those  (r;(t}jbi«r« 
A«^ccpc,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  from  Cicero, 
Quintilian,  Dion.  Hal.  &c. —  those  "  figurae  ver*- 
"  borum,''  which   are   opposed  to  the  <rp^DfAara& 
Aavoiaf,  the  "  figurac  mentiSy  sentmtiarum^^  &c. 
Indeed,  no  such  division  of  (rp^tipaTa  is,  1  believe, 
to  be  found  in  Aristotle.  .  It  seems  to  have  beea 
the  invention  of  the  later  Rhetoricians ;  and  how 
little  they  were  agreed,  as  to  the  number  and  the 
species  of  these  <r;^iijM,aTa,  tlie  propriety  of  the 
division  itself,  and  even  the  precise  sense  of  the 
word  <r;^ii/A«,  may  be  seen  in  Quintilian  IX.  i . — » 
The  (r;^ii/xatT«  A£^c«j  of  Aristotle,  in  this  place,  are 
plainly  such,  as  would  have  been  denomioated  by  . 
later  writers,   <r;^i»/tA«r«  Sio^i^oio^^ —  figures   of  the 
thought  or  sense.     Indeed  we  find  them  actually 
enumerated  among  the  figures  of  that  class.     See 
Dionys.  Halicarn.   de  Struct.  &c.  Sect.  8. —  So 
Quintilian ;  "  Figuras  quoque  mentis^   quae  ay^r 
*'  /UKKT«  havQ^ctq  dicuntur,  res  eadem  recipit  omnes^ 
"  in  quas  nonnulli  diviserunt  species  dictorum, 
"  (i.e.  of  jokesy  tons  mots.)  lS!Qmetmterroga9mtSi 
^^  et.  dubitamus^   et  affirmamus,  et  minamur,  et 
**  optamus  ^" 

I  see,  therefore,  not  the  least  reason,  why  the 
expression  vx^y*^  ^«?««f  should  not  be  rendered 
here,  exactly  as  in  the  other  passages  above  referred 
to,  ^^jigura  oratioTUs'' — fo)^  or  configuratiariy  of 
speech.     For  A^f  k,  it  must  be  observed,  is  here 

.     ,       used, 

I  De  Instit.  Or.Vh  3,  p.  316.  «/.  Giis. 
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used,  not  lA  the  particular  senise  of  diction,   or  ' 
'  sti/le  and  manner  of  ejjrressiofiy  (as   it  is  used 
R/iet.  III.  8.)  but  in  the  general  sense  of  Xoy^, 
sjjeech^  as  we  find  it  used  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  chapter. 

But  though  I  cannot  admit,  that  a^viiA»r»  means 
*'  configurationes  om,"  &c.  or,  should  be  so  ren- 
dered, yet  I  certainly  admit,  that  Aristotle  appears 
plainly  to  consider  these  different  forms  of  speech, 
or  sentences,  with  a  view  to  action,  or  delivery  ; 
and,  possibly,  the  observation  of  Victorius  may  be  . 
well  founded,  that — "  voqat©  hvdjigura  ita  viden- 
"  tur,  quia  aliter  atque  aliter  vultus,  totumque 
"  corpus, .  cum  variantur  ill^y  conformantur ;  ut 
"  merit6  h^c  de  caus4,  <rx»»/*«^«j  figuree,  ipsae 
"  appellatte  sint." — I  find  the  same  thing  in  the 
following  passage  of  Aristides  QuintilianuSy  which 
seems  evidently  to  allude  to  this  very  part  of 
Aristotle's  treatise,  and  may  be  thought  to  afford 
some  illustration. — lii^%   h  my  rm  SXHMATXIN 

^U(ri«c,  ei(  tr^o^OLyuv  ^n  t»  yofifAarcty  i  woXX»  Tityau 
hiy  iiy«|ut«i.  'IKANH  TAP  'H  'TnOKPISIS  TATTA 
AHAA2AI.  Kopi  y»(  rsrm  inaroy  [i.  e.  each  of 
these  o-p^n/AATa  ^»avot«c,  or  yotijtA^Twy,]  i?  o-vnAAii  7r»c, 

iietvtiiav'  xoii  i)To»  /Mix^oir^cirfK,  w;  at  ^top6ftia-£t(,  11 
/xsyaAimC)  «(  at  yvujMoXoytat  xat  afit^^ifCft;,  dinpyx" 
([*»Tai.  iy  fxars  ruir  mpyetay  £K  TX2N  TTIinN 
API2T'  AN  AIArNOlHMEN,  'HN  [leg.  forte  'OTS] 
•EKA2T0N,  KATA  TON  TH2  TnOKPISEilZ  KAI- 

■ 

PON, 
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PON,  TOIZ  rnMAIIN  ENTieHXI  •  HAP^  *0  KAI 

2XHMA2IN  ATTOI2  2TNEBH  KAHeHNAI  \ 

I  rather  suspect,  we  should  read  IIPCfArEIN,  in 
the  beginning  of  this  passage;  in  the  sense  of 
ixfifMy  v(ofi(ii9^  &c.  Meibomius  renders  o-;(ii/Aari#f, 
"  gestuumj''  which  cannot  be  the  meaning ;  for  by 
the  ruTitp  cxftfoy,  and  the  exemplification  which 
follows,  (irof «ftTDo-ci(,  «'uyx^(^iK,  &c.)  and,  indeed, 
by  all  the  rest  of  the  passage,  it  is  clear,  that  he 
speaks  of  the  configunUums  of  the  speech  or  sen- 
tence, of  which  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  different 
effects,  ^r^f  on  the  mindy  and,  ultimately,  on  the 
action^  of  the  speaker.  Tlie  version  should,  there* 
fore,  have  been  thus :  —  "  Dejigurarum  naturd 
"  quibus  animi  notiones  prqferendaj"  &c.  Or, 
if 'trpocraycfy  be  Hght,  the  meaning,  I  think,  must 
be — "  to  iphich  those  »9niAccra  are  to  be  referred--- 
"  under  which  they  are  to  de  dassedJ*  See  the 
passage,  above,  from  Quintilian,  and  that  of  Dion. 
Hal.  Sect.  8.  which  is  much  to  the  purpose. 

Why  Aristotle  should  dismiss  this  subject,  as  of 
much  more  concern,  to  the  Actor,  than  to  the 
Poet,  requires  no  explanation.  There  could  scarce, 
indeed,  be  any  pther  occasion  for  the  study  of  these 
cx^^fMLxoty  but  in  order  to  learn,  or  to  teach,  in  what 
manner,  with  what  variations  of  tone,'countenance^ 
and  gesture,  propriety  required  them  to  be  pro- 
nounced.— At  the  same  time,  it  will  not  appear 
strange  that  he  should  mention  them,  if  we  recollect^ 

that 

;!  Aristid.  Quintih  ^*  D^  Musi^a,*^  p.  86^  ed.  Mcitmii. 
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that  the  Poets  themselves  were,  at  first,  actors 
also,  in  their  own  pieces,  and,  afterwards,  no 
doubt,  instructed  their  actors ;  and  hence  perhaps, 
after  all — not,  as  is  commonly  understood,  from 
the  mo7^al  teaching  of  the  drama  itself  * — the  well 
known  phrases,  M»frxu»  rfayuitctyy  docere  fobu" 
laniy  &c.  may,  most  naturally,  be  accounted  for. 

Nor  was  this  practice  peculiar  to  antient  times. 
We  know  with  what  eagerness  and  animation 
Voltaire  taught  his  TragedieSy  almost  'to  his  latest 
boar.  During  his  last  visit  to  Paris,  where  he 
died,  "  II  n'y  vit  rien,  ne  songea  k  y  rien  voir ; 
il  ny  v^cut  que  pour  des  Comediens,  qu'il 
fatiguoit,  V  en  voulant  leur  donner  des  legam  de 
"  declamation^" 

NOTE  164. 
P.  161.    The  phofessed  masters  of  that 

JCIND — . 
— ^T«  TUf  roia\}rrt¥  ixfli^T^  •APXITBKTONIKHN. — 

For  this  word,  see  Eth.  Nicom.  I.  1,  2. — ^Thus, 
here,  it  seems  to  mean  that  master  art^  which 
teaches  the  principles  of  elocution,  the  art  oipubHc 
speakings  in  general. 

*  See  Casaub.  in  Allien,  p.  413.  and  De  Satyr.  Poet. 

*  Tableau  de  Paris,  tome  viii.  p>  ao.  Since  this  note 
was  written,  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  the  above 
txpIanatioQ  of  the  phrase  ftSbK^xiiy  TpayuStay,  &c.  supported 
by  Heyne :  *^  J^JHtibruco®-  est  poeta,  qui  &bolam  committit, 
**  in.  theatrum  producit;  quia  earn  actores  docit**'-^ln 
Eficteti  Enchiu  cap*  xvii. 
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NOTE    165. 

P.  161.   The  cavil  of  Protagoras  -  -  -. 

See  HermeSj  I.  8.  p.  144- 

This,  it  seems,  was  bis  usual  style  of  criticisin  ; 

for,    iietvoiocv  if  Hi,  v^oi  rxvofAX  J»iX«;^8ii,    as  Diog. 

I^ertius  says  of  him  '•  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  these  cxfli^oLTot  Xf^c»(.  At 
least  the  same  writer  says,  A«Ae  t«v  xoyo>  IIPflTOS 

iU  rtvirx^A'  'ETXXIAHN,  •EPftTHDIN,  'AnOKPI- 
2IN,   'ENTOAHN-  (0*   h^   Hi  iwr»  —  x.t.oX.)    i^ 

xai  wijAtpAi  zWi  Xoym  : —  "  the  Jbundations  of 
speech  V 

There  is  something  amusing  in  the  history  of 
this  man.  He  was  originally  a  porter ;  and  might 
have  continued  so,  if  his  extraordinary  genius  for 
ti/ing  up  wood  had  not  attracted  the  notice  of 
Democritus,  by  whose  instructions  and  encourage- 
ment from  an  eminent  porter,  he  became  tt 
eminent  a  sophist  The  reader  may  se6  the  story 
in  Aulus  Gellius,V.  3. — ^The  public  was,  certainly, 
not  much  obliged  to  Democritus.  Protagoras  was 
of  more  use  to  mankind  when  he  invented  porters' 
knots  %  than  when  he  invented  the  o^n/tAftxa  Xi^m^, 

and 

»  IX.  52.  id.Meib. 

^  IIC-  54. — See  Hermes^  as  above,  abpnt  the  different 
species  of  sentences ;  and  ch.  ii. 

^  —  TW'  MaXafiewpf  TTAHN,  iff  vf  ra  0Ofnci  fiara^nffi, 
Off  iff  ii  pimv  AfiroTiKns*    D.  Laert.  IX.  53. 
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and  undertook  to  teach,  at  the  price  of  a  hundred 
tmruB  \  the  art  of  Belial 

"to  make  the  worse 

*'  Appear  the  better  reason  :'* 

— rov  mrrta  Xtyov  xoBirrea  ttoibiv  *. 

"  If  a  cobler,*'  says  Socrates  in  the  Mem  of 
Plato,  "  or  a  tayioPj  should  return  the  shoes,  or 
"  the  clothes,  he  undertook  to  mend,  in  a  worse 
"  condition  than  that,  in  which  he  received  them, 
*'  he  would  soon  lose  his  business,  and  be  starved 
"  for  want  of  work.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the 
"  sophists.  Protagoras  was  able  to  carry  on, 
*'  for  forty  years  together,  without  detection,  and 
"  with  great  credit,  the  trade  of  spoiling  all  those 
^^  who  becam«  his  disciples,  and  sending  them 


NOTE    166. 
•^P.  161.     To  ALL  DICTION  BELONG,  &C.  -  - 

See  Diss.  I.  p.  55.  vol.  i. — After  having  discus- 
sed three  of  the  constituent  parts  of  Tragedy,  the 
fable,  the  manners,  and  the  sentiments,  Aristotle 
now  comes  to.  the  diction  {A«£k),  upon  which  he 
bestows    three    chapters.      His   subject  '  plainly 

required 

**  Above  £.  300. — D.  Laert.  ibid,  and  Suiclas.  Aris- 
totle, however,  gives  a  different  account  of  the  way  in 
which  he  was  paid,  Et/iic.  Nicom.  IX.  I. 

•  See  R/iet.  II.  24.  p.  581,  D. 

'  Ei  Sen*,  torn.  ii.  p.  91. 

VOL.  IJ.  $ 
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required  him  to  apeak  of  the  dictk)Q  of  Tragt^\ 
^  not  of  poetic  dictioa  in  general  \  much  less,  to 

• 

descend  to  tlie  grammatical  elements  of  language 
in  gefieral.  Yet,  of  hi»  three  chapters  on  diction, 
the  first  is  merely  grammatical,  and.such,  as  even 
in  a  rhetorical  treatise  would  appear  misplaced ; 
and  even  the  two  following  chaptere  relate  to  poetic 
language  in  general,  without  any  thing  applicable 
to  the  diction  of  Tragedy  in  particular — ^his  proper 
subject — except  a  single  observation,  or,  rather, 
hinty  at  the  end  of  the  third  chapter  \ 

Dacier,  who  discharged,  with  as  much  fideUty 
as  any  commentator  ever  did,  the  duty  of  seeing 
nothing  amiss  in  his  author,  has  zealously  defended 
the  propriety  of  this  grammatical  chapter :  but 
all  he  says  amounts,  I  think,  to  little  more  than 
this— that  the  chapter  should  be  there,  because  it 
is  tliere.  No  man  is  nice  about  reasons,  when  the 
point  tQ  be  proved  has  been  determined  before  he 
looks  for  them.  tL 

NOTE  167. 

P.  161.      DiSCOUE&E  OR   SPEECH — . 

AOTOJL — Mr.  Harris,  in  the  Hermeif  p.  191 
has  rendered  the  ward,  sentence.  He  took  that 
part  of  the  idea,  that  suited  his  subject ;  but,  that 
this  is  not  the  whole  sense  of  the  word,  but  only  a 

sense 


*  See  the  conclusion  of  cap.  xxii.  Tltfi  (m  kt  T^ory- 
^  See  NOTE  209. 
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aense  included  in  the  word^  is  evident  from  what  is 
tfaid  belo%  in  the  definition  of  Aoy^,  where  the 
entire  Iliad  is  comprehended  imder  that  term. 
Had  I  here  rendered  AoyO»  hy  sentence^  I  must^to 
have  been  consistent  in  my  translation,  have  there 
railed  the  Iliad  a  sentence. 

The  word  Xoy©*  here  plainly  answers — ^not  to 
sentence,  exclusively,  nor  yet,  exclusively,  to  what 
Mr.  Harris  calls  '*  Oration  or  Discourse  *,'*  as 
composed  of  severed  sentences ;  but,  it  is  a  ge- 
neral term,  comprehending  both  these,  and  appli- 
cable, like  the  Latin  word  oratio^  or  the  English, 
speech,  to  every  significant  combination  of  words, 
whether  consisting  of  a  single  sentence,  or  of  many ; 
as,  indeed,  appears  from  Aristotle's  definition  itself. 
Nay,  the  word  appears  not  even  to  have  been 
limited  to  a  complete  assertive  sentence ;  for  the 
philosopher^  in  the  treatise  vtft  *Ef/*fMiac,  gives 
the  denomination  of  Xoy^  to  these  two  words — > 
uakog  fVirO*.  He  says,  fV  THi  AOrfii,  (in  hac 
oraticnej  xmXog  Iww^.  It  was  what  he  calls  a 
merely  significant  \^y^,  as  distinguished  from  an 
astertroe  Xoy^',  or  proposition^  such  as,  x«x^ 
£2?r]N  iVx<^. 

I  was  unable'  to  find  any  Englbh  word,  that 
would  express  X07O*  adequately,  and  clearly. 
And  it  seems  somewhat  remarkable,  that  tlie 
Greek  language,  rich  and  copious  as  it  is,  shpuld 
not  afford — at  least  I  am  not  aware  that  it  does — 

any 


"•^ 


•  Htrmes,  p.  324. 
S  2 
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any  single  word  perfectly  syrunymous  to  our  word^ 
sentence.  A^y^,  as  I  have  observed,  is  too  wide\ 
it  serves  equally  to  express  a  single  sentence,  or  a- 
wUple  speech^  or  even  kss  than  a  sentence.  It 
is  applied  by  Aristotle  to  a  combination  of  two 
words — a  substantive  and  an  adjective,  without  a 
^^f^h — and,  to  the  Iliad.  IltpioJ®*  was  only  one 
particular  kind,  oxform^  of  sentence  .  KwXoir  did 
not  necessarily  contain  a  complete  sense^  or  thought ^ 
which  is  essential  to  our  word,  sentence  % 

KOTE  168. 

P.  162.      In    different    parts    of    the 

HOUTH . 

Toircic. — Clearly  right;  nor  can  I  conceive^ 
what  should  have  induced  any  critic  to  suspect 
this  reading. — See  Dionys.  Halicam.  Sect.  14.— 
his  curious  and  accurate  analysis  of  articulajdoD: 
and  Aristides  QuintiL  p.  89.  cd*  Meib. — where,  in 
describing  the  formation  of  the  letters,  these  ex* 
pressions  occur : — U  ruy  vtfi  T«f  Hoitrag  TOIUIN 
— ^and,  IX  ftiflr*  T«  fcjynrtxir  TOIIOT.  See,  also^ 
Hermes,  III.  2,  p.  322. — ^TONOIS,  wliich  had 
occurred  to  Mr.  Winstanley*,  would  be  mere 
tautology ;  for  that  idea  is  JiiUy  expressed  after- 
wards, by  JfuTUTi  KM  fi»(\nfiri.  Thus,  Rliet.  III.  1. 

roii  TONOIS,  'OION  l^tift  x»i  j3ap<i»,  km  lAnn, 

^  See  Rhct.  III.  9.  p.  592.    *  Dcmct.  Je  Eloc.  Sect.  2. 

•  Ed.  Ox.  1780,  p.  296. 
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NOTE    169. 

P.  167.      As  THEIR  TONE    IS  ACUTE,    GRAVE, 
OR   INTERMEDIATE. 

— OfuTUTi,  |3a(ptfTqT»,  xai  rw  jbtio-u. — All  the  corn- 
mentators  seem  agreed,  that  by  ra  p£(r&>  is  meant 
th&  circuntfkx.  Mr.  Foster,  in  his  Essay  on 
Accent^  &c.  expresses  some  degree  of  doubt  about 
this*;  and,  I  confess,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
somewhat  more  than  doubtful.  Certainly,  the 
only  obvious  and  proper  sense  of  the  word  mean^ 
or  middle^  thus  applied  to  the  pitch  of  sound,  is, 
that  which  is  between  o^u  and  |3apu;  not>  that 
which  is  compoimded  of  the  two,  as  the  circumflex 
is  always  represented  to  be.  At  least  the  expres- 
sion, in  this  latter  sense,  would  not  be  very  accu- 
rate and  philosophical.  A  circumflexed  syllable 
is  described  to  be,  a  syllable  that  has  both  an 
acute  and  a  grave  accent;— At/A^oTfpa?  ra^  ratrm, 
as  it  is  expressed  by  Dion.  Halicarn.  Sect.  11. 
The  voice  first  rises,  and  then  falls^  on  the  same 
syllable.  A  man  would  be  thought  to  speak  very 
strangely,  who  should  describe  any  object  painted 
half  white  and  half  black,  by  saying,  that  it  was 
of  a  colour  between  black  and  white. 

But,  I'arther,  I  observe,  that  in  other  passages 
of  Aristotle's  works,  where  he  speaks  of  accents^ 
the  word  hai«-o^  no  where  occurs.  Indeed,  he 
uses  neither  this,  nor  any  other  word,  to  denote 

the 

*  P.  22. — See  the  nqte^ 

»3 
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the  circumflex  accent    He  mentions  only  ij^ti^  and 
|3af  u,  acute^  and  grace.    Sec  De  Soph.  Elench. 
p,  284,  C— 288,  E,~304,  A.— 306,  A-erf.  Duoal. 
In  the  last  of  these  passages  especially,  his  ex-- , 
pression  is  remarkable:  11  7r»^a  wfocfffictp  ofciof, 

'H  BAPEIA  irfoffffiim  XurK*  il  ft   Tctfa  |3«ffi«y,  *H 

O^EIA.  That  is — ^*  If  the  sophism  supposes  the 
**  acute  accenty  the  answer  is — it  is  the  graoe 
^^  accent  I  and  vice  versd.*  Here  are  no  traces 
of  the  triple  division  of  accents,  given  by  later 
writers,  into  acute,  grave,  and  circumflex.  Nay 
more;  he  speaks  in  the  same  way,  even  when  the 
v^y  ambiguity  in  question  lies  between  an  acute, 
nnd9icircumfk.Vj  accent;  as,  i,  (nony)  and '«  (uH). 
See  the  passage,  p.  304,  A :  where  the  circum- 
flexed  *tf  is  expressed  by  the  word  |3afUTi(*ir\ — 
This,  I  confess,  much  increajses  my  doubt  with 
respect  to  the  word  /aio-«  in '  the  passage  before  us. 
For,  bad  that  been  Aristotle's  term  for  the  dr- 
cumflcs  accent,  as  the  common  explanation  sup- 
poses, we  probably  should  have  found  the  expres* 
sion  in  some  pf  the  passages  referred  to ;  at  least, 
in  that  last  mentioned. 

I  cannot,  surely,  be  misunderstood,  as  meaning 
to  infer,  from  these  passages,  that  the  flexure  itself 
of  the  voice  upon  a  single  syllable,  which  was 
afterwards  denominated  by  Grammarians,  v-c^ir- 
ittafigyn^  was  unknown  to  Aristotle  and  the  .earlkr 

writers. 

^  A  margiual  note  in  Duval's  ed.  says — **  Semfer 
cnim  Aristoteles  fimf^m  vocac  utt  wifi^w^/jitm*** 
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writers^  The  tkwgt  undoubtedly,  has  always 
exiited,  and  mwt  exist,  more  or  lefts,  in  every 
famgdage.  But  these  passages  do^  l^  think,  afford 
a  pretty  strong  presumption,  that  the  circumflex 
had  then  no  appropriated  term*,  and,  conse* 
quently,  that,  in  this  passage,  the  word  /4«(ro»  has 
a  different,  and  its  usual  and  proper^  meaning; 
that,  ki  which  It  is  naed  coQtioually  by  tl)e  writers 
oa  Harmonics  ^ 

But,  farther,  it  appears  to  be  so  used^  by  Aria* 
tode  himself,  in  a  similar  passage  of  his  Rhetoric* 
In  the  bc^nning  of  the  third  book,  speaking  of 
oratorical  actim  or  delivery^  (yw^xfictq)  as  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  voice,  he  says,  cr»  ti  Ajtfi  jutv  iV 

Tn  f M^,  ir«f  aJrtf  fa  ^tyrtdii  irfo^  jx«fo»  wxt^ '  o«ov, 
r9if  r«if«ic,  0M»,  «^fifi,  xfii  fict^Hfy  ii«i  MESHi.  Now, 

even  supposing  this  to  relate  to  accents^  it  seems, 

that 

■■*  <  ■  ■  ■■■■■■■  ■  ■■   ■  ■  II     ■   ■■■«■■..    ■■     ■  ■■  I   ,», 

*  Mr,  Foster,  "who  had  undoubtedly  examined  this 
matter  more  thoroughly  than  I  pretend  to  have  done, 
does  not,  I  chink,  produce  any  such  clearly  appropriated 
term,  from  Aristotle,  Plato,  Aristoxenus,  or  ftoy  other 
writer  of  that  age.  See  ch«  v.  p.  140,  &c.  of  his  very 
learned  Essay  on  Jccenf  and  Quantity^  &c. 

^  See  the   passage  from    Euclid,   below.     Thus  too 

Baechius:  TfOT»f  njj  pwmi  froaisi  UyOfu^  mm; Tf«f 

Siu¥,  MESON,  0afu9.  p.  10.  ed.  Meib. — nieaning,  by  /u^w, 
the  Phrygian  mode  or  k^y,  which  was  between  tbo 
Dorian  and  the  Lydian,  as  D  is  between  C  and  £.•«-« 
So  Arista  QtiintiL  TVT«y,  0  fuv  3&ifi®~,  Wfoq  t«  fiofurtfa  rvs 

fgtfyi^,  Vfo$  T«  MESA.  p.  25, 

»4 
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that  fjkiirifj  here,  should  naturally  have  the  mime 
nieaniogy  with  respect  to  S^hoi,  and  P«^»fs  as  it 
has  when  applied  immediately  before  to  /Mfy«A.« 
and  f^txp^,  where  it  plainly  means  the  medium  be** 
twee$i  loud  and  soft. — But  I  think  the  passage 
clearly,  does  not  relate  to  the  mere  syllabic  accent: 
for  he  is  there  professedly  speaking  of  the  accom- 
modation of  the  voice  to  the  expression  of  differ* 
ent  passions  -,  he  must  therefore  mean  .such  varia- 
tion of  tone  or  pitch,  as  depends  upon  the 
spqaker  s  choice ;  not  that  of  the  accentual  acute- 
ness  and  gravity ;  for  this  is  always  spoken  of  as 
a  fixed,  and  invariable  thing  *".  Aristotle  therefore 
means,  I  believe,  exactly  what  Cicero  has  expres- 
sed in  the  following  words ;  and,  from  the  simili- 
tude of  the  expression,  it  seems  probable,  that  he 
had  this  very  passage  of  Aristotle  before  him,  or 
in  his  memory. — "  Nam  tx>cesy  ut  chordse,  sunt 
"  intently  quae  ad  quemque  tactum  respondeanl^ 
"  acuta^  gravis;  dta,  tarda;  niagna^  parca;  quas 
^'  tamen  inter  omnes  est  sua  quoque  in  genere 
"  mediocris.'" — ^That  is,  as  it  seems  rightly  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  Pearce,  every  one  of  these  differ- 
ences of  voice,  high  and  low,  loud  and  soft,  &c. 
has  its  medium -T-fABiToif^.  To  this  passage  of 
Cicero,  I  shall  add  one  from  Quintilian  to  the 
same  purpose,  and  which  affords  a  still  clearer 
commentary  upon  that  in  the  Rhetoric  of  Aris- 
totle. 

•  See  Mr.  Foster's  Essay,  p.  23,  24,  25. 
'  Cic.  de  Or.  III.  57.  p.  417,  cd  Peara. . 
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totle.  — "  Utendi  voce  multiplex  ratio.  Nam 
"  prater  iUam  differcntiam  qtus  est  tripartita^ 
**  acuta,  gravis,  jiexa, — turn  intentis,  turn  re^ 
'^  missis — turn  elatis,  turn  inferioribus  modis,  opus 
*'  est, — spatiis  quoque  lentioribus  aut  citatioribuSb 
"  Sed  lis  ipsis  media  interjacent  multa'.**  If 
the  reader  compares  this  with  the  passage  of  Aris- 
totle, he  will  see  how  exactlv  it  answers  to  the 
Greek.  Here  are  three  differences  of  voice  cor- 
responding plainly  to  tlie  three  mentioned  by 
Aristotle.  The  diflferenceiof  intentis  and  renusm 
(loud  and  soft)  expresses  his  ^y»x^  km  f**^f^! 
that  ofy  elatis,  et  inferioribus  modis,  (acuter,  or 
graver,  tones  or  pitches,)  Imi^nA  x«»  P«f«*»;  and 
that  of  spatiis  lentioribus,  &c.  (quicker  or  slower 
times)  bis  pv9ji*oK  tm-^,  &c.  And,  that  Quintiliaa 
did  not  understand,  by  i^not  and  /3«p<»»,  the  acute 
and  grave  syllabic  accent,  is  clear  from  his  ex- 
pressly saying,  that  tliere  are  those  three  difier* 
ences  besides  that  of  the  different  accents  — 
"  prater  illam  differenliam,"  &c. — Lastly,  the 
"  media  interjacent  multa,"  plainly  alludes  to  tlie 
fAivn  of  Aristotle. 

The  following  passage,  from  the  clear  and  ac- 
curate musical  treatise  of  Euclid,  will  serve  to 
illustrate,  at  the  same  time,  both  tlie  terms  of  Aris* 
totle,  ropoii  ^  and  fASirn.    Enumei-aiing  the  different 

acceptations 
___ 

**  Wliencvcr    Aristotle   clearly  speaks  of  accents,  he 
always,  as  far  as  1  have  observed,  uses  the  word  vfo^-^iiiai, 

not 
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acceptations  of  the  word  r§if^,  ooe  of  which  is 
rmwi^f  tension  or  piichy  his  instaDce  of  that  sense 

of  the  word,  is,  •  h,  «c  r^f^^y  ro»0»  Xcyfrai,  xut*  o 

TH£  «aNH£  TONAi  xtx^ncim :  i.  e,   a  middiing 
pitch  of  voiced 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  understand  the  word  fM<ry  to  be  used 
in  the  same  sense  in  the  passage  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  note«  For  though,  indeed,  Aris^ 
totle  is  there  speaking  of  singk  letters^  and  there* 
fbi*e  can  only  mean  syUabic  accents  or  tones,  yet 
it  is  plain,  that  these  accents  must  have  admitted 
of  the  distinction  of  higky  low,  and  intermediate, 
even  in  single  wordsy  when  of  more  than  two 
syllables^;  much  more,  in  whole  ^len^^izcef  or  j^e- 
riodsy  where  what  Mr.  Foster  calls  the  oratorial 
accent,  (tf,  indeed,  it  be  compatible  with  a  Jised 
syllabic  accentuation  of  single  words,  of  which  I 
profess  myself  not  yet  convinced,),  must  neces- 
sarily 

■  ■ '       ■    ■   I       ■■■■■,,.  ,  ^ 

not  Tovoc.     See  the  passages  above  referred  to,  in  the 
treatise  De  Soph.  EleTuh.    And,  in  this  work,  cap.  xxv, 

*  P.  20,  id.  Meib. 

*  Let  any  roan  pronounce  a  word  of  many  syllables— 
fuya}>o^(^virara,  for  example — having  cne  acute  syllable, 
as  D.  Halle,  says,  among  many  grave — h  w(S>J^ai^  Bagaai^ 
Sect.  1 1.  He  will  hear  plainly,  if  he  has  any  car,  that 
tie  acute  syllable  is  only  the  acutest ;  and  that  the  grav€ 
syllables  are  of  different  degrees  of  elevation,  and  some 
of  them  of  course,  fuo-m — intcrracdiate,  between  the  m^u 
acute  and  the  most  grave. 
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sarily  have  varied  the  tone  or  pitch  of  the  same 
nominal  syllabic  accent,  from  word  to  word. 

But  wbatsever  sense  of  the  word  luwm  we  adopts 
there  is  a  difficulty,  in  this  passage,  which  I  must 
leave  as  I  find  it  The  mention  of  tone  or  pitch 
of  voice  here,  seems  to  me  to  be  strangely  mis- 
placed. Accent,  or  tone,  belongs  to  syllabks^  not 
to  letters,  of  which  Aristotle  is  here  speaking. 
The  vowels,  indeed,  may  be  acute  or  grave ;  but 
418  syllables  making  a  part  of  words,  not  as  letters, 
separately  considered,  as  they  here  are. — Besides ; 
the  other  differences  mentioned  are  fixed,  essential 
differences.  Of  these  letters,  he  says^  s<nne  are 
formed  in  this  manner,  and  others,  in  that :  some 
are  aspirated,  and  others  smooth — some  loi^, 
others  short  But,  can  it  be  said,  with  any  pro- 
priety, that  some  are  acute,  and  others  grave  f 
Are  there  vowels  that  are  always  acute,  as  there 
are  vowels  that  are  always  long? — ^This  seems  not 
more  accurate,  than  it  would  be  to  conclude  an 
enumeration  of  the  differences  of  riwds,  by  ad- 
ding that  some  are  said,  and  some  are  sung : — or 
rather,  it  seems  just  the  same,  as  if  a  man,  de- 
scribing the  different  sorts  of  bricks  that  are  made, 
should  conclude  with  telling  us,  that  some  are 
put  at  the  top  of  a  wall,  some  at  bottom,  and 
^ome  in  the  middle. 
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NOTE    170. 
p.  163.     A  CONJUNCTION  IS  A  SOUND,  ftc  -  -  - 

The  whole  of  this  Jirst  definition  of  the  con- 
junction appears  to  me  to  be  corrupt  beyond  all 
hope  of  restoration  from  conjecture.  Mr.  Harris 
plainly  passes  it  over  as  inexplicable,  and  takes 
the  second  definition  only*.  I  may  well,  there- 
fore, be  excused  for  not  attempting  to  translate^ 
what  I  confess  myself  totally  unable  to  compre- 
hend. I  do,  indeed,  understand  very  well,  that  a 
conjunction,  "  neither  hinders  nor  constitutes — 
**  neither  gives  nor  takes  away — the  meamig  of 
**  the  sentence  in  which  it  stands."  But  how 
this  can  b'e  regarded  as  a  definition  of  a  conjunc- 
tion, I  do  not  understand.  To  define  a  thing 
only  by  w  hat  it  does  not  ifo,  (for  it  is  here  given 
as  a  separate  and  complete  definition,)  is  hardly 
reconcileable  with*  Aristotle's  logical  accuracy*, 
Dacier,  in  his  translation,  has  obviated  this  objeo* 
lion,  by  uniting  the  two  definitions ;  but  without 
any  authority  from  the  text, 

I  must^  again,  confess,  that  what  follows,  about 
the  situation  of  the  conjunction  in  different  parts 
of  a  sentence,  has  not  been  made  intelligible  to 

me, 

*  Hermes,  II.  2.  note  (a). 

*  See  Topic,  lib.  vi.  cap.  6,  Sect.  5. — where  he  repw 
sents  a  definition  as  vitious,  kcft  cmofaati  ^icugn  ro  y£f®~ — 
/./.  if  the  specific  difference  be  expressed  by  a  negation. 
He  excepts  the  definition  of  mere  privations^  (^%  blindness^) 
which  can  be  defined  no  otherwise.  Sect.  7. 
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me,  by  any  explicatioD  I  have  seen ;  particularly^ 
the  expression,  icaO'  iwopy  which  M.  Batteux, 
after  Castelvetro,  renders,  "  by  its  nature  /' — •"  k 
"  moios  que  par  elk-mime  elle  ne  soitfaite  pour 
"  6tre  au  commencement.'*  But  this  sense  can- 
not  be  admitted ;  nor,  I  think,  any  other,  than— 
"  by  itself— alonc^  This  Mr.  Winstanley  ex- 
plains by  Airfu  irraiFoi0eiUi :  but  I  cannot  see  how 
his  translation — "  modo  eas  conjunctiones  exci- 
^  pias  qu©  in  initio  periodi,  %»V  imn^y — ritfe  stare 
"  non  possunt,"   &c.  —  accords  with   Aristotle's 

words — iw  /uii    i^fLorrif  %¥    »(XV    ^^Y*    ri9<y«ft    xaV 

mur^p — i.  e.  "  unless  they  are  such  as  should  be 
•*  placed  in  the  beginning,  by  themselves." — To 
make  these  words  correspond  tp  Mr.  Winstanley's 
version,  anotlier  negative  3eems  wanting. 

NOTE  171. 
P.  163.      An    article marks   the 

BEGINNING,    OR   THE   END    OF   A  .SENTENCE. 

The  commentators  all  tell  us,  that  this  means 
ibi^ prepositive,  and  the  subjunctive  article;  but 
none  of  them  have  clearly  and  fairly  shewn  us» 
how  the  one,  because  it  is  placed  before  a  uvrdy 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  or ,  discourse j 
(AOrOT  cigx^p;)  or,  how  the  other  marks  the 
end  of  it,  because  it  follows  the  word  to  v^-Licli  it 
belongs.  In  the  very  sentence  before  us,  for 
example,  AjOfoy  ft  In  f»i^n  ftVtj/A(^  *H  Acya  i^x'^y 
i  TfA©»,  u'  Jiof to-/Aor,  JtAol — in  what  stnse  doe3  the 

subjunctive 
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subjunctive  article,  ^,  mark  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence— r€A©»  Xoyn  ?  "  L'article  subjonctif,"  sayd 
Dacier,  ^^  est  celui  qui  marque  la  fin  do  discourse 
"  c'est'^'dire,  qu'il  suit  th  chote  qu'il  designt^ 
*'  comme,  qtd^  lequelJ"— It  is  easy  to  explain 
thii^  in  this  manner. 

For  my  part,  I  see  not  what  is  to  be  made  of 
this,  unless  we  may  understand  AriBtotle  to  mean 
only  that  power  of  the  article,  by  nrhich,  in  the 
Greek  language,  it  distinguiahes  the  subject  from 
the  predicate,  in  certain  propositions,  and  deter- 
mines the  orisjb*  of  construction.  See  Hermes,  11.  i . 
p.  230. — But,  then,  this  is  no  other  than  a  species 
of  #io(»^/ui&*,  and  is,  indeed,  given  bj  Mr.  Harris 
as  one  example  of  the  definitive  or  ascertaining 
power  of  the  article. 

The  second  definition  of  the  article,  ( — pt^n 

ao^/A^ -  to  <rvifTi9«fl<«i)  I  have  omitted.     It 

is  the  first  definition  of  the  conjunction  repeated 
verbatim.  It  may,  indeed,  be  true  of  both ;  but 
if  so,  it  must  inevitably  follow,  I  think,  eitiier  that 
the  two  tilings  must  be  the  same,  or,  that  the 
words  are  not  truly  a  definition  of  either.  Yet 
this  passes  smoothly  with  all  the  commentators  I 
have  seen,  except  Madius  aqd  PiccolominL 

NOTE  172. 
P.  i63«     For  even  in  double  mtorits,  &c 

Compare  cap.  ii.  and  iv.  of  Aristotle's  treatise, 

Ilcf*  *£ffA13lrsia^     Tliis  is  rendered  by  Piccolomini, 

^  with 
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with  bis  usual  accuracy,  ^'  peroch^  oei  nomi 
'^  doppij  [6  ver  composti]  nan  ummo  le  parti 
*^  d'essij  secondo  che^  da  per  se  prese^  hamio  sigm- 
*^  Jicatwne  :  come,  (per  essempio)  in  questo  nome 
"  Theodore,  quella  parte  (doro}  non  6  aigmfi* 
"  cante.''  p.  286. 

NOTE    173. 

P.  163.      Indication    of    time    is   not 

IirClUDED,  &c. — 

'Ou  IIP022HMAINEI  ro  iron.  See  Hermes^  1.  6. 
note  (dX  p-  96*  Aristotle  has  given  a  fuller  de- 
finitipn  of  the  verb,  in  the  book  irtfi  'Epp.  cap.  iii. 

NOTE    174. 

P.  164.  Others  belate  to  action  or 
pronunciation  -  -  -. 

*H  ^f ,  xmra  ra  iwoxfttixx — SC.  d^n/Marflt :  mean- 
ing the  tf^n^TA  Xi£ffii»f  mentioned  just  before, 
cap.  xix.  ^vith  which  these  modes  plamly  coincide; 
for  the  irTwo-fif  ffiiJkATuv  here  mentioned  are  no 

m 

other  than  the  *Ey%XieH(f  modeSy  or  tnaHk^  of  the 
Grammarians. — [See  Hermes^  I.  8.  p.  144,  and 
particularly  the  notes  there.]  K«»  ««?»  iroi^c  ly- 
KXftCfK,  cK  in  rmi  IITXIZBIX  PHMATIKA2  mXh^-i. 
Dion.  Hal.  de  Struct.  Sec.  Sect.  6. — But  he  speaks 
of  the.  term  as  applied  only  to  the  modes ;  for  the 
tenses,  /i^^ai  x^otwr,  are  immediately  after  men- 
tioned by  him,  as  not  included  in  that  term.     But 

Aristotle, 


• 

I 
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Aristotle,  in  the  w-^i  iffAnp.  expressly  mentions  &e 
tenses  9isOy  as  7Frv>^n^  pii/M«Twy,  See  cap.  iii.  Secf.  5. 

KOTE  175. 

P.  164-5.      Foil  ALL  DISCOURSE  IS  NOT  COM- 
POSED OF  Verbs  and   Nouns: — the    defi- 

KITION    OF    MAN,    FOR   INSTANCE—. 

— 'Ou  yap  iifai  Aoy^   in   pnf^otfw    xai    o^oiMtrtM 

jKi^iu  pfijt*«r»v  clvftt  Xoyoy.  This  is  very  ambigaously 
expressed.  We  are  left  to  make  out,  as  well  as 
we  can,  whether  the  "  definition  of  man,"  is  re- 
ferred to  as  an  mstance  of  a  sentence  without  a 
verb,  or  of  a  sentence  with  both  noun  and  verb. — 
The  construciion  seems,  indeed,  to  lead  more  na- 
turally to  the  latter  interpretation.  But  the  other, 
I  think,  is  more  to  Aristotle's  purpose,  (for,  an 
example  of  a  sentence  with  both  noun  and  verb, 
it  was  hardly  necessary  to  produce,)  and  is  con- 
firmed by  the  following  passage  in  his  book  vipi 

Ajfotyxn  ft  varra  Aoyoy  «xof  oyrixoy    (every  OSSCJ^ 

the  sentence  or   speech)   U  ftifAurO'  »'»«b  ^  ^^ 

(i.e.  if«<rf*^,  definition ;  for  so  Xey(^  is  continually 
used   by  Aristotle,)  lap  ftn  to,  irip,  i,  iren,  i  n 

TOi»T«jf  ,IIP02TEeHi,  «Vm  Xoy®-  nVp^avTiJc®'*.  The 
definition  itself,  (the  same^  probably,  to  which  he 

alludes 

•  P.  38,  c. 
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•«Hudes  in  the  passage  before  us,)*fonot<'s;  U  is, 
^(o^  Ti^oM  iimy  ^  Now  these  thVee  words  alone 
constitute  ttie  definition^  and  it  is  of  this  only  that 
Aristotle  here  speaks.  In  the  full,  assertive  sen- 
tence, A^tforrr^  In  ^«oir  iri^ev   iitruvj   the   two   first 

words  are  no  part  of  the  definition  itself,  but,  as 
Victofius  has  well  observed,  only  hidicaic  the 
tfung  de'&ned.  And  accordingly,  the  philosopher^ 
we  see,  in  the  above  quotation,  considers  the  verb 
aa  superadded  to  the  definition. 

However,  this  sense  would  be  so  much  more 
clearly  expressed,  if  the  words — e^oy,  J  rs  duiguma 
igifflA^ — followed,  instead- of  preceding,  the  words 

jiAA  iifhj^sran  diftv  frtfACiruiP  ilyott  Xoyov,  that  I  should 

hardly  douiR  of  their  being  misplaced,  if  this  sort 
of  embarrassment  were  less  frequent  than  it  is  in 
Aristolle's  writings. 

This  whole  passage  receives  much  illustration 
from  that  part  of  the  treatise  ire^i  iffA.  to  which 
i  have  referred.  A  sentence  without  a  verb  is 
what  Aristotle  calls  a  significant  sentence,  but  not 
an  assertive  sentence,  or  proposition;  i.e.  that 
affirms  or  denies  something,  and  of  which  it  may 
be  predicated,  that  it  is  true^  or  false*.  Such 
only,  in  that  logical  work,  it  was  to  his  purpose 
to   consider;   the  other,   the   merely  significant 

sentence, 

^  The  same  definition  occurs  in  other  parts  of  his 
works;  vol.  i.  p.  167,  B. — 237,  D. — vol.ii.  920,  921, 

f  See  cap.  iv.  sect.  4  and  5.  p.  38. 

VOL.  ir.  T 
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sentence  ^  he  dismisses,  as  belonguig  raliber  to 

rhetoric  and  pofexay.    *0*  (Aty  i&v  dxxoi  [x»yw], 

NOTE    176. 

P.  165.  Significant,  as  the  word  Cleon 
IS,  &c.  -  -  - 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  sense  seemed  to 
require  an '  instance  of  a  sentence  with  only  one 
significant  word  ;  at  least,  not  composed  of  both 
verb  and  noun,,  as  p«^i^ci  KAewv  is.  But  I  rather 
believe,  that  .Aristotle  did  not  intend  this  as  an 
instance  of  such  a  sentence,  but  merely  as  an  ex- 
planation  of  the  cnfAaivihy  and  xaV  avrx  <nijcA«i»»  n, 
that  precede.  **  It  is  not,"  says  he,  "  essential 
"  to  what  I  call  Aey®*,  oratiOy  that  it  should  con- 
"  tain  both  a  noun  and  a  verb,  i.  c.  that  it  should 
"  be  a  complete  proposition :  but  some  significant 
''  part  it  must  have;  significant,  I  mean,  as  a 
**  whole  word,  separately  tf?ken,  as  Cleon  is,  for 
"  example,  in  the  sentence,  Cleon  walks;  not  as 
making  a  part  of  a  wordy  like  fug^y  in  the  com- 
pound name  Otofupovy  which  fiaSy  iodeed>  a 
meaning,  but  not  xa6'  ivro  —  xi;^«/»»tf-/A£>or — by 
"  itself— ns  a  Tsvord  ia  the  sentence." 
That 

**  He  Instances  in  precatory  sentences  or  speeches ; — 
&«v,  fi  Bwxn^  hoy®-  iiw,  om'  m  ihfit^y  m  ^&hi*     Ibid. 
^  Ibid. 
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That  this  is  the  meaning,,  seems  probable  from 
the  chapter  in  which  Aoy^  is  defined  in  the  book 
irtpi  Epfj^piixi,     For  there,  as  soon  as  he  has  given 

the  definition,  (Aoy^  h  in  ^ caim  o^fifAotynxn ns 

Tflnv  /biipuir  TI  vfiiAavrixov  in  KEXAPISMENON,)  he 

immediately  proceeds  to  explain  the  expressions ; 

declaring  what  sort  of  significant  part  he  means. 
Significant,"  he  says,  "  as  tlie  zvord  aVOf  «v^  is ; 
that  iS|  Kix/^foriAiyovy  by  itself;  not  as,  awiptair^ 
triy  or  8x  gr»,  which  signify  as  assertive  sentences, 
nor  yet,  as  a  syllable,  or  part  of  a  simple  zix/rd^ 
(like  if  in  /lAUf,)  or,  even  as  a  ztvrd  making 
part  of  a  compound  word  *." 
Now,  what  Aristotle  there  expresses  fully,  he 

meant,  I  think,  to  say,  more  briefly,  in  the  words, 

MEPOZ  fAiyroi  au  TI  cni^oiipoy  i^ti '  oiov  i»  t»,  Bxii^n 
JDiiuVy  i  KXiW.  [sc.  (Di/Adbiyft.]   , 

Sec  Hermes  J 1.  2.  p.  21,  note  (J). 

NOTE    177. 

P.    165.      A    DISCOURSE    MAY    BE     OXE,     IN 
fwo   SENSES,  &C. 

Compare,  iripi  EffAnv.  cap.  v.  />.  38.  —  Analyt. 
Post,  lib/ii.  cap.  10.  p.  169,  E. — Metaphys.  VII.  4. 
^.910,  D.  (where  he  uses  tw  o-uvfj^n,  as  equivalent 
to  ^yhciAtf)  and  VIII.  6.  p.  93 1,  C. 
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NOTE   178. 

P.  165.  Like  majty  of  t^hose  usei>  by  thje 

MfiGifLTOTiE . 

I  have  read,  in  some  ludicrous  book,  of  a 
country  that  was  "  lost  by  the  ignorance  of  geo- 
'^  graphersJ"  This  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
of  these  MegaViotce^  if  such  a  people  ever  existed. 
They  are  nowhere  recorded.  —  Daci*  reads, 
^jy«fli^oyT«v — "  ceux  qui  discnt  de  gr^andes  choses: 
and  cites  Hesychitis — Miyxp^tfivn^  —  fiiyaxx  Xi- 
yovrti.  But  this  is  too  distant  from  the  present 
reading,  MiyccXKaruv.  Mr.  Winstanley's  conjec- 
ture— /tx£y«A««v,  a>i  \  is  somewhat  nearer,  and,  in 
other  respects,  preferable :  but  it  is,  I  think,  a 
strong  presumption  against  its  truth,  that  Aristotle 
constantly  uses  oiop, '  when  he  gives  an  instance ; 
never,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  «?. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  it  not  very  improbable, 
that  the  passage  might  originally  have  stood  thus : 
ruv  fJbtyaXA  A(»KONtwv  :  i.  e.  of  those  who  affect, 
aim  at,  are  fond  of,  grandeur  wd  pomp  of  ex- 
pression; who  love  hiird  words,  as  we  say. 
Nothing  more  common  than  this  sense  of  iiaxm. 
They  who  are  versed  in  emendatory  criticism,  and 
the  theory  of  transcriptive  blunders,  know  it  to 
have  been  one  source  of  corruption  in  antient 
manuscripts,  that  tlie  transcribers,  when  tliey  found 

vacuities 


»  £d.  Ox.  1780,  p.  298. 
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vacuities  and  lacuna  which  they  could  not  fill  up, 
rather  than  reduce  the  price  of  their  copy  by  visible 
imperfection,  often  chose  to  write  the  passs|ge  as 
if  there  had  been  no  such  chasms;  especially 
Mrhen  that  could  be  done,  as  in  this  case,  with  some 
passable  appearance  of  a  meaning  ^  And  thus, 
here,  if  we  suppose  the  letters  I  have  distinguished 
by  capitals  to  have  been  destroyed,  or  rendered 
ille^ble,  in  the  original  MS.  vire  vorift^  xai  ctrm  ^y 
they  would  leave  exactly  the  letters  we  now 
have — fnyatX**i«***T«j», 

If  a  commentator,  harassed  by  obscurity  and 
perplexity,  can  now  and  then  relieve  his  labour  by 
treating  a  passage  of  desperate  corruption  as  a 
riddle,  and  can  amuse  himself  by  guessing  the 
meaning,  when  be  dannot  inform  bis  readers  by 
discovering  it,  who  will  envy  him  this  hartf^less 
privilege  ?  I  havfe  here  hazarded  my  guess  with 
others ;  but  I  give  it  for  what  it  is.  None  of  us, 
I  believe,  have  yet  deprived  our  successors  of  the 
same  amusement.  The  riddle,  probably,  still 
remains,  and  will  remain,  till  the  arrival  of  those 
"  codices  expectandi  '*  of  which  the  critics  talk  so 
much ;  those  precious  manuscripts,  that  are  always 
to  be  xvaitedJoTj  and  never  to  be  expected. 

*'  '  .         ■        I.  I  ■        ■■  .  Ml  II  .^  ■■■       1^ 

"  See  Lc  Clerc's  Jrs  Critua,  P.  III.  S.  L  C.XVI. 

parag.  7. 

*  Se«  the  passage  from  Strabo,  given  in  the  preface. 
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NOTE    179. 
P.  165.     Bt  common  words,  I  MEAN,  &C.-- 

Kupioy. — I  have  translated  this,  common^  not 
proper^  because  this  last  term  would  convey  a 
•MTong  idea ;  for  xvgiQv  here  is  plainly  opposed,  not 
to  fAtT»fof»  only,  but  to  all  the  other  species  of 
words  just  enumerated :  not  to  what  i&Jiguratioe 
only,  as  the  Latin  proprium  is,  but  to  whatever  is 
unusual.  This  appears  indeed  from  the  defini- 
tion— "  a  word  that  every  body  uses.''  What  we 
call  proper  words  are  only  one  sort  of  the  xvfim 
hofAaTot  of  Aristotle.  The  expression  must  even 
include  all  those  words,  which,  though  originally 
metaphorical,  are,  as  Mr.  Harris  says,  "  so  natu- 
ralized "  by  common  use,  "  that  ceasing  to  be 
metaphors,  they  are  become,  (as  it  were,)  the 
proper  words  *."  That  is,  as  an  excellent  writer 
has  expressed  it,  "  they  have  nothing  of  the  ^ect 
"  of  metaphor  upon  the  hearer.  On  the  contrary, 
"  like  proper  terms,  they  suggest  directly  to  his 
"  mind,  without  the  intervention  of  any  image, 
"  the  ideas  which  the  speaker  proposed  to  convey 
"  by  them  ^" 

The  same  clear  opposition  of  xv(i9v  to  whatever 
is  tmcommon  in  speech  appears  throughout  the  next 

chapter, 

*  Phil.  Inq,  p.  1 98.     He  gives  for  instances — ^dic  J^  • 
of  a  mountain — the  bed  of  a  river.    He,  also,  has  rcii«>    I 
dered  w^iov  by  common^  p.  191,  note.  * 

^  Philos.  of  Rket.  vol.  ii.  p.  1851  i86.    See  Demtt, 
Ilefi  E(fAmiasf  Sect.  8B. 
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chapter,  where  yXwrra,  fAir»fof»,  &c.  are  all  said 
to  be  nAPA  TO  xvgiov^  and  included  under  onQ 
common  term  of  l^mK». — See  also  Rhct.  III.  2. 
p.  585,  A. 

NOTE    180. 

.  P;  166.  So  THAT  THE  SAME  WOBD  MAY  BE 
BOTH  COMMON  AND  FOREIGN,  &C. 

If  xuf  io»  6ere  meant  only  fiativCy  in  opposition 
to Joreign,  (yXcorrx)  as  some  commentators  have 
supposed ',  it  would  bd  arrant  trifling  to  observe, 
that  the  same  word  might  be,  at  the  same  time, 
yXarret  and  xupioi*,  i.  e.  foreign  and  native,  to  dif- 
ferent nations.  For  it  could  not  possibly  be 
otherwise;  as  Robortelli  observes,  and  calls  the 
observation,  which  he  explains  as  Aristotles, 
"  tnagnoperh  adnotandtmiy  et  pulchrum  scitu." 
JO.  246.  Dacier  follows  him :  **  Cela  ne  s^auroit 
**  Stre  autrementj  le  mfeme  mot  qui  est  etranger 
pour  celui  qui  I'emprunte,  nepeut  qtiltre  propre 
pour  celui  qui  le  priter — But,  if  it  must  be  so, 
why  does  Aristotle  say  it  may  be  so? — mai 
ivyotrgy  ? — The  truth  is,  that  a,  foreign  word,  is  not 
necessarily  a  common  word,  in  his  sense  of  xu^ioy, 
among  the  people  to  whom  it  is  native ;  it  may^  or 
may  not,  be  so;  it  cannot,  indeed,  be  to  them 
yX9irr»y  but  it  may  be  a  metaphorical  word,  or  a 
word  of  any  of  the  other  species  enumerated  as 
IIAPA  TO  xuf  i«v  \ — Aristotle  seems  to  have  added 

this. 

— —      -       -  ■<       --— -. , 

*  Robortelli,  and  Castelvetro  after  him.    ^  Cap.  xxii. 

T  4 
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this  observation  on  purppse  to  preant  tiie  very 
mistake  which  these  expositors  have  made :  to 
prevent  xup»«y  from  being  taken  merely  as  the  opr- 

pbsite  to  yAurrot. 

NOTE    181. 

P.  l66,     A   THdUSAND    IS   A  CERTAIN   DEFI- 
NITE   MANY. 

To  y«f  fjkvfic9,  iroAu  Ir*. — Here,  I  may  venture^ 
I  believe,  for  once,  to  adopt  the  positive  tone  of 
emendatory  criticism-  Legendum  omnindy  voXv  TT 
ifi.  The  sense^  indeed,  no  one  can  mistake :  but 
the  text,  as  it  stands,  does  not  express  that  sense. 
It  says  only,  ^^  for  a  thousand  is  many^  which  he 
"  now  us^  instead  of  many.^  Therie  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  Aristotle  added  TI  here,  as  in  all  the 
other  instances,  lr»yai  TI — aftKny  TI.  But,  to  put 
the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  he  afterwards,  speak- 
ing of  the  same  sort  of  metaphor,  says,  to  ya^ 

nam;   iyn  rs  ^oXAol,   xara  gM^c^fo^av^  si^vrfti*    ra 

yxf  n»p,  nOAT  TI.  Cap.  xxv. — 1  am  surprised  that 

* 

so  very  obvious  an  error  should  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  all  the  commentators^  I  am  acquainted 
with. 

NOTE  182.  . 
P.  167.  For  here,  the  Poet  uses  t^/mw^ot 

XN-STEAD   OF  d(VMi,  &C. 

Here  a  commentator  is  not  perplexed  by  a  little 

glimm.^ring  of  Ijght,  that  promises  to.  shew  hiru 

7  something 
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aom^thiogi  wd  shews  bim  nothing;  but  is  relievect 
at  once  from  ail  trouble  by  9  total  and  comfortable 
obscurity.  The  quotations  are  so  short,  and,  in  alt 
probability,  so  incorrect,  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
apply  to  them  Aristotle's  definition  of  this  meta- 
phor, or  to  see  Aoa;,  where  the  Poet  has  used  rafAnv^ 
dov^ai  would  have  been  the  proper  word,  and  vice 
versA.  Yet  the  commentators  slide  over  this  diffi-' 
culty.  Vict^niu^i  however,  has  noticed  it,  and, 
^viog  up  the  quotations  as  inexplicable  and  incor« 
rig^ble,  proposes  a  more  intelligible  example  from 

the  RhetariCy  III.  2.-**to  f  «yaM,  ro»  /mi»  wr€ty(tvo^m^ 

alm^uf.  Dacier  has  entirely  omitted  the  passage, 
and  substituted  another  from  the  Rhet.  II T.  ii. 
P*  597)  B.-**Not,  however,  that  he  did  not  under^ 
stand  the  passage;  it  was  an  inviolable  rule  with 
him  always  to  understand  his  author :  but  only,  it 
seems,  because  the  example  could  not  conveniently 
be  ejrpressed  in  French — "  il  ne  peut  £tre  traduU 
**  en  nAtre  langue,** 

Castelvetrb  ^ves  a  very  pleasant  illustration* 
He  does  not  pretend  to  see  how  rafAuv  and  m^wrxt 
are  put  for  each  oth^  in  the  Greek  examples  :  but 
be  says,  that,  to  draw,  and  to  cut  o/f^  might  be 
thus  metaphorically  put  for  each  other ;  if^  for 
example,  we  should  say,  "  Take  this  pruning-hookj 
"  and  draw  some  branches  from '  the  olive-tree ; 
'*  pr,  Take  tbU  pail,  and  cut  qff^some  water  froni  . 
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^  the  fountain*."  —  Undoubtedly  any  man  may 
speak  in  this  way,  who  chuses  it. 

NOTE  183. 
P-  l6y.    Ix  THE  WAY  OF  ANALOGY,  t«^HEN,  OF 
FOUR   TERMS,  &C. 

•  The  difficulty  here  is,  to  distinguish  clearly  this, 
which  Aristotle  calls  the  analogical  or  propm^tional 
ifieiapIioTy  from  the  metaphor  which  precedes  it — 
iiiaifrom  specks  to  species :  for  as  to  the  two  first 
sorts,  that  from  genus  to  species^  and  "cice  "cersAy 
they  plainly  belong,  as  has  been  observed,  to  the 
trope  since  denominated  Synecdoche;  the  word 
gurobfofot  being  clearly  used  by  Aristotle  in  its  most 
gjsneral  sense,  including  aU  the  tropes — all  the  ways 
IQ  which  a  word  is  transferred  to  a  meaning  dif- 
ferent from  its  proper  meaning.  See  Cic.  Or. 
cap.  xxvii.  Of  the  four  species  of  fAtrafo^ui  here 
mentioned,  only  the  two  last  seem  to  answer  to 
mr  METAPHOR — the  metaphor  founded  on  some 
resemblance  between  the  thing  Jrom  which,  and 
that  to  which,  the  term  b  transferred. 

The  difference  between  these  two  sorts  of  me* 
taphors,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  comprehend  it^ 
appears  to  me  to  be  only  this..  Each  of  them  is 
founded  on  some  resemblance;  but  in  tlie  first, 
the  resemblance  perceived  is  between  the  two 

things 

*  *'  Prendi  quella  falcc,  c  attigni  de'rami  dell*  ulivo ; 
.<<  o  vero,  Prendi  quella  secchia,  e  ta^lia  dell'  acqua  del 
**  fonlc."  p.  455. 
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things  ttiemselves ;  i»  the  other,  between  the  re- 
iations  which  they,  respectively,  bear  to  two  other 
things  *.  Those  are  metaphors  aV  iliag  m  ili^^ 
where  the  likeness  is  perceived,  as  Aristotle  else- 
where expresses  it,  "  by  the  genus  i"  that  is,  where 
the  common  quality,  which  constitutes  the  likeness, 
immediately  occurs,  and  it  is,  therefore,  sufficient  • 
simply  to  substitute  the  one  word  for  the  other. 
Those  are  metaphors  xar'  ay«Aoy»«»,  where  the 
resemblance  is  not  thus  perceived  by  the  connnon 
quality^  but  by  the  common  relation,  of  tiie  two 
things;  where,  therefore,  that  relation  must  be 
pointed  out,  more  or  less  expressly.  Thus,  to  take 
Aristotle's  own  examples,  when  old  age,  or  rathar, 
an  old  man,  is  called  ^'  stubble,^'  the  resemblance  is  « 

sufficiently  perceived,  by  a  comparison  of  tlie  things 
themselves ;  in  Aristotle's  language,  we  perceive  it^ 

**  by  the  genus: — iray  y»f  f»Vy  [*O/*iip0»]  to  yupa; 
KAAAMHN,  cxomo-f  /xctSiia-iy  x»i  yinairiy  ii»  r«  yiys;* 
AM^a  y»f  AnHN0HKOTA  \  But  when  old  age 
is  called  '^  evening,^'  what  strikes  us  is  the  resem- 
blance with  respect  t§  two  other  things,  life,  am} 
day ;  a  resemblance  of  relation. 

In 

*  n  yof  ANAAOriA  iVotik  en  xoyn,  KAI  EN  TETTAP- 
2IN  EAAX12T01Z.  i.  e.  '*  Analogy,  or  proportion,  is 
*'  equality  of  ratio,  or  relation,  and  reciuires  four  terms  at 
♦*  /east:'     Ethic.  Nicom.  V.  3.  1. 

^  Rhct.III.  10.  p.  593.  The  passage  of  Homer  alluded 
to  is  in  Od.  3.  214,  215.  See  Harris's  PhiloL  Inq, 
p.  191.  For  the  force  of  the  expression^  inosn^  fjuiOnftf, 
fee  NOTE  22.  in  voLl. 


«#•  \ 


.,«•< 


•;.,-^ 


w* 


i$4  NOTES. 

In  this  idea  of  tlie  anahgical  metapJtor  I  have 
Ae  concurrence  of -Piccolomini.  "  Lametafara 
**  di  proportione  h  quella,  che  sopra  la  somiglianza 
"  dei  rispetti  che  kanno  Vune  cose  con  Valtre^  sard 
^  Jbndata ;"  &c.  See  his  annotations,  p.  305,  and 
his  clear  and  usefiil,  though  prolix,  Parajrase 
.  ddla  Retor.  d'Arist.  torn.  iii.  p.  52,  &c.  In  the 
rest  of  his  explanation  he  does  not  satisfy  me- 

NOTE  184. 
P.   167.     And,    sometimes,   the   peopur 

TERM  IS   also    introduced,   BESIDES   ITS   R£-> 
I.ATIVE   TERM. 

No  words  can  well  be  more  obscure  and  perplex- 
ing. Taking  them  as  they  are,  they  seem  to  admits 
feiriy,  of  only  one  sense — that  which  Victorios 
gives  them.  "  Et  quandoque  apponunt,  pro  <fuo 
"  dicit  ad  quod  est.*  That  is,  as  he  explains  this 
literal  and  obscure  version,  they  add,  "  ad  quod 
"  refertur  illud  nomen  quod  omittunt,  et  pro  quo 
^  aliud  vocabulum  usurpaht.**  IlfQrjfteatri,  irfH 
i  iTi  [sc.  rsTo]  dvV  i  Xtyu :  i.  e.  they  add,  to  the 
substituted  word  (cup J,  the  word  to  which  the 
proper  word  (shield J  relates;  L  e.  Mars.  They 
not  only  name  cup,  instead  of  skkld,  but  call  it 
the  cup  of  Mars.  * 

My  objection  to  this  sense  of  the  passage  i^ 
that  it  seems  to  confound  the  analo^al  metaphor 
with  UtaX  from  spews  to  spccissy  in  which  one 

wdrd 


•NOTES.  %9s 

wei4  IS  simply  jput^in  the  room  of  the  other,  as 
nAkxf^n  is  used  ki  the  passage  of  Homer,  referred 
tx>  by  Aristotle  as  an  example  of  ttiat  sort  of 

AXX'  IfiTnff  xoiXafiff^  ye  ^  likOfnott  utro^oMfrm 
TivtsTMiv.    ----".-    Od.  I.  «i4. 

For  if,  "  sometimes"  mort,  this  addition  is  made, 
it  is  implied,  that  not  only  sometimes,  but  generMy, 
and  for  the  most  part,  the  analogical  metaphor  is 
used  in  the  same  manner  as'that  Ak  iltn^  &c.  and 
Cttp  is  merely  called  shield^  and  old  age,  evening. 
Buti  if  I  understand  the  matter  rightly,  it  is 
essential  to  this  kind  of  metaphor  to  express  tvco 
terras,  at  least,  of  the  four  which  constitute  the 
analogy;  i.e.  to  express  with  the  metaphorical 
word,  either  the  thing  to  which  the  proper  word 
belongs,  (as,  eoenijig  6i  lifcy)  or,  as  Aristotle 
presently  after  says,   a    negative  epithet.      See 

XOTE    189. 

And  the  philosopher  himself  seems  to  have  said 
this,  (for  I  confess  the  passage -is  not  perfectly 
clear,)  in  the  following  words :  AIEI  yaf  EK  ATOIW 
A£yoyT««  [sc.  «V  fixow;,  compansons]^  XlSIIfiP  *H 

ANAAOrON  MBTA<K)PA'  imv^  i  cUvi^,  <P»tMu;  iVi 
♦lAAH   APEOr,  x«i^  ro^p,   ^OPMIFH  AX0PAO2* 


ir» 


*  He  does  not,  indeed,  expressly  caiJ  it,  otc  tlhi  sm 
MtH^ ;  but  that  it  is  9o,  seems  sufiicieBtly  clear  from  his 
OXpres^ODS,  ivroinirt  f4adn<riy  ita  w  TENOTX— and,.AM*n 
y^  cmnAmura,  which  answersi  to  o^oi  yof  ofAAwv  71 
in,  here. 


•■ « 


« 


V  ■    « 
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»T»  fAi¥  iy  Xiyxfiv,  OTX*  'AIIAOTN'  to  i*  uTtn  r» 
TO^ov  "  f  of|unyy«,"  if  rfi¥  cinnt»  "  f  lAXiiir,'  ^AEIAOTN  \ 

Thus  "  capitis  nives''^^^  for  gray  hairs ;  eoemng  oi 
life ;  morning  of  the  j^e^r ;  eye  of  day ;  and/among 
many  instances  in  the  Rhetoric^  tnf^H  fowaktv— 

XfifAH  T»  Ilfi^aiew; — ol^  T«v  XoywF,  &c  **. — The  fact, 

indeed,  seems  to  be,  that  this  analogical  metaphor 
is  only  a  way  of  stating  metaphors  founded  on  re- 
semblance*, when  that  resemblance,  depending 
wholly,  or  chiefly,  on  relation^  would  not  be  obvious, 
and  tlie  metaphor,  consequently,  would  be  harsh 
and  obscure,  unless  the  relation  were,  by  soine 
m^ans  or  other,  pointed,  out. — Victorius  himself 
allows,  that,  in  Aristotle's  own  examples,  the  mere 
substitution  of  a(p  for  ^hieldy  and  of  ecening  for 
old  age,  would  be  "  nimis  durum.'^ 

I  think, 


*  • 


*  Rhet.III.  II.  p.  £96,  E.         *  Quintil.  VIII.  6. 

*  Rhet.  III.  10.  —  Instances  abound  in  Honocr:— 
WOX®*  '^®" — ^«p  af»fif; — voifd£9a  hauv — (nrtgfMa  wvf^ — 
a  seed  oi  fire  J  for  a  spark.  (Od.  £.  490.)  &c,^ — See  die 
Lifi  of  Homer,  commonly  attributed  u>  Dion.  Halic.  and 
given  in  vol.  v.  of  the  ed.  of  Homer  by  Ernestus,  p.  162. 

*  It  seems,  that  any  instance  of  the  nutaphcra  a 
specie  ice.  may  be  stated  analogically  :  thus,  '«  old  age,  wc 
•*  may  say,  is  to  man,  what  stubble  is  to  corn'*  ice.  And, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  converting  an  analogical  metaphor 
into  a  metaphor  from  species  to  speciesy  we  may  say, 
evening  and  old  age  are,  both  of  themy  ends  of  certain  ^- 
tions  of  time. — ^It  was,  perhaps,  the*vicinity  of  these  two 
species  of  metaphor,  and  their  convertibility,  that  induced 
later  writers  to  drop  the  distinction,  though  they  made 
many  other  4i5tinctions  which  *Aristode  did  not. 
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I  think,  then,  that  Aristotle  meant  to  say,  and, 
in  some  way  or  other,  had  gaid,  "  And  sometimes^ 
(inors,)  now  and  then,  kff  the  sake  of  clearness, 
"  they  add  the  proper  word,  (the  word,  a*fl*  i — 
"  Jbr  which,  the  metaphorical  word  is  put,)  /o, 
**  or  besides^  the  irj ©^  •  Jr* — i.  e.  that  to  which  the 
**  proper  word  relates"  They  not  only  call  the 
shield,  the  cup  of  Mars,  but  they  mention  shield 
also,  and  say,  the  shield  is  the  ct/p  of  Mars :  or, 
taking  the  other  instance,  old  age  is  the  evening  of 
life  %  Thus  all  will  follow  naturally :  KAI  mors — 
Andy  sometimes,  they  add  the  proper  term,  &c. 

EiHCif   Jf,   ix,    ln¥   oyofA^ — flJvaADyov. — Buty   in  SOmC 

analogical  metaphors,  there  is  no  proper  term  ;  in 
that  case,  therefore,  the  metaphor  cannot  be  so 
used :  yet  it  may  be  used  in  the  Jirst,  and  most 
common  way,  as  w  ell  as  if  such  proper  term  sub- 
sisted ;  it  is  still  an  analogical  metaphor^  and  may 
be  used  as  such  : — Htv  firroy,  o/*oiwj  [i,  e.  dpocXoyuf^ 
as  Castelvetro  rightly  explains  it,]  Xsxininrou. 
Thus,  id  the  metaphor  exemplified,  of  sowings 
applied  to  the  su?iy  we  may  say  the  sun  sows  his 
rays,  though  we  cainnot  assign  any  proper  term, 
for  which  sows  is  put — any  word  appropriated  to 
the  dispersion  of  light  from  the  sun,  as,  to  sozt\  is 
appropriated   to  the   dispersion  of  seed.  —  Suclt 

appears 


•  Thus  Homer  uses  the  analogical  metaphor  10  the 
fdlowing  line : 

*Oyy  tin^s  kftrfMy  ra  rs  vn^a  wjiwi  flrt^o/ra*.  Od.  A.  124* 
"  Oars^  which  are  the  wings  of  ship,^^ 


2SS  K    O    T    E    S. 

I 

appears  to  me  to   be   the  cotmectian  of  fiis 

!  passage^ 

It  wtU,  imdoubtedly,  be  objected,  that  the  sense 
I  would  give  the  words  wfcniioe^i  Bcc.  cannot  be* 
fairl J  obtained  from  them  as  they  now  stand :  md 
I  confess  it  cannot;  unless  we  might  be  alk)wed 
to  render  the  vtords  thus,  taking  irf^  as  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  preposition  in  irj  otrxiJ^ariy :  "  they  add 
the  word,  Jot  which  they  use,  or  say^  the  meta-^ 
phorical  word,  {dyi*  i  AErEI,)  to  i  KSTI — to 
"  what  it  is — to  the  word  which  is  used:  they 
"  add  the  word  that  should  he  to  the  word  that 
**  is.''    But  this  appestf-s  to  me  so  harsh  and  im- 
probable a  construction,  that  I  would  rather  sap- 
pose  the  passage  to  be  defective.     Perhaj^  if 
ftiight  originally  be  thus : — JL»t  morn  vpurrA  iA' 
i  xiyety  IMPA  [to]  irgog  i  lr»— i.  e.  besides  adding 
the  thing  to  which  the'  proper  term  relates  \     But 
there  seems  to  be  still  another  fault  in  the  passage, 
I  cannot  reconcile  the  plural  wj 0(rTi9««fl-iy,  with  the 
singular,  Uyu.     Goulston  renders  "  appohit;''  and 
I  am  surprised  that  no  MS.  should  exhibit  irjor- 
ri«<f(riK     That  Xtyei  is  right,  is  highly  probable, 
from  the  singular  verb  if?*,  repeatedly  used  bete, 
and  the  itVe»,  afterwards :'  tl  -nv  (i<rvit»  EUIOI — 

X.  r.  ahX. 


*  The  transcribers,  seeing  two  prepositions,  va^a  vpu 
unusually  put  together,  and  not  understanding  the  relativt 
sense  of  v^og  o,  naight  reject  the  first  as  redundant. 
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NOTE    185. 

P.  167.  Thi  shield,  the  cup  of  Mars,  &c. 

4>i«X9iir.  Af i«f— .  The  ftA\fi  seems  to  have  been 
a  large,  expanded,  (ixvtraXoy,)  kind  of  vessel,  like 
a  ewen  See  //.  ^.  270,  and  the  notes.  Hesych.  v. 
A/t*^i9fT©». — It  had  also,  sometimes,  an  o/*f  «Xo?, 
or  limbo.  See  Athen.  p.  501.  It  had  probably, 
therefore,  some  resemblance  to  a  shield,  which 
makes  the  metaphor  appear  less  strange ;  as  Pic- 
colomini  has  remarked,  p.  306 :  who  also  ob- 
serves, very  well,  that  this  kind  of  metaphor  is 
then  most  clear  and  perfect,  M^hen  the  resemblance 
of  relation  is  aided  by  some  degree  of  resem- 
blance between  the  things  themselves:  and  that 
here,  for  example,  if  iance  were  used  instead  of 
shield^  the  metaphor  would  be  spoiled,  though  ^the 
common  relation  would  still  subsist. 

This  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  instance 
of  this  sort  of  metaphor;  for  it  occurs  several 
times  in  the  Rhetoric.  See  III.  4.  p.  588,  and 
1 1 .  p.  596,  E.  In  the  former  of  these  passages 
Aristotle  says,  that  an  analogical  metaphor  ought 
to  admit  of  inversion :  thus,  says  he,  if  we  may 
call  the  cup  the  shield  of  Bacchus,  we  may,  with 
equal  {propriety,  call  the  shield  the  cup  of  Mars. 
But  Deiuetrius  observes,  alluding  ta  that  passckge 
of  the  Rhetoric,  tliat  this  is  not  the  case  of  every 
such  metaphor :  ivt*  my  uir»f ciav  /aiv  m;  l^n^j  woix 

VOL.  II.  u  ilinit 
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l^w  sliTBiy  Toy  iroi7]ri]y%  rou  Si  th  dyig(07t»  voice,  sxcri 

vviogua¥  £lirnv»  Sect.  79* 

NOTE    186. 

P.  167*  Or  as  Empedocles  has  ex- 
pressed IT,  Life's  setting  sun. 

A^/Aoti  fiiB. — ^Victorius  has  pointed  out  this 
expression  in  Plato's  sixdi  book  De  Legibus, 
where  the  Athenian  says,  li/Axi;  J'  Iv  iva-fj^i^  m  fim, 
ii  is,  cJ^  Tfo(  ifd^oti,  ytoi*:  probably  alluding,  in 
Plato's  usual  manner,  to  the  very  passage  of  £m* 
pedocles.  See  also  MMaxi,  Var.  Hist.  II.  34. — 
iiri  'iiifFff^mi^  l9ft,sy:  where,  as  the  metaphor  was 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  subject  of  the  con- 
versation, the  word  |3iB  is  not  added.  Victorias 
remarks,  also,  the  jS**  ATNTOS  e^iyai^  of  ^cby- 
lus,  Agamem.  v.  1 132.  The  rest  of  that  passage 
is  very  obscure^;  but  this  expression  seems, 
clearly  enough,  to  describe  the  dying  eye,  that 
opens,  for  the  last  time,  upon  the  light : ^ 

H;  i^ror  «u6*c,  aXXa  vvv  'ttolvv^utov, 

Ajcnvcc,  xujcXovd*,  ^X;»  "TT^otro^rai. 

Eurip.  j/kest.  203. 

or. 


•  II.  B.  824, 

■  Ed,  Serr.  torn.  u,p,  770. 

**  I  am  iiaclined  to  read,  and  point  die  passage  thus : 

. art  Mm  3bp<  TTto^tMOTS 

Buveanmi,  fiin  ^/vt&'  ^wymg. 
ut,  "  such  as  destroys,  dispatches  (as  we  isay,)  those  who 
•*  tall  by  the  spear,  in  tht  last  gUams  of  setting  Ufe^ 
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or,  in  the  finest  picture  of  the  kind,  I  think,  that 
Poetry  affords, 

oculisque  errantibus,  alto 

Qusesivit  ccelo  lucem,  ingemuitque  repertd* 

JEn.  IV.  691. 
-—The  poetical  reader,  I  believe,  will  pardon  me, 
if  I  wander  so  much  farther  from  my  subject,  as 
to  take  occasion,  from  these  beautiful  passages, 
to  point  out  three  lines  of  Petrarch,  which  shew, 
that  his  powers  were  not  confined  to  the  expres-* 
fiion  of  amorous  tenderness,  but  were  capable  of 
rising,  on  occasion,  to  the  true  sublime.  In  the 
sonnet,  "  St  lamentar  augelliy''  &c*.  written  after 
the  death  of  Laura,  he  imagines  himself  to  hear 
her  voice,  in  bis  solitude,  consoling  him  for  his 
loss,  in  these  lines : 

Di  me  non  pianger  tu ;  ch'  i  miei  dl  fersi 
Morendo  eterni;  e,  nel  eterno  lume, 
Quando  mostraidi  chiudergli'  occhi,  apersi  ! — 

NOTE  187. 
P.  167.     There    is  i^o-  proper    analo- 
gous TERM,   &C. 

O»0jLba  xf/fAsyov. — Kitpivoy,  here,  is  equivalent  to 
Kugi9y;  ^lv^qx A, established  by  common  usage. — En, 
%t  MH  K£IM£NOI£   IpofMtt'i   ;(ffiT«i,    otov    UXotruv, 

TO    MH   Em&Oi:,— Topic.  VI.  2.   p.   243.— See 
siso,  Categ.  c.  vii.  p.  23,  C. 


i*»"*»»W|i»i**-*— **• 


^  Ed  di  Gesualdo,  p.  288. 
V  3 


202  NOTES. 

NOTE   1 88. 

p.  168. sowing  abroad 

His  heaven-created  flame, — 


Xiru^kw  6£oxTir«y  fX^ya. — Part  of  an  Iambic 
verse,  and  probably  from  some  Tragic  Poet,  The 
commentators  quote  Virgil's  **  Spargebat  lumiae 
"  terras."  This,  however,  is  not  exactly  appli- 
cable, because  spargere  does  not,  I  think,  appear 
to  have  been  the  proper,  specific  word,  for  sawmg^ 
as  tnrH^uy  was.  The  passage  of  Lucre^us  is 
more  apposite : 

Sol  etiam  summo  de  vertice  dissupat  omnes 
Ardorem  in  partes,  et  lumine  conserit  area. 

IL  211. 

Every  reader  will  recollect  Milton's  beautiful  ap- 
plication of  this  metaphor  to  the  stars : 

And  saiod  Wiih  stars  the  heav'n,  thick  as  a  field. — 

P.  L.  VH.358. 

—  and  to  the    dew-drops,    metaphorized    into 
pearkf  v.  1. 

But  the  idea  of  pouring,  applied  to  the  great 
fountain  of  light,  seems  both  a  more  just,  and  a 
more  elevated,  metaphor.  It  is  happily  toadied 
by  Virgil  in  this  line : — 

Jam  sole  infuso,  jam  rebus  luce  retectis. 

^n,  IX.  461, 

• — ^a  sketch  which  Thomson  has  finely  filled  up, 

and  finished : 

young 
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young  day  pours  in  apace, 

And  opens  aU  the  lawny  prospect  wide : 
The  dripping  rock,  the  mountain's  misty  top, 
Swell  on  the  sight,  and  brighttea  with  the  dawn  j 
Blue,  thro'  the  dusk,  the  smoking  currents  shine. 

Summery  52, 

In  bis  hymn,  he  has  taken  up  the  metaphor  in  a 
sublimer  tone : 

Great  source  of  day !  best  image  here  below 

Of  thy  Creator,  ever  pouring  wide. 

From  world  to  woi^kU  the  vital  ocean  round  !  v.  66. 

— ^To  which  I  cannot  restrain  myself  from  adding 
a  fine  passage  of  the  same  kind  in  the  hymn  of 
Dionysius  to  the  sun ; 

^AiyXa^  "TToXvh^Ksa  *  IIAFAN 

Ile^t  youxv  aTTouruv  bXicccov. 

nOTAMOI  Jfi  iTBGsv  nTPOE  AMBPOTOT 

TiXrVtTiJ/  iTTflOOtTOlf  cifJlS^9CV^ 

- 

•  M.  Burette  prefers  flroM/xEfJea,  a  reading  of  a  French 
MS.;  and  he  translates  it,  "  une  ride  source."  He 
should  have  said,  '^  a  cunning  source  \*  for  1  do  not  believe 
there  is  good  authority  for  any  other  sense  of  sroAwtg^Juj.— 
See  Mem,  de  VAcad,  dei  Inscript,  tome  vii.  Dissert,  sur  la 
Melopeey  &c, — The  reader  may  see  the  hymn,  at  the 
end  of  the  Ox.  Aratus^  and  in  Dr.  Burney's  Hist,  of 
Music,  vol.  i.  p.  go,  with  a  translation.  There  is,  also, 
a  translation  in  Dodsley's  Miscellany,  vol.  v.  But,  how- 
ever partial  I  may  be  thought,  I  must  give  the  bays  on 
this  occasion  to  my  friend.  He  is  no  professed  Poet ; 
but  his  version  has^  surely,  far  more  of  the  animation, 

enthusiasm, 

"3 


\ 


» 
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VOTE    189. 

P,  168.    The  wineless  ccp/ 


i^u^ 


AoiM».  Tbis  emendation  of  Victorius,  (instead 
of  cUxa  olys,  the  reading  of  all  the  editions  and 
MSS.)  seems  confirmed,  beyond  all  doubt,  by 
Bhtt.  III.  6.  p.  590,  A.  and  11.  p*  597,  A. 

Metaphors^  from  their  nature,  are  in  dang^  of 
being  obscure,  or  forced,  though  it  is  essential  to 
their  beauty  and  effect,  that  they  should  be  clear 
and  apposite.  For  this  purpose,  a  metaphor  may 
be  guarded  in  various  ways^  If  the  simple  sub* 
stitution  of  the  improper,  for  the  proper,  terra, . 
would  be  obscure,  or  harsh,  the  metaphor  may  be 
converted  into  an  wiage^  or  cotnparison^;  it  may 
be  used  analogicalli/,  and  we  may  say,  ^ mbX« 
APE02,  or  ^laAtj  A0IN02 ;  or,  if  that  be  not  suf- 
ficient for  perspicuity — that  is,  if  the  meaning  be 
not  sufficiently  pointed  out  by  the  manner,  or 
circumstances,  in  which  the  expression  is  intro- 
duced, we  may  join  tliese,  (f  jaAii  Afi^  ffstv^,) 
or  even  add  to  either  of  them  tlie  prcper  word 
itself  \ 

Them 


l*^Mta«Mi«M-M^BbMHMMaiM*Ml^l^i*H 


eothusiasm,  and  solemnity  of  the  original.     No  PersiaHy 

indeed,  could  have   entered  more  Uiorougbly  into  the 

Spirit  of  solar  adoration* 

'■        .  .  ..I ,       III     it 

*  See  Dentet,  Stcu  8o.«— And^  again,  Sect.  86>  of  the 

negative  epithet  used  for  the  $ame  |>urpose« 

^  %tt  above^  note  i&f* 
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There  is  a  fine  instance  of  this  negative  mode 
of  explaining  a  metaphor,  in  Isaiah,  li.  ^u  ^'Thou 
"  drunkeUj^ but  not  with  wine*/" 

The  same  end  is  often  ans\rered  by.  an  epithet, 
affinning  of  the  thing  expressed  some  quality  be* 
longing  to  the  thing  signified;  thus,  ships  are 
^''floating  bulwarks  V'  and  the  lyre  a  "  chcrded 
shell,"  wliere  Dryden  (las  made  the  same  use  of  the 
affirmative  epithet,  chorded^  that  Theognis  did  of 
the  negative,  «x^(^,  in  his  metaphorical  expres- 
sion for  a  bow — fofpiyg  «%pf^(&***.  Sometimes 
the  explanatory  epithet  is  itself  a  metaphor ;  as 
in  the  »Tif«To«^  dffAaa-t  of  Euripides; — "  winged 
^*  chariots/' Here  we  have  a  double  metaphor; 
chariot  for  ship^  and  wing  for  sail. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  thes^  negative 
epithets  are  very  common  in  the  Greek  Poets. 
Victorius  points  out  many  instances  :   as '  KtafAop 

«»auAorar0v,   Eurip,  PheetUSS.    818. — Oiao-or  d^a.%' 

yiMTOfy  Orest.  3^9* — i^nvMTfif^  «^OfyxT»,  JEsch* 
Eumen.  245. — ivn^^h^  irttrnfAaTipy  ibid.  230,  &c. 

NOTE    190. 
p.  168.      -'-   -   AN   INVENTED  WORD,  &C. 

Between  tliis  and  the  preceding  definition  Aristotle 
must  have  placed  that  of  Ko«-/*<&» — the  ornametUy 
or  ornamental  word.   That  it  was  purposely  passed 

over 


*  See  Bp.  Lowth's  Comm.  on  Isaiah, 

^  Mr.  Mason's  Ode  to  the  Naval  Officers. 

'  Demet.  Sect.  86. — Arist.  Rhet.  III.  ii«p«597. 
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over  by  him  is  bardly  credible.  This  is,  most 
probably,  one  of  the  lamentable  iiafigwfAciTa  that 
Strabo  talks  of  *. 

The  commentators  differ  widely  as  to  the 
meaning  of  xoo-n*®*.  Castelvetro  says,  the  word 
admits,  here,  of  five  different  senses,  which  he 
sets  up,  like  nine-pins,  for  the  pleasure  of  knocking 
them  all  down. — ^The  only  reasonable  account  of 
the  matter  seems  to  be  that  giveii  by  Dacier  fronn 
Victorius.  It  seems  clear  enough,  that  what 
Aristotle  here  calls  xoo-ia^^  is  includedy  at  least, 
under  what  he  calls  oIhuo¥  in  the  Rhetoric.  For 
he  says,  at  the  end  of  the  next  chapter  (cap.  xxii.) 
speaking  of  those  species  of  zcords  that  are  used  in 
prosCy  that  they  are  these  three,  ro  nufiow,  xom  pira- 
fo(«,  x»i  KOZMOX:  and  in  the  Rhetoric^  after 
i-eferring  to  tlie  very  enumeration  of  words  in  this 
chapter,  and  setting  aside  such  as  he  calls  poetical^ 

(i.  e.  yXarron,  ^iirX»   i¥^/AMr»j  &c.)  he   says,    ro   tt 

fAOi  ir^o(  m¥  .  rup  '^i\uy  Xoyap  Af^iy*  ^tt^nt  y»f 
fAtrafofai^  fiaXiyoyrxt^  km  t«k  0IK£I0I£,   x«i  t«ic 

xu^ioK  ^  And  these  oiKuct-  oko/ui«t«,  ag^n,  seem 
plainly  synonymous,  with  I«-»0«t«,  mentioned  pre- 
sently after : — isi    ti   kai   rot    Wi^troi,   xai  r«f    f«-. 

TAf .  X.  T.  X. — By  oixiiflt  and  IvAtrot^  Aristotle  seems 
to  have  expressed  the  gmus^  of  wliicb,  kocjai^^  the 
ornamental  or  enibeltkhing  epithet,  was  a  species. 

But 

*■  See  die  passage  in  die  Preface. 
I  Rhct.  III.  2.  585. 
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But  as  he  has  not,  by  any  means,  explained  him- 
self fulJy,  nor  given  any  definition  either  of  olxftov 
or  cViflfToir,  the  mist  which  he  has  left  upon  this 
subj^t  must  remain.  I  shall  only  remark,  that 
the  word  xotrn*®*  is  mice,  (and  I  think  but  once,) 
used  by  him  in  his  Rhetoric,  apparently  in'  the 
same  sense  as  in  this  chapter.  For,  speaking  of 
the  jiropficty  of  diction,  and  its  correspondence  to 
the  subject,  he  observes,  that  "  an  ornament  should 
"  not  be  applied  to  a  mean  word  ;  for  this,"  says 
he,  "  has  the  appearance  of  burlesque ;  which  is 
'*  the  case  with  Cleophon,  who  has  used  expres* 
"  sions:  of  this  sort  as  ridiculous,  as  it  would  be 
**  to  talk  of  an  *'  august ^^-^ree^"  The  word 
xoc^fA®*  here,  and  the  example  by  which  he  explains 
it,  seem  to  prove,  that  xo^/ur0»,  \a  the  treatise  on 
Poetry,  means  such  an  epithet  as  embellishes  ot 
elevates  the  thing  to  which  it  is  applied.  For 
I  do  not  imagine  that  the  term  includes  what  the 
Grammarians  call  perpetual  epithets,  such  as 
^'  humida  vina,^  yaXcc  Atuxov,  See.  because  Aristotle 
expressly  says,  that  the  x«(r/A(^  is  used  in  common 
fip^ch  :  now  these  redujidant  epithets  are  banish- 
ed, both  by  him,  and  by  Quintilian  **,  even  from 
cratory ;  much  more  from  ordinary  discourse. 

It 

*  —  /«rr*  em  ru  tursxti  6¥0f*aTi  km  KOIMOZ  •  ei  is  fin^ 
fmftuiia  ^amreu*  otO¥  voi&  Kxfo^orv*  ofMiu^  yof  ma  ikfyt,  um 
s/  fi'm^y  or,  nOTNIA  2TKH.— III.  7.  p.  590. 

^  Rhet.  III.  3.  p.  587,  C— Quintil.  De  Instit.  Or. 
Vlll.  6. 
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It  may  be  objected,  as  it  has  been  objected  by 
Piccoloinini  (p.  337),  that,  as  an  epithet  may,  at 
the  same  time,  be  di  foreign  word,  a  metaphorical^ 
an  cjcttndedi  or  of  any  of  the  other  sorts,  it  could 
not  be  enumerated  by  Aristotle  as  a  distinct  speck$ 
of  words  among  the  rest.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
he  is  7i0t  there  enumerating  so  many  distinct  species 
cj  words^  which  exclude  each  other,  but  only  a 
number  of  distinct  properties  of  words,  several  of 
which  may  subsist  together  in  the  same  word. 
Thus,  an  extended  word  may,  manitestly,  be^  at 
the  same  time,  a  metaphorical^  or  tx  foreign  word, 
<Mr  both :  a  metaphorical  word  may  be,  also,  an 
inventedy  extended^  altered  word,  &c.  But  none 
of  diese  words  can  be,  at  the  same  time,  m^Mi^ 
common  words ;  and  the  only  exclusive  distinction 
that  Aristotle  intended,  is  between  the;  common 
word,  and  the  others ;  all  of  which  are  words,  on 
aome  account  or  other,  uncommon^ 

XOTE    191. 

P.  169.  Nouns  are  divided,  &c. 

In  passages  where  great  corruption  and  little 
importance  meet,  a  commentator  may  be  reason- 
ably indulged  in  silence,  or  brevity.  What  all  tins 
has  to  do  in  the  midst  of  an  analysis  of  poetical 
language,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  prose^  I 
confess  myself  totally  unable  to  see. 

The  defects  of  the  passage  have  been  fully 

pointed  out  by  almost  all  the  annotators.     See 

7  Mr.  Win- 
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Mr.  Winstanle/s  note,  p.  300,  ed.  Ox.  1780. — 
But  we  have  lately  been  told,  that  all  the  com- 
mentators have  entirely  mistaken  the  sense  of  the 
passage,  and  supposed  it,  without  reason,  to  be 
imperfect,  merely  because  they  did  not  see,  that 
Aristotle  here  speaks,  not  as  a  Grammarian,  but 
as  a  PhUosopher,  and  is  considering,  not  the  con^ 
ventional  gender  of  verbal  inflection,  but  the  real 
gender  of  the  thuigs  signified.  Thus^  it  is  admitted* 
indeed,  that  all  words  ending  in'»,  and  f,  are  not 
masculine ;  yet,  if  we  examine  the  nature  of  the 
things  denoted  by  words  of  those  terminations,  we 
shall  find,  it  seems,  that  they  are  masculine,  though 
the  words  themselves  are  regarded  as  feminine  ^. 
Let  us  try,  then.  Mnrnj ,  for  example,  ends  in  f* 
Did  Aristotle's  philosophy  lead  him  to  consider  a 
tnother  as  of  the  masculine  gender  ? 

» 

NOTE    192. 

P.  170.  The  excellence  of  diction  con- 
sists IN  BEING  perspicuous,  WITHOUT  BEING 
MEAN. 

m 

AiJ««c  af  «T?i — 1.  e.  of  diction,  or  language,  in 
general ;  not,  "  elocutionis  Poeticcey^  as  Goulston 
and  others  render  it.  For  Aristotle  gives  the  same 
definition  of  the  excellence  of  oratorical  diction, 

in 

^  '*  Non  enim  omnia  quae  desinunt  in  f  et  f  sunt 
^^  masculina ;  nisi  ad  sensum  earum  rerum  quas  denotant 
**  rfspiciaSf  qui  mas  $st,  licet  ipsa  nomina  fanninim  h/s* 
^<  beantur!^    £d.  Cantab,  ijij^p.  156* 
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in  bis  Rhetoric ;  adding,  only,  with  respect  to  the 
Agr^  of  elevation,  such  a  restriction  as  his  subject 
there  required  *-  Now  had  he  intended  here  a 
definition  of  the  language  of  Poetry,  as  discri- 
Aiinated  from  that  of  Prose,  he  would  hardly  have 
confined  himself  to  two  characters  common  to 
both ;  viz.  that  it.  should  be  pen^picuom^  and  yet 
not  meany  or  low,  like  colloquial  language,  con-  i 

sistii^  only  of  common  and  proper  words,  without 
metaphors,  or  any  of  the  other  ornamental  words 
wliich  he  enumerates ;  some  of  which  he  makes 
essential  to  the  excellence  (a^frnv)  and  proper  de- 
vation,  even  of  prose  elocution  ^  For,  that  this 
is  the  force  of  raarmn^  is  clear  from  his  own  ex* 
planation. 

Still,  it  is  obvious  to  ask,  why  the  philosopher, 
when  his  subject  was  tlie  excellence  of  poetic 
diction,  should  thus  set  out  with  a  general  defi- 
nition, instead  of  giving  us,  at  once,  the  definition 
of  the  species. — The  reason,  I  suppose,  was,  that  ' 

be  conceived  the  poetic  to  differ  from  the  rhetorical 
language^  only  in  the  degree  of  elevation  above 
ordinary  speech "" ;  and  to  define  degrees  is  not 
easy.  Nor,  indeed,  was  even  this  difference  com- 
mon to  all  Poetry.  If  the  diction  of  the  Dithyr- 
ambic  and  other  Lyric  kinds,  and  the  Heroic, 
with  their  pompous  apparatus  of  compound  epi- 
thets, foreign  and  antiquated  words,  and  boldness 

of 

^^ . ^^_^_^  I 

*  Rhcc.IlI.  2.  p.  584.    ^  Sec  Rhet.  III.  2.  p.  ^85. 

*  See  the  ch.  of  the  Rhet.  last  referred  to.  , 
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of  metaphor^  rose  far  above  the  highest  elevation 
of  prose  diction ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  Tra- 
gedy, we  know,  frequently  descended/ in  its  lowest 
parts,  even  below  what  Aristotle  assigns  as  the 
proper  level  of  rhetorical  speech,  to  a  style  dif* 
fering  from  common  speech  in  no  other  circum- 
stance but  that  of  metre  ^. — Dacier,  with  the  stifiF 
and  inflexible  dignity  of  French  Tragedy  before 
his  eyes,  appears  to  have  been  shocked  at  the 
expression,  /ah  r»wuim ;  for  he  translates,  not  the 
words  only,  but  the  ideas,  of  his  author,  into 
French:  *'  La  vertu  de  Texpresaion  consiste  dam 
^'  la  nettet^  et  dans  la  noblesse/' 

• 

NOTE    103. 

P.  170.  Such  is  the  Poetry  ©f  Cleo- 

FHON  -  -  -. 

See  NOTE  14.  in  vol.  i.  From  what  Aristotle  says 
of  this  Poet  in  the  Rhetoric*,  it  appears,  that  he 
sometimes  variegated  his  vulgarity  with  a  dash  of 
bombast  He  gave  fine  epithets  to  low  words.  The 
tvTiXii  ivofAXf  there,  agrees  with  what  is  said  of 
him  here.    . 

What  is  there  sfidd  of  Cleophon,  La  Motte  says 
of  Homer  .himself. — **  Homere  emploie  quel- 
**  quefois  les  mots  les  plus  vils,  et  il  les  relevc 
"  aussit6t  par  des  cpithetcs  magnijiques  *".''  It  must, 

indeed, 

_      II      -       ■-- 

**  See  what  is  said  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  (cap.  xxii.) 
about  the  Tragic  and  other  species ;  and  note  209. 
•  in.  7.— 'See  NOTE  190,  p.  297.     •»  Disc,  sur  riliadc* 
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Meed,  be  confessed,  that,  after  all  the  apologief 
of  critics  aod  comruentators,  Homer  s  J\§^  ifog^ 
fi^ — "  dhine  swineherd'' — has  not,  to  our  ears, 
ft  much  belter  effect  than  ^-otp**  «"wx<.  The  only 
reasonable  way  of  defending  Homer^  b,  surely,  to 
cootent  ourselves  with  sayiug,  in  general,  that  the 
expression  could  not  have  the  sarae  incongruous 
appearance  in  Homers  time ;  as,  in  that  cas^  he 
certainly  would  not  have  used  it*  At  least,  this 
would  be  a  better  apology,  tbao  to  assert,  witb 
Boileau,  that  <rvj3<»Tii(  is  one  of  thejinest  mrds  in 
the  Greek  language  \'' 

NOTE    194. 

P.  170.-^  And  that  of  Sth^nelus. 

This  seems  to  explain  a  fragment  of  Aristo* 
phanes,  in  which  the  Poet,  alluding  probably  to 

the 

*  Reflex.  9,  ^ur  Longin. — '*  II  n'y  a  pcut-etre  pas  dans 
**  Ic  Grcc  deux  plus  beaux  mots  que  avffmmg  &  jS«iicoX®-." — 
Le  BossUi  the  adinired  Le  Bossu,  apologizes  in  a  different 
way.  The  passage  is  a  morsel  of  such  rare  wd  exquisite 
absurdity,  that  I  cannot  withhold  it  from  the  reader* 
**  Nous  tFouvoQs  de  grandes  bassesses  dans  les*  termes  dc 
"  chaudrons  &  de  roarmites,  dans  le  sang,  dans  Ics  graisses, 
*^  dans  les  intestins  &  autres  parties  des  anjmaux ;  par- 
'^  ceque  tout  cela  n'^st  plus  que  dans  nos  cuisines  &  dans 
«<  nos  boucherie$>  &  que  ces  choses  nous  font  bondir  le. 
**  coeur.  Et  nous  ne  prcnons  pas  garde,  que  tout  cela,  an 
"  temps  d'Hemcre  et  de  Virgile,  etoh  au  gout  du  S-  Esprip 
'*  mime,  qui  rCa  jamah  p&  r avoir  mauvais;  que  Diea 
"  avoit  tres-soigneusement  ordonn6  toutes  ces  choses  a 
••  Moise,"  &c.     Traite  du  Pome  Ejique,  VI.  8. 
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the  flatness  aod  iosipidity  of  the  diction  of 
Stbenelus,  as  wanting  the  poetic  seasoning  of  me* 
taphor,  8cc.  introduces  some  hungry  fellow  saying 
that  ^'  he  could  make  shift  to  eat  even  some  of  the 
**  tcords  of  Sthenelus,  if  they  were  but  dipped  in 
**  salt,  or  vinegar.^ 

K«i  ^taq  hyca  X66ViX}f  (p»yotfA  dv  otj/jm  ri, 

jbhen.  IX.  tMi, 
NOTE    195% 

P.  170.    An    -Enigma,   if   composed  of 

METAPHORS—. 

^  Ut  modicus  autem  atque  opportunus  ejus  usus 
'^  illusti^  orationem,  ita,  frG(]uens  et  obscurat  et 
^^  taedio  comptet ;  cantinuus  verd  in  allegariam  et 
^*  anigma  exit.'' — Quintil.  VIII.  6. 

NOTE    196. 

P.   170.    The    essence  of  an   Enigma 

CONSISTS,  &c. 

•I  can  neither  assent  to  the  emendation  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Winstanley,  nor  see  the  least  want  of 
any  emendation.  The  passage  appears  to  me 
perfectly  clear  and  unexceptionable,  as  it  is.  T« 
iv»(y(0¥T»  must, -by  no  means, 'be  joined  with  aiv- 
paT'».  It  evidently  means  here,  in  a  sense  very 
usual,'  things  that  actually  exist — i.e.  are  true. 

As,    Rhet.  II.    25,    XviTOti    St  xai   rx   <njj{*£i«,  -  -  - 

xftp  y  uw«f;^oifTflt :  where,  iiFa^x$¥ra  is  synonymous 

with 
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with  ftAnSc;,  in  lib.  i.  a^.  ii.  p.  5 1 7 — Xvuif  9b,  xV^ 
AAHeED  n. 

The  passage  is  accurately  and  closely  reDdered 
by  Piccolomini.  "  La  forma  e  Tessentia  deir 
*^  enigma  consiste  iu  questo,  che  net  <Br  cosCy  eke 
^'  V£RAM£NT£  siANO,  si  congiufighlno  insiemc 
"  cose  cK  appaiano  impossibili  d  star'  msieme.'' — 
And  this  is  an  exact  definition  of  an  aenigma — 
such  an  senigma,  at  least,  as  Aristotle  means.  But 
in  the  other  way  of  constructing  the  passage,  which 
is  that  of  Castelvetro,  and  some  other  interpreters, 
it  is  no  definition  at  alL  For  if  the  essence  of  a 
riddle  consist?  merely  in  "  putting  together  things 
•^  that  are  incompatibk  and  impossible^'' — ra  vV«f - 
^oyr»  Jl3i}v»rx  avwa^cu — then  the  Italian  Poet  made 
a  riddle^  when  he  described  a  man  fighting  after  he 
was  cut  in  two : 

-----    del  colpo  non  accoiix>» 

Andava  combattendo,  ed  era  morto  *. 

NOTE  197. 

P.  170.   Now  THIS  CANNOT  BE  EFFECTED  BY 
THE  MERE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  WORDS,  &C. 

Karx  [Aiv  w  •ni>  ruv  oyofxeirup  tv^hctv. — Hdnsius — 
my  rm  KTPIXIN  oifOfAxruy — .      But  the  xvm^  iyofjua^ 

as- 1  have  already  observed,  is,  throughout,  opposed 
by  Aristotle,  not  to  iaitx^o^x  only,  but  to  all  the 
other  words.     He  would  hardly,  therefore,  have 

used 

*  Berni,  Orlando  Innamorato^  lib.  \u  canto  249  stanza  60. 
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used  it  here  in  a  different  sense,  as  opposed  to 
metaphor  only.  If  any  emendation  wete  neces- 
sary, Z  should  think  AAAI2N  ii^ikct,rm¥  more  pro- 
bable *.  But  perhaps  no  word  is  wanting.  Aristotle 
had  used  the  expression,  JUa^ovr^  ZTNAYAI — '^  to 
*^  put  together  things  impossible.''  This  might 
lead  to  suppose^  that  an  enigma  might  be  made 
by  the  mere  cv^ho^i^  ip^/Actrtap — by  a  certain  arrange- 
ment  or  construction  of  the  words  only.  Therefore 
he  adds — "  this  cannot  be  done  by  the  mere 
^  arrangement  of  the  words ;  by  the  metaphorical 
**  use  of  them  it  niay.^ 

As  this  sense  seems  sufBciently  clear  ^  supposes 
no  defect  in  the  text,  and,  after  all,  coincides,  in 
the  main,  with  that  of  Heinsius,  (for  we  must  ne- 
cessarily understand,  an  arrangement  of  words  not 
metaphorical — )  I  have  adopted  it  in  my  trans- 
lation, after  Dacier,  and  Batteux. 

^  So,  I  find,   Piccolomini   translates: — ^^  dcir  gltre 
■  parole." 

^  It  seems  ^Iso  to  result,  most  naturally,  from  Aristotle's 
expression;  in  which,  nanra  rw  T«y  'ONOMATHN  2TN- 
®E2IN,  and,  norm  META^OPAN,  seem  opposed : — *'  by 
**  construction — by  mttaphor** — If  he  had  written  nma 
T/it  Twr  AAAXIN  (or  KTP1X2N)  otoyi,  <rvv9,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  written  al90  —  xara  it  ti»  twv  /aTa^ofHN 
(sc.  fnakfft9,) 


\ 
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NOTE    198. 
t>.  1 70.     A  MAN  I  ONCE  BEHELD,  &(J. 

See  Rhet.  III.  2.  p.  586,  where  this  is  called 
an  approved,  or  admi-ed,  riddle  :—n  r»  Mtyj^ 
T«  ««Vox.i»«»T.— .  I  wish  it  may  fu#«xif«i»  with  a 
modem  reader.  In  Athenteus  another  line  ap- 
pears: 

'OuT»  <ruyxoXX«f  «5t  aweufMt  -ffona. 

Lib.  ix.  p.  4S»- 
But  Casaufcon  seems  right  in  supposing  this  pen- 
tameter to  have  been  a  inodera  addititm ;  for  it  is 
not  found,  I  believe^  in  any  more  antient  writer. 
Even  in  Plutarch,  I  observe,  that  the  hexametff 
not  only  appears  by  itself,  as  in  AristoUci  but  b 
plainly  given  as  the  whole.  See  his  Si/iiptm 
p.  267,  ed.  H.  St,  It  appears  from  that  passage 
to  have  been  the  production  of  a  lady,  EusneM. 
I  doubt  whether,  in  these^H  degenerate  days,"  4 
would  have  gained  her  a  pSJae  in  the  U^ 

^^^'  >       I       The 

The  Grteks  were  fond  of  these  ^i^f^    ^^ 

reader  may  find  some  curious  speciw^"*' 

sort  of  wit  in  Athetueus,  X.  448,  &c.    \^ 

V 
NOTE    199. 

P.  171.  As  OLD  Euclid  DID,  OBJKCT*'^^' 

Fontenelle  talks  in  the  same  way.    "  ""   , 

"  d'Homere  c'^toit  une  grande  merveilll  ^ 

,(  tooune 


J 
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ti 

€e 
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**  faoinme  pAt  assujettir  son  discours  k  des  me- 
*'  sures,  k  des  sillabes  longues  et  breves,  8c  fakfi 
**  en  m^me  terns  quelque  chose  de  raisonnable. 
"  On  donnoit  done  aux  Poetes  des  licences  ixifinies, 
•*  &  on  se  tenoit  encore  trop  heureux  d*avoir  des 
"  vers.     Homere  pouvoit  parkr  dans  un  seul  vers 
dnq  longues  c^fferentesi   prendre  le  dialecte 
Dorique  quand  Tlonique    ne  Taccommodoit 
pas;  au  defaut  de  tons  les  deux,  prendre  I'At- 
tique,  TEolique,  ou  le  commun;  dest-h-dire^ 
parkr  en  mime  temSj   Pkard^ '  Gascon^  Nor- 
mandy Breton^  8g  Francois  commun.     II  pouvoit 
aUonger  un  mot  s'il  itoit  trop  courts  Vaccourdr 
"  sil  itdt  trop  long;  personne  n'y  trouvoit  a 
,      «  redire*." 

But,  could  this  ingenious  and  sensible  writer 
seriously  suppose,  that  the  language  of  Homer's 
poems  had  at  all  the  same  effect  to  a  hearer,  or 
reader,  of  his  time,  that  an  English  poem  would 
now  have,  if  composed  of  all  the  provincial  dia- 
lects of  Great  Britain  ? — We  are  always  told,  how 
Homer  enriched  his  language  by  "  visiting  all  the 
'^  principal  nations  of  Greece,  and  learning  the 
"  peculiarities  of  their  speech  ^"    Just  as  if  an 

English 

■--        -  . .-  .        -  ■— 

*  Digression  sur  lis  jfnc,  et  les  Mod. 

^  Blackweirs  Enquiry^  ice.  p.  292. — And  so,  indeed, 
^^  the  author  of  the  treatise  De  Horn,  Poes, — Asfo  h  'srouuMi 

ilk  flrov  f  0yO-. 
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English  poet,  because  he  bad  resided  some  time  ia 
Yorkshire,  ot  Lancashire,  might,  in  his  next  poem, 
put  met  for  night,  loiu  for  bse,  or  a  halliblak^ 
a  very  well-sounding  Lancashire  word,  for  \ 
blaze. 

This  account  makes  the  language  of  Homer  m 
other  than  the  xoivkt/a^  which  Quintilian  repro- 
bates,' among  the  vitia  orationis "" :  something  worse 
than  the  **  Babylonish  dialect "  of  Hudibras  ; 

-     -     -    -     "  a  party-colour'd  dress 
"  Of  patch'd  and  piebald  languages. 


i< 


"  It  had  an  odd  promiscuous  tone, 

"  As  if  he'd  talk'd  three  parts  in  one  ; 

"  Which  made  some  think,  when  he  did  gabbl«i 

"  They  had  heard  three  labourers  of  Babd ; 

"  Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 

"  A  leash  of  languages  at  once." 

With  such  an  idea  of  Homer's  language,  FonteneDe 
might  well  add — "  Cette  Strange  confusion  dfe 
"  langues,  cet  assemblage  bisarre  de  mols  tout 
'**  d6figur^s,  etoit  la  langue  des  dieux;  du  moins 

"a 

. _    _  \ 

^  "  KoivifffA^  quoque  appellatur  quaedam  mista  ex 
varii  ratlone.  linguanim  oratio ;  ut  si  Jtticis  DorkSf 
*'  lomca,  jEoiica  etiam  dicta  confundas.  Cui  simile  viiium 
*•  est  apud  DOS,  si  quis  subliroia  humilibus,  Vetera  no^is, 
"  poetica  vulgaribus  misceat." 

De  Inst.  Or.  VIII.  3.  p.  396,  ed.  Gik. 

Quintilian  certainly  did  not  intend  diis  for  a  descriptioa 
of  Homer*%  language,  • 


«    'ts 


€C 
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^  ilest  biensAr  que  ce  netoitpas  celle  des  hommesJ^ 
— 'And,  indeed,  I  firmly  believe  with  Lord  Mon- 
boddo,  that  ^^  such  a  mongrel  dialect  was  never 
written  by  any  man;"  and  that  "  Homer 
w^rote,  either  the  language  that  was  spoken  in 
the  country  where  he  was  born  and  educated, 
or  that  was  used  by  the  poets  that  had  written 
before  him,  and  was  the  establbhed  language 
**  of  Poetry '/' 

NOTE    200. 

P.  171.     And  then  giving  a  burlesque 

EXAMPLE   OF   THAT    SORT   OF    DICTION. 

la^J^wroinra^  h  airif  nj  Ai^ii. — ^Two  senses  have 

been  given  to  the  word  I«f^oTo»u(r«c ;  both  of 

them,  I  tlunk,  far  from  satisfactory.    Some  render 

it — making  Iambic  verses :   "  lambis   ustts  est.* 

[Vict.']    But,  is  it  likely,  that  Euclid,  meaning  to 

ridici|le   Homer's  hexmnet^Sy  should    do    it  in 

Iambic  verse  ? — Besides  that  the  lines  themselves, 

such  as  we  find  them,  have  not  the  least  air  of 

Iambics,  but  fall  easily  enough,  with  a  little  help, 

into  hexameters.     In  this  I  perfectly  agree  with 

Pacier;  though  I  see  no  reason  to.  suppose  with 

him,  that  Euclid  had  composed  — '^  un  auvrage  en 

'*  vers  heroiques," 

Others, 

**  Orig,  and  Prog,  of  Lang.  vol.  iiu  p.  i9.-<^And  $cc 
the  rational  account  given  of  this  matter,  and  of  tho^ 
progress  and  intermixture  of  the  Greek  dialects  in  gene-» 
raly  by  Mr.  Burgess,  in  his  valuable  edition  of  the  AiisceU^ 
Crit.  of  Dawes,  Pref.  xxi,  and  p.  405. 

X3 
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Others,  and  Madius  in  particular,  understand 
the   word  to   mean,   satirizing,    ridicuUngy     the 
Poet ; — ''  se  moque  de  lui."  [Zfcwr.]    A  meaning 
that,  undoubtedly,  suits  the  passage  better ;  whe- 
ther it  suits  the  word  itself  I  mudb  doubt,  but 
will  not  venture  to  decide.     As  Aristotle  uses 
i«/A(3oTo*off,  m  the  sense   of  a  satiric  Poet*^ — a 
maker  of  the*  la/xjSoc,  or  satiric  poemj  he  may  pos^- 
sihly  have  used  the  verb,  t»iApowoyti9f  here,  in  the 
correspondent  sense  of  making  a  scOire  upony  or 
burlesquing: — lajb^jBoTomca;    iv   airv  n   Xc^e*  — 
**  having  ridiculed  him  in  that  sort  ofdiction^^  in 
the  following  manner,  &c.— As  this  sense  appears 
to  me,  on  the  whole,  far  more  eligible  than  the 
other,  I  Have  followed  it :  for  I  see  no  third  sense 
that  can,  with  any  shew  of  probability,  be  ex- 
tracted 'from  the  present  text.     But  that  it  is 
defective,  and  that  la/MjSoxoiqo-ac  is  an  error,  I  have 
very  little  doubt     If   conjecture   might  be  in- 
dulged, I  should  be  inclined  to  suppose,  XbBtwhat 
Aristotle  had  said  was  this ; — ^^  that  it  is  an  easy 
"  matter  to  versify,   ecen  in  common  speech,   {in 
^*  civrfi  ry  Ai^fi,)  if  one  may  be  allowed  to  extend 
"  syllables  and  words  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  con- 
**  vert,   for  instance,   an  Iambic  foot,  which  is 
'*  continually  occurring  in  common  con versation  ^ 
"  into  ail  Heroic  or  Spondee.''    And  the  exam- 
pies  that  follow,  were  probably  two  prose  sen- 
tences SQ  converted,  or  convertible,  into  hexameters. 

.   But 

—  ■'  "■■■     '  ■■       -^ — • 

?  See  cap.ix.        J  Caf>.  iv.— jwa^ira  ya^xamMot,  &c, 
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But  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Aristotle  hM 
expressed  this  in  the  text,  I  have  no  conjecture  to 
ofier  that  is  satisfactory,  even  to  myself. — Of  the 
mangled'  lines  which  follow,  with  their  perplexing 
variety  of  indeterminable  readings,  I  shall  say 
with  Victorius,  ^^  veritate  desperate,  nihil  amplius 
''  curse  de  hac  re  suscipere  volui."  It  is  some 
coipfprt  however,  iis  M.  Batteux  has  observed^ 
that  both  the  objection  of  Euclid,  and  Aristotle's 
onmfT^  are  clear  enough,  independently  of  the 
examples. 

I  ought  to  mention,  that  Castelvetro  has  ex-< 
plained  this  passage,  without  supposing  the  text 
wrong,  in  a  manner  different  from  any  other  in* 
terpreter,  and  which,  in  part,  accords  with  my 
idea.  By  iajM|3oiro»fiv  he  understands  neither  sati- 
rizingy  nor  making  Iambic  verses;  but,  making 
Iaxt)bicfeet  instead  of  spondees y  in  hexameter  verse. 
And  the  sense  he  gives  the  whole  passage  is  this : 
^*  It  would  be  a  very  easy  thing  to  write  heroic 
*'  verse^  if  this  liberty  of  extension  were  allowed; 
^^  for  then,  a  Poet  might  put  Iambic  feet  in  the 
room  of  Spondees,  and  commit  no  fault,  be-* 
cause  the  short  syllables  might  be  lengthened 
at  pleasure."  And  the  lines  that  follow  he 
supposes  to  be  examples  of  such  defective  hexa* 
meters. 

There  is  somewhat  ingenious  in  this  explanation, 
^  there  is  in  many  others  of  this  acute  writer ; 
but  it  has  likewise  the  fault,  which  many  of  his 

X  4  expltoalions 
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explanations  ha^^e ;  that  of  being  by  no 
reconcileable  with  the  original. —  See  his   com- 
ment, p.  481. 

NOTE  201. 

P.  172.    When   these   licences  appear 
TO  be  thus  purposely  used . 

I 

— To  fAtv  iv  ^AINE2GAI  wwf  x?^/'*'^^''  *•  '*'•  *^* 

The  force,  both  of  ^ aivco-Omi,  wtiich  I  understand 
to  be  emphatic  here,  and  of  «-«c,  seems  perfectly 
well  explained  by  Castelvetro.  "  Non  so  perchfe 
"  alcuni  vogliano  rimuovere  di  questo  testo,  ir«c, 
"  essendoci  stato  posto  per  dimostrare,  che  allora 
"  il  vitio  si  scopre,  e'  1  riso  si  muove,  quando  si 
^'  coniincia  in  alcun  modo  a  riconoscere^  che  U 
^^  pacta  ha  usata  a  studio^  e  ricercaia  questa  ttio- 
"  nkra  di  parole.''  p.  482. 

So,  too,  Piccoloniini's  translation  — *  "  Vesser 
"  veduto  -  -  -  usar  cosi  fatto  modo  di  locutione." — 
For  9rw(,  I  once  suspected  we  should  read  AIIPE- 
ir«f ;  as  presently  after — xjl^f^^^  iwgswvi.  But 
I  believe  w^s  is  right: — aliquornodo. 

NOTE  202, 

P.  172,  How  GREAT  A  DIFFERENCE  IS 
MADE,    &C.   '  \ 

'OiTok  J*«f€f« — .    Not  •**  quantum  cxce/fa/,"  as 

Goulston   and  others  translate ;    bu(^  '^  zvkat  a 

**  diff^erencc  the  proper^  ilse  of  such  words  makes^ 

.'-^"  bow  different  the/eflfect  is/'  As,  ialwve,  cap.  x, 

7  AIA*EPEI 
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AIA^EPBI  y«f  iroXw — "  it  makes  a  great  difierence:'* 
and,  cap.  xviii.  t«  AIAO^EPBI.  —  Nothing  more 
common  than  tbis  use  of  the  word.  The  differ- 
ence  here  expressed,  is,  plainly,  between  the 
4»^fioTToy,  and  the  a«-j»fT«(,  in  the  use  of  such  words: 

yj^t^l»>i9^  AnPEIIQZ — TO  avTQ  dy  dfrtpya€an9*  TO 
XiE  'APMOTTON  eVev  iinfi^u — x.r.X. 

NOTE    203. 

P.  172.      -  -  -  AND  TEMPERATE  USE  OF  SUCH 
WORDi . 

< 

— Emiefikg9U¥  TUP  iyo/Aaruv  lU  to  fAetfov  : — literally^ 

*'  the  rvards  being  put  into  the  metre :"  i.  e.  as 
Victorius  and  others  explain  it,  "  taking  care^ 
"  that,  in  chaining  tlie  words,  you  do  it  *  salvo 
"  metro.*^  A  very  unnecessary  caution  surely; 
besides  that  the  Greek  hardly  says  that,  whatever 
it  may  mean.  Let  us  try  its  meaning  by  the 
fairest  test,  that  of  strict  and  literal  translation ; 
for  we  can  sometimes  see  nonsense  in  English^ 
which  we  cannot  see  in  Greek.  "  But  what  dif- 
*•  ference  is  made  by  a  proper  use  of  such  words, 
**  may  be  observed  in  hexameter  verse,  when  the 
**  words  af*e  put  into  (i.e.  as  it  is  explained, 
"  adapted  to — )  the  metre'' — IVhat  words?  — 
Metaphorical,  foreign,  extended,  &c.  of  which 
he  had  just  been  speaking.  Very  well.  But 
how — put  in,  or  adapted  tOy  the  metre  r — for  not  a 
word  has  yet  been  said  about  changing  the  words. 
Goulston  understands,  putting  in  these  poetical 

wordtf 
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words  instead  of  the  proper  and  common  roords'. 
I  see  nothing  of  this  in  the  original. 

In  short,  it  appears  to  me,  that  nothing  tcde* 
rable  can  be  made  of  the  phrase,  iU  to  fAtr^oy, 
taken  in  this  sense.     If  it  might  be  taken,  as  some 
have  taken  it  ^  adverbialli/y  for  /uiWf  1M9 — to  a  mode^ 
rate  degree — all  would  He  well.     **  Let  it  be  con- 
"  sidered   in  heroic  verse,  what  a  difference  is 
"  made  by  such  words,  when  properly  used,  ond 
"  not  inserted^  or  introduced^  too  Jrequently'*'  But 
I  cannot  tliink  that  the  expression  will  admit  of 
this  sense,  though  somewhat  favoured,  perhaps, 
by  the  circumstance  of  i^trfoy  having  been  just 
before  used   in  the  sense  of  moderation :  to  h 
/AiTfovy  xoivov  iiraifrtAff  &c     If  the  article  TO  were 
omitted,  the  adverbial  sense  would  be  less  impro- 
bable 5  but,  bU  to  [Airgoy^  can  only,  I  think,  mean 
— into  the  metre.     Still,   however,  I  incline  to 
think  this  was  Ari^tle's  'meaning,  and  that  he 
probably  wrote  iU  ro  METPION.     A  single  letter 
makes  all  the  difference.     The  word  [i^ir^^^y,  as  far 
as  that  may  add  any  probability  to  my  conjecture, 
occurs  in  that  part  of  tlie  Rhetoric  where  he  is 
treating  of  the  very  same  subject — the  proper  and 
moderate  use  of  metaphors,  epithets,  and  other 
tropical  and  ornamental  words,  in  oratory.    Thus, 
III.  2.  p.  586,  speaking  of  epithets  and  diminu- 
tives, 

*  See  tlie  notes  on  his  Latla  version. 
•*  Castclvctro-i—  I^acier  — (""  mises  avec  mtmre^)  aa4 
the  editor  of  the  unaccented  Ox,  ed  of  1760. 
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tiveSy  he  says,    iiXx^u^cti   ii  iny    Km  ir»(»rfifHp   $9 

dfAfpip  TO  METPION.     And  again,  of  epithets — 

/«  <rTOX»C<<H)«»  TOT  METPIOr.  p.  587. 

As  this  was  the  only  satisfactory  sense  I  could 
make  of  the  words,  I  have  ventured  to  give  it  io 
my  version, 

NOTE  204. 
P.  172.  For  a  common  and  usual  word  — . 

Ku^is  u<aiT&».  As  xvfWy  in  Aristode's  sense, 
is  common^  the  addition  of  iIwOot^,  (umal), 
seems,  at  first  view,  to  be  mere  tautology.  But 
tJie  case,  as  it  is  very  well  explained  by  Victorius, 
appears  to  have  been  tliis.  The  word  la-Oifi,  which 
he  here  calls  xuf  101^  «»«9®*,  was  not  strictly  xuf  i«», 
but  only  a  cormum  metaphor;  that  is,  a  word 
which,  though  originally  metaphorical,  had  ac- 
quired, by  constant  use  as  a  chirurgical  term*, 
the  efect  of  a  proper  word.  [See  note  1 79-] 
As  xufjov,  therefore,   in  Aristotle's  enumeration, 

was  opposed  to  ^eraf  ©j «,    as  well    as   to  yXwrra, 

and  the  rest  of  the  poetical  words,  the  applica- 
tion of  it  here,  to  a  word  that  was  evidently 
metaphorical  in  its  original  use,  might  seem  jncon- 
sbtent:  the  word  iIwOot®*  was  therefore,  probably, 
added,  to  obviate,  in  his  short  way,  this  objection. 

I  cannot 


f  Aristotle,  probably,  would  not  have  given  the  deno- 
mination of  w/fWF,  at  all,  to  die  same  word  in  this  line  of 
Jlomcr : 


3ift  NOTES. 

I  cannot  guess  what  induced  Dacier  to  render 
yXmrrci9j  here,  by  "  mot  metaphorique  ;**  or  Cas- 
telvetro  to  assert,  that  Aristotle  calls  0«(VftT»*  a 
Jordgn  word,  only  on  account  of  the  boldness  (f 
the  metaphor.    By  yXwrtot^  I  think^  we   are  to 
understand,  any  word  that  belongs  either  to  ano- 
ther language,    or  another  dialect  of  the  same 
language,  and  that  is  not  naturalized  bj  common 
and  popular  use.     For  foreign  words,   by  long;- 
vsi^e,  become  common  and  popular  words ;  Uke 
tntir^j  darne^  and  a  great  number  of  other  French 
words  in  our  language,  which  were  yAftn-Tai  when 
first  introduced,  and  for  a  considerable  time  after- 
wards ;  but  have  now,  for  many  years,  ceased  to 
be  considered  as  foreign  words.     Such  words  io 
the  Greek  language  Aristotle,  1  apprehend,  did 
not  comprehend  under  the  term  yXorrrat,  as  not 
being  strange^  uncommon^  %m%ot.    This  is  evident 
from  a  passage  in  his  Rhetoric :  it  fAty  ip  TAAT- 
TAI,  ATNnTEZ '  t«  ii  KTPIA,  I2MEN  \ 

There  is>  however,  one  sort  of  poetic  words  not 
dbtmctly  provided  for  in  Aristotle's  enumeration; 
I  mean,  obsolete  words.  Yet  these  make  so  con- 
siderable a  part  of  the  privileged  language  of 
yerse,  that  we  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  have 
overlooked  them,  Tkdyrrm  seems  the  only  dass 
to  which  they  can  possibly  be  referred :  yet  his 
definition  of  yx^rrx  is,'  "  a  word,  y  ;^^T«i 
ETEPOI ;"  wliich  is  not  applicable  to  an  obsolete 

word. 


^  Rhet.  III.  IO.  mt. 


»9-m^^ 
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^word^  used  by  nobody.  Perhaps  he  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  distinguish  between  words  be- 
longing to  another  language,  or  dialect,  and  words 
that  once  belonged  to  the  native  language,  but 
which,  having  long  fellen  into  disuse,  have,  wheii 
occasbnally  revived,  the  effect  oi  foreign  words. 

NOTE  205. 

P.  172,        The     CANKEROUS     WOUND     THAT 
EATS   MY    FLESH. 

should  read,  probably,  for  the  sake  of  the  metre, 
either  4ayc^aiv«  y  11,  as  it  is  corrected  in  the 
Oxford  Euripides,  or,,  which  seems  still  better, 
f«yiJ«»f«  *i,  which  is  Du  Pauw's  emendation- 
And  «-afxac,  for  the  same  reason,  must  have  been 
altered  to  o-«fx«,  in  the  verse  of  Euripides,  as,  I 
see,  it  is  given  in  the  Oxford  edition. 

Had  Aristotle  told  us  no  more  about  thew. 
two  lines',  than  that  one  of  them  was  of  ^schylus^ 
and  the  other  of  Euripides,  what  critic  would 
not  have  confidently  given  the  9oiv«r«ft  to  iEs- 
chylus  ? 

NOTE  206. 

P..  173.      Nyv   ^6    t^   l^v    OAirOZ    n   kcu 
OTTIAANGS  kw  AKIKYS. 

Od.  IX,  515. — In  the  altered  Wne,  thus: 

Nw  Je  fjC   luv   MIKP02   re  kui  ASOENIKOS 

Kcu  A£IAH2. 

Among 


Si8  NOTES- 

.  Among  these  substituted  terms,  that  i^nf^ 
answers  to  oXtyO*  is  clear  enough ;  but  how  dning 
answers  to  MfKUf^  it  is  not  easy  to  make  out. 
This  difficulty  struck  'me>  long  before  I  had  seen 
the  comment  of  Victorius,  who  makes  the  same 
retnark ;  and  I  had  accounted  for  the  imstake  in 
the  same  way  that  he  does :  for,  if  mcixu;  be  the 
true  reading,  the  commentators  must,  probably, 
have  been  misled  by  taking  it  for  granted,  that  the 
substituted  words  must  necessarily  correspond,  m 
ordcTy  as  well  as  meaning,  to  the  origfaiaL  words  \ 
But  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  dutn^,  ligli/,  or  deformed, 
cannot  answer  to  axi xv?,  which  is  weak ;  and  that 
dif^mx^  does  exactly  answer  to  it.  *Axixv( — 
*A20ENHS,  aVuifar®*.  tiesych. — But  my  difficult 
goes  still  farther.  I  do  not  see  how  duinq  can 
correspond,  in  meaning,  to  intav^.  I  once 
thought  it  should  be  AEIKHS. — Oxtniaf^ — iioQ^ 
«Jf  1^.  Hesych.  AcixcXisc  —  iutiAii?,  0TAEN02 
ASIOri; :  and,  AEIKE2— ETKATA^PONHTON.  Id. 
So    Suidas ;    Af ixiXt®^  —  i    cuxatm^ ^oynr^.      But, 

notwithstanding  the  authority  of  lexicographers, 
and  the  common  derivation  of  the  two  words, 
a«xiic  and  a€«x*A^^,  I  question  whether  the  former 
is  ever  used  by  Homer  in  the  sense  of  mJair^, 
contemptible,  mean,  kc.  though  mixcAi^  is.  Afwn^ 
^^^_^^_^ seems 

*  — "  Aristotelem,  ordinem  Homericorum  verborum  m 
"  immutatione  eorum  non  servasse;  atque  id  fecisse,  ut 
'*  metrtim  servaret  \  et,  quum  ioquit,  oo^oe®-,  quod  secun^ 
*'  dum  apud  ipsutn  est,  tertium  apud  pcetam  exprimere  vo^ 
'*  /«/w//'     Flct.dmmcnt.  p.  237. 
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jieems  always  to  mean,  indigtms^  unmrthyy  sad^ 
shocking,  shamefulj  &c.  It  is  a  word  of  serious 
indignation^.  AcixiXioy  seems  t/>  be  used  soine^ 
times  id  that  sense  %  and  sometiines  in  the  con* 
temptiMiS  sensed  as  in  the  line  of  Homer  which 
Aristotle  next  produces.  The  only  passages  that 
I  have  found  in  Horner^  where  anxn^  will  admit 
well  of  this  sense,  are  Od.  n.  199,  and  Od*  A.  249, 
in  the  expressions,  iaxtm  iv-ro^  and,  acixi »  Uccu : 
yet  even  there,  it  is  not  necessary  to  render  it 
*'  meanly  clad  ;**  it  may  be,  as  in  other  places, 
sadly f  unbecomingly^  indignij  &c. 

With  respect  to  the  word  sTi^a»0>,  Hesychius 
^ves  iffiiimg  as  one  of  its  meanings ;  and  aVtcvixO* 
might  well  enough  answer  to  it  here,  were  it  not 
for  the  stronger  claim  of  the  word  okikvs  ;  which, 
however,  after  all,  may  possibly  be  a  mistake.  We 
know  how  variously  Homer  was  read  and  quoted 
by  the  antients.  Three  Medicean  manuscripts 
here  give  ai(Jiif,  instead  of  axuvg  ^ ;  and  so,  the 
ed.  Aid.  and  the  version  of  VaUa.  This  reading 
is  also  mentioned  by  Eustathius.  Perhaps,  then, 
a^Jm  might  be  the  reading  of  Aristotle's  copy-^ 
the  precious  copy  fx  ya^ODx^,  of  which  we  bear 
so  much ;  and  he  might  mean  to  exemplify  his 
proposed  experiment  of  substituting  common^  for 
poeticaly  expression,  only  in  the  two  first  words ; 
repeating  the  last,  a.uh%y  merely  to  complete  his 

verse. 

^  Vide  indices  Homericos.    ^  As  Od.  A.  244.^.32.  ^.231. 
*  Ind.  Humer.  ^  Sec  Mr.  Winsianlev's  edition. 
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verse.    But  whatever  becomes  of  this  conjecture^ 

■ 

one  thing  I  cannot  help  jast  observing — that  this 
reading,  anin^,  is  favoured  by  the  preceding  lines 
in  Homer.     Pvlyphemus  says — 
AXX'  Mi  rivu  (pcora  MEFAN  icui  KA AON  Ihyfj^gi^ 
'EvOcci*  lXB\xr£(r9ott,  fuyakfiv  ItriUfitvov  AAKHN* 
Nw  Js  fjL\  \tiv  OAirOS  rt  xou   OTTIAANOS 

luti  AKIKTr,  &c.  «'.  513* 

One  would  -expect  the  three  words  in  this  last 
line  to  answer^  as  opposites,  to  greats  handsome^ 
and  strongy  in  the  two  first :  which  they  will  not 
do,  if  we  read  axixuc;  for  iriSay^^  though  it  may 
very  well  be  opposed  to  in^iyoiXn^  iinuiAiVQv  aAxvy 
cannot  be,  with  any  propriety,  opposed  to  xaXot. 
Whereas,  if  anhi  be  substituted  for  axixv^^  all 
will  answer  exactly ;  f Aiy(^,  to  /xfyay,  aTiJ«>^,  to 

fbiyxXriv  Ivniixeyov  aAxnu,  and  aeiin^y  tO  xotXe^^ 

In  these  examples,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  as- 
certain the  particular  class,  to  which  Aristotle 
would  have  referred  the  words  which  he'  changes. 
We  learn,  however,  that  all  these  Homeric  words 
were  ImKot,  uncommony  and  poetical ;  and  that  all 
the  substituted  words  were  xuf  *a — words  in  com- 
tnon  and  familiar  use. 

NOTE    207. 

p.  174.     For   it    is   this    alone,  which 

CANNOT   BE   ACQUIRED,    &C. 

Well  translated,  though  very  freely,  by  M .  Bat^ 
teux.      ^'  C'est  la  seule  chose  qu  on  ne  puisse 

"  erapruuter 
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*^  cmprunter  dailleurs.  C'est  la  production  du 
*'  g^nie,  le  coup-d'ml  d'un  esprit  qui  voit  les  rap- 
"  ports.''  Compare  R/iet.  III.  2.  p.  585,  D.  and 
1 1  •  P-  595f  E.  where  it  is  observed,  that,  xai  h 

ptXo(roft»y  TO  'OMOION,  KAI  EN  HOAT  AIEXOTII, 

•f«ff*»,  fJrox«.  —  See  Mr,  Harris's  PhihL  Inq. 
p.  1 86,  1 87,  where  all  these  passages  are  quoted 
and  translated. 

NOTE  208.     / 
P.  175.    The   double   aee   best   suited 

1*0    DITHYRAMBIC    PoETRY,    &C. 

curat  ya^  ^Qipc^htq'  m  h  ykmrrcu^  rotq  i^tyffot^tc' 
trsfivov  yoc^  tlou  avQotSeg*  17  [ABva^o^  h,  roiQ 
iaf^(2€wig.     Rhet.  III.  3.  p.  587. 

NOTE    209. 

V.  175.  feut  TO  IAMBIC  VEfc^Ej  tTHXCft  IS, 
AS  31UCH  AS  MAY  BE,  AN  IMITATION  Qt 
COMMON    SPEECH   -   -   -. 

This,  as  I  have  already  observed •,  is  the  only 
passage  in  these  three  chapters  concerning  the 
dictioHy  that  strictly  relates  to  the  subject — the 
dictioi)  of  Tragedtfj  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  Epic,  and  other  species.  It  is  a  hint  only ; 
but  a  pregnant  hint,  and  one  that  might  furnish 
matter  for  a  dissertation  of  some  length.     Hovf 

frecjuently, 


•  Note  166. 

VOL.  II,  Y 
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frequMitty^  tvia  in  thfe  best  Tn^edies,  do  we  iee 
the  Poet,  a»  It  were,  through  the  actor ;  hear  him 
ittdoigmg  him^lf  in  his  wm  langoage,  instead  of 
tmifeating  that  of  his  characters ;  substituting  de- 
damalioo  for  passion,  dtscriby^  when  he  lAould 
ixpress^l  and,  in  the  unrestrsuned  and  tpic  eie^ 
Vation  of  hb  didion,  losing  all  sight  of  that 
natural  language^  of  which,  undoubtedly,  tbe  lan« 
guage  of  Tragedy  should  be,  according  to  the 
precept  here  implied  by  Aristotle,  only  an  impraoti 
imitation.  This  improvement,  indeed^  admits  of 
more  or  less^  but  shohld,  at  least,  bear  always  tte 
}SMto  proportion  to  what  we  conoehre  wobld  be 
the  natural  language  *  (tf  the  pereoos  who  speak, 


^  See  Diss.  I«  voL  i.  p.  15,  &c« 

^  What  I  here  call  natural  langaage  is,  by  no  mouitf 
confined  to  simpk  woAftamliar  language.  See  mots  2t6v 
and  Dr.  Hnrd's  note  on  t/.  94  of  die  £p.  tor  the  Piso^ 
there  referred  to.  iTo  which  I  must  add  the  judicioos 
observations  communicaced  to  ilbe  public,  lofig  lifter  this 
note  was  written,  by  Mr.  Mason,  in  fan  aienoirs  of 
Mr.  Whitehead,  p.  58,  59,  60.  I  perfiBGtly  agree  widi 
what  is  there  said — that  die  Tragic  style  hot  only  admitt, 
hut  demands,  **  the  use  of  strong  images,  mittapfaors,  and 
'*  figures;"  diat  **  it  cannot,  mdeed,  be  truly  tmpassmwd 
*"*  without  them ;"  and  that  ^'  while  it  discarda  unmeaa* 
'^  ing  epithets,  it  should  be  liberal  of  those,  that  add  fioicc 
««  and  vigour  to  the  sentiment.**  Not  is  all  this  in  any 
degree  incompatible  with  stub  imitation,  such  imfr€VtJ 
imitation,  of  common,  speech,  (VTIMAAISTA  m^v 
fofmakuy)  as  Aristotle  attributes  to  Tragic  diction,  which 
he  does  not  require  to  be  confined,  to  tommm  and  vnSaarj 

expressiOBi 
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tt  ibt  Nation,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  scene 

before  us.     For  this  last  circumstance  makes  a 

great  diffisrence.    Tragedy  has  its  mgy^  fxifn,  its 

comparatively  "  idle  partSj"  as  well  as  the  Epic 

Poem* ;  and,  coosidering  how  rare  the  talent  is  of 

trae  poedc  fancy,  and  poetic  expression,  the  critic^ 

who  would  rigorously  exclude  them  from  every 

part  of  Tragedy,  must  be  an  Ariphrades^  or  a 

JEucUd. — The  first  speech  of  Caractacus,  m  Mr. 

Mason «  exquisite  drama,  is  highly  poetical.    Foa^ 

sibly,  a  severe  critic  mig^t  wish  it  somewhat  lesa 

so ; — but  we  have  so  little  of  such  Poetry ! — No 

Poet,  howevOT,  knows  better  than  Mr.  Mason^ 

ivhen  the  simpler  tone  of  nafeure   and  passion 

diould  take  place.    When  Caractacus  is  exhorted 

by  the  I>ni]ds  to  ''  bethink  him"— 

...*..  if  ought  on  this  vain  earth 
Still  holds  too  firm  an  union  with  his  soul,   ' 
£Btraiq^  it  fi-om  peace  -  *  • 
he  aoBwers, 

^•••.•..-I  had  a  Queen : — 

Bear  with  my  weakness,  Druid! — ^This  tough 

breast 
Must  heave  a  sigh — for  she  is  unreveng^d. 
And  can  I  taste  true  peace,  she  unrevene'd  ? 
— So  chaste,  so  lov'd  a  queen ! — ah^  Evelina, 

Hang 

expression,  {wgMf)  buc  expressly  allows  it  to  use  dso 
Wieiaph^rSf  and  epithets:  td  aw^toy,  mm  META40P A, ihh 
JtOZMOZ.  cap.  jam. 

;  Cap.  xxit.  TransL  Part  IIL  Sea.  6. 

T  a 
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Haog  not  thus  weepiag  on  the  feeble  arm 
That  could  not  save  thy  mother.  -  -  - 

The  reader  will  find  some  excellent  obser^ 
tations  on  this  sublet  in  Dr.  Beattid's  Essay  oo 
Poetry,  &c.  Part  II.  chap.  i.  Sect.  i.  p.  2:24,  &c/ 
and  Sect.  3.  p.  267,  268,  where  a  eharmiog 
example  of  simple  Trag^  langua^  is  giveii  fnm 
Othello '. 

With  respect  to'  the  Greek  Tragedy,  its  earliest 
language  appears  to  have  been  of  ft  low  and 
burlesque  kind-r-the  A«gj?  ytXeix  of  its  satyric 
origin,  conveyed  in  the  suitable  vehicle  of  the 
dancing  tetrameter  \  MTien  it  was  reformed'  aadT 
dignified,  (amo-tfji.winj)  Homer  was  the  model ;  aid 
MsCHTisVS^  with  a  conception  naturally  sublime, 
and  the  Iliad  before  hkn,  raised  the  tone  of  In- 
gedy  above  its  proper  pitch,  not  only  to  the  pomp 
of  the  J^ic,  but  even,  irequently,  to  the  wild, 
and  tumid,  and  dark  audacity  of  the  Dithyrambk: 
so  that,  sometimes,  as  extremes  will  meet;  the 
^<^K  yiX^uL,  which  he  took  so  much  pains  to  avoid, 
i»me  round  and  met  him,  in  the  shape  of  bombast^, 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  thought  himself  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  it.  There  could  not  well 
be  any  thing  in  tlie  theatrical  cart  of  Thespi» 

more 


"1  In  his  note.  Dr.  JBeatrie  has  *'  translated  it  int* 
the  finical  style."  But  we  see  plainly,  that  he  is  bf 
much  too  good  a  Poet  to  succeed  well  in  spoiling  goo^ 
Poetry. 

«  Cap.  iv..  Transl.  Part  L  &ecL  7. 
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more  laughable,  than  to  call  smo'ke  ^'  the  hi^other 
dofjire,''  and  dust,  the  ^*  brother  ofmud^'' 

Sophocles  reduced  the  general  language  of 
his  dialogue  to  a  more  equai)le  and  sober  dignity, 
but  still.  Homer,  we  know,  was  iiis  great  model  * ; 
and  of  his  diction  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that 
It  is  often  Epic,  though  his  measure  is  lanibic. 
Most  modern  readers,  howefer^  will,  I  believe, 
ihink  it,  (as  we  are  told  many  (mtUnt  readers 
<did\)  more  adapted  to  the  genius  of  Tragedy 

ttian 

^  Uvf®-uaffvt.  Sept.  contra  Ihei,  v,  50Q.  na^  m^'  -  « - 
«ovi(.  ^Jgam,  503.— «The  commentators  are  very  amusingp 
^hen  diey  admire  this,  and  tell  us,  it  is  tke  -same  diiog 
as  die  beautiful  expression  of  xt^^tctf  rwm  ixmi9^,  ap- 
{died  to  tlie  Oracle,  in  the  Oedipus  of  Sophocles,  [v.  16.1], 
jthe  9*0^4^0^  ycua;  remi  of  ^schylus,  applied  to  flowers 
[Pers.  620.]  or  |he  "  Syha  fiiia  uoiitis"  of  Horace, 
{See  Burtori*s  Pentahgia,  and  'Stanley's  notes  on  ^schy* 
4us.]  D'e  Pauw,  indeed,  finds  fauk;  hue  he  Js  efualiy 
jdivcrting  in  abotheir  way.  His  note  upon  mwi;  'jntKit,  iSf-^ 
''  Inf  pte :  pulvis  ille  est  if  sum  lutum  arrfactum  et  corns' 
**  minutum :  ocufati  vicUni  siat^m/'-^lt  js  to  be  observed, 
that  both  cbe%e  metaphors  of  ^schylus  arc  in  the  dialogt4e 
part.  D^^u^te  has  a  riddling  metaphorical  expression  of 
ihe  same  kiod,  but  much  ijnore  poetical.  He  ca^ls  .a  hoar 
frost,  the  sister  of  snow. 

Quando  la  brina  in  su  la  terra  ^stempca 
^'imagine  di  sua  sorelta  bianca. 

fnfernOf  Canto  xxiv.  v.  4,  5. 

S  ^Ofjonpn  /Hfv,  Zo^OKXM  tinM&9f  T.o^okksa  &,  ^OfAanpjf  rfayuiqf* 
SuiddSy  V.  FoLEMoN.  Diog.  Laert*  IV.  20.—  ro  vao 
^Offonfiiut^  umfMft.  //uctor  Vita  Sophoclis, 

^  Namque  is,  ( Euripides y)  ct  m  sermone  (quod  ipsum 
reprel\eodunt  quibus  gravita$  et  cothurnus  ef  spnus  Sophocla 

y  3  videtur 
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thaa  that  of  Euripides;  wha  seems  to  Imve 
been  regarded  by  the  antients  as  &e  first  who 
brought  down  the  language  of  Tragedy  bto  uiuson 
with  the  measure,  so  that  the  one  bore  the  same 
degree  of  resemblance  to  common  speech  in  its 
fxpremonSy  as  the  other  did  in  its  rhythm.  At 
least,  this  appears  to  have  been  Aristotle's  opinioD, 
from  a  passage  in  his  Rhetoric,  where,  after  having 
explained  the  difference  between  the  dicdon  of 
Oratory  and  that  of  Poetry,  and  the  foundation 
of  that  difference,  he  observes,  that  such  a  degree 
of  embellishment  as  forces  on  the  hearer  the  idea 
of  art,  and  labour,  and  preparation,  is  to  be 
avoided,  not  only  by  the  Orator,  but  even  by  the 
Poet,  if  he  v^ould  be  natural  apd  affecting :  an4 
be  compares  such  ecidently  artificial  language  td 
the  voices  of  the  generality  of  actors^  as  opposed 
to  the  voice  of  Theodorus^  which  always  appeared 
to  be  the  real  voice  of  the  character  he  perso- 
nated ;  whereas  their  voices  were  evidently  fejgD- 
ed '.  He  then  adds — "  The  best  way  to  conceal 
*'  artificei,  and  make  your  language  appear  easy 
^^  and  natural,  is,  by  forming  it,  chiefly,  of  the 
*^  words  and  phrases  of  customary  speech,  pro- 
'^  perly  selected;  as  Euripides  does,  who  Jint 
"  set  the  example  \'*  ^      ^ 

videtur  esse  sublimior,)  magis  accedit  oratqrio  geiieri. — 
QuintiL  X«  I. 

*  See  Diss*  I.  voL  i.  p.  6i.  npte  '. 
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A  passage  th^t  precedi^  thia,  deservf^s  to,  he 
given  enticei  from  its  close  connectioo  wHh  the 
subject  of  this  part  of  the  treatise  i)n  Poetry,  ^Dd 
the  curious,  though  short,  sketch  it  contains  of  tho 
Hst^j/i  of  Tragic  dictioo. 

^'  As  the  Poets  appeared  to  owe  their  repu« 
*'  tatioD  to  their  lottguage,  wbic^  never  failed  to 
'^  be  admired,  however  fix)lish  and  absurd  tb^ 
**  matter  it  conveyed ;  on  this  account,  even|>ra^ 
^  diction  was,  at  first,  poetipa),  li|^  that  of  Gorgias. 
And  even  now,  they,  who  use  such  langu^gp» 
ax^  looked  upon,  by  illiterate  people,  a^  t!bfi 
finest  speakers ;  which  is  far  from  beipg  true ; 
for  ar^aricai  diction^  and  poetical  didioii,  are 
difierenit  thiogis.  Aqd  as  a  proof  of  this,  we  se? 
^'  what  ba^  actually  happened:  for  now,  ev^i 
*among  the  Poets  thecaselves,  those  who  write 
Tragedy  no  longer  make  use  of  that  sort  of  Ian- 
^  guage ;  but,  as  thjey  had  exchanged  the  Trochaic 
'*  wr^  for  the  Iambic,  because  thiss  of  all  metres^ 
*'  approaches  tlie  nearest  to  common  speech }  so 
^  now,  they  have  also  discarded  all  those  words 
and  phrases,  so  remote  from  common  speech, 
with  which  the  earlier  Tragic  Poets  used  to 
eiobeUish  theiv  diction,  and  which  are  still  em* 

"  ployed 

^    ■■■'  ■*  ■    I       11  ■■     ■  IWI        l-l« t  "  * 

h  fMfyag,  TV  ^yorr&'  ioatn  duu,  iu  V  oM^Jtr^au*  xMffTrrai 
2^  Wf  iov  TIC  m  ms  i^^man  ivBChtmu  hHyw  tfvcn^*  hi§rtf 
lAifOTiim  ittm,  KAlTn^^lEIHE  HPATOE.  Jtkii.Ul.  a. 
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^*  ployed  by  those  who  write  Hexdmeter$.  It 
"  would  be  ridiculous,  therefore;  to  imitate  the 
"  Poets  in  a  language,  which  they  thcoiselves  hare 
*'  abandoned  as  improper  ^" 

The  Abb^  Batteux,  by  understanding  !at^ci«(r 
here  tQ  mean  Iambic,  or  satirical,  PoemSy  has, 
unluckily,  thrown  away  the  only  passage  in  these 
three  chapters,  that  was  strictly  to  Aristotle's  pur- 
pose. He  has,  also,  with  Dacier,  misrepresented 
his  meaning,  by  rendering — *^  ne  peut  recevoir  que 
^*  ce  qui  est  employ^  dans  la  conversation.*'  We 
are^,  undoubtedly,  to  understand,  MAAIZTA  c^pW- 
Til,  as  before :  for  that  Aristotle  did  not  mean 
absolutely  to  exclude  the  other  Poetic  words — ^the 
double,  the  foreign,  &c.  from  every  part  of  the 
Tragic  dialogue,  is  plain  from  his  allowing  the 
pccasional  use  of  them  even  in  prose,  Jlhet.  III.  2i 
p>585>C.    7.  p.  590.  E>    59'>  A. 

TTOfto'aa'Oai  rryh  rvjv  Jojoy'  ita  rnro,  votrrrucn  v^cma  lynrpra 
^£(i;,  otov  i  Fo^ui*  Mou  vtfv  eri  61  «ro^\orTA7r  avmisyrsn  7^ 
ifwirrs;  Moyroi.  ^oTiryioGai  usO^ra.  Two  ie  at  Irif,  oAtT 
CTf^  hOYH  um  mQiynrw^  }^tg  in*  AriXot  3e  to  avfA$cuvof'  ^ 
yap  hi  rag  Tfoy^iuxg  ^oiavrtg  |tj  xjwtoi  tw  alfTov  rfovof' 
«M  if'sef  xcu  BK  rET^OfAfjarfw  elg  ro  lafA$uQ9  lArrt&woa,  iia  79 
Tta  Xoyy  t«to  Tft^v  /t«Tf«r  ifMiotarov  meu,rw  a>}iew  inw  neu 
jav  690fAcnm  afntia^af,  oca  wofa  mv  iiaDssxrov  Inv'  &(  3^  01 
«f «Tor  htca-fMti^,  urn  hi  vuf  ii  rm  iiofjurga  ««i»rrc(^  mpmati. 
[The  repetition  of  afnftacrh  here,  has  much  the  appearance 
of  error.  I  suspect  we  should  read  thus :  iT«  Mfiu  tw 
hopuPttn,  oca  Wfiffm  m9  IbAorrov  ffiv,  hf  Q^,  or,  01$  TE,  oi  vforrar 
hocfjip  Mu— ^OMtvrcf,  aipwaffi.^  itb  yexom  Mfixm^  'nmr;,  01 
tdnin  6e  kri  xf«nw  cxctyji  tai  TfOV«.     j^r/.  HI.  X.  /».  584. 
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VOTE   210. 
1?.  177.     EV£N  IS   THIS,  THEREFORE,  &C, 

Hill  x«i  rauTij.— HJh — already — even  in  the 
fint  operation  of  bis  genius — the  very  choice 
of  his  subject,  and  formation  oT  his  plan.  Such 
appemrs  to  me  to  be  the  force  of  Hn  in  this  passage, 
i^bich,  I  think,  is  injured  by  those  commentator^ 
who  punctuate — «W«f  *iVo/a«  iSh — ^*  as  we  have 
filreadj/  midf* 

NOTE  211, 
P.  177.    He  has,  from  the  rest,  iNxiior 

DUCED  MANY  EpISOPES — . 

Nuv   ^f^    iv   lAip&*  «iroA«(3«y,    firfi<roji«K  xf;^piiT«i 

ATTflN  »oXXoK.-*-i.  e.  as  the  commentators  explain 
it,  of  the  other  parts  of  the  wan  But,  what  should 
we  tlrink  of  this  English^— '*  Selecting  one  part 
**  of  the  war,  he  introduces  many  episodes  of 
^*  them  ?"  If  Aristotle  meant  the  other  parts  of 
the  war,  auVcay  must,  surely,  be  wrong :  if  t^Urt^ 
be  right,  I  confess  I  cannot  see  zchat  he  meant 
I  wish  we  had  manuscript  authority  for  the  airOT 
of  Heinsius^  which  is  adopted  and  explained  by 
Le  Bossu,  IL  5,  and  6. — But  a  learned  friend  has 
suggested  to  me  a  conjecture  still  more  probal^le; 
that  Aristotle  wrote  AAAQ.'S.     Nw  (?«,  'EN  ju«f®» 

«ir«A*j3«v,  inucroitoiq   xfp^furai    AAAXIN    [sc.  fAi^uv] 

roAAoK.  .  "  Selecting  07ie  part  only  of  the  war, 
"  he  has,  from  other  paits,  introduced  many 
f*  Episodes,"  3fc. 
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KOXE   213. 

P.  178.    The  author  op  the  CypWAfcv 

AND   OF  TH£   LITTLS   I{<1AI>^ 

To  the  auliiocs  usually  refinted  to  00  the  subject 
of  these  Poeois^  it  may  now  be  uaefol  to  add 
{ieyne,  Excursu  prima  ad  JEn.  IL  p.  228, 229—* 
a  very  learned  and  curious  dissertati(»i  concerning 
the  writers  on  the  Trojan  war. 


NOTE  213. 

P.  179.    The  fall  of  Thoy. 

See-Heywe,  Excurm primo  ad  JSn.  IL  p.  230, 231* 

VOTE    214. 

P.  179.  Homer  gave  both  the  fxrst^  and 

THE   most   perfect,   EXAMPLE. 

•Oif  iiro^i},  to/Anf^  Ktxf«Td(f,  KAI  rj«i^,  KAI 

4KftVM^. — "  Neque  quemquam  aliumy  cujus  opeiis 
primus  auctor  fuerit,  in  eo  perfectissimum^ 
praeter  Homerum,  et  Jrckilockum,  reperfe* 
mus."  VeU.  Patereuiuij  I.  5. 
Victorius,  and  oth^r  commentators,  hav^  J 
think,  done  some  injustice  to  the  force  of  Aristotle's 
expression  here,  by  taking  the  adverb,  Uami  too 
literally.  They  render  it~«  ita  ut  saiig  putari 
•'  dcbeatr  (Vict)  —  ''  accurate  satk.""  (Gwl^ 
St  on,)  S^c. — ^This  gives  the  ward^  indeed,  but  &lls 
short  of  the  meaning,  which  Castelvetro  alone  ha% 
^  ^  9^ccording 


it 
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according  to  my  idea,  adequatdy  expressed: 
**  Gran  lode  h  quella^  cbe  h  data  da  Aristotele  ad 
''  HomerOy  cbe  egli  sia  stato  il  pritnOj  che  abbia 
^'  usate  tutte  e  qoattro  le  spetiedell'  Epopea,  &c.— » 
**  e  le  habbia  usate  bene  &  perfettamenteJ'  And . 
bis  translation  is — ^'  Le  quali  cose  tutte  Homero 
**  uad,  e prinUerOy  e perfettamente.''  Undoubtedly, 
the  literal  meaning  of  lxa»(H  is,  sufficiently  well ; 
but  in  Poetry  nothing  is  sufficiently  welli  that  1$ 
not  as  well,  or  nearly  as  well,  as  passible :  and, 
further,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  Greek  writers, 
not  unfrequently,  use  Ueuf^^  and  ixoiy^c,  as  the 
Italians  use  the  word  assai ;  sometimes  for  enough^ 
(which,  I  suppose,  is  the  primary  signification  of 
fissaij  and  sometimes  for  much,  a  great  deal^ 
very,  &c.   'LioMiiy— «(xiicr«y,  nOAAHN.  Hcsych. 

KOT£  215. 

I 

P.  i8o«    If  ths  Epic  Poem  w£RC  reduced 

fBOM  ITS  ANTIENT  LENGTH,  SO  AS  NOT  TO 
EXCEED  THAT  OF  SUCH  A  NUMBER  OF  TrA« 
OEDIES  AS  ARE  PERFORMED  SUCCESSIVELY  AT 
ON£   HEARING* 

If  we  knew  certainly,  how  many  Tragedies  were 
performed  at  one  hearing,  (tU  f*<a»  ax^ofto-iy,)  we 
should  know,  with  equal  certainty,  to  what  length 
Aristotle  thought  the  Epic  Poem  ought  to  be  re- 
duced, in  order  to  be  perfectly,  or  sufficiently, 
MV¥97rrn.    3^^  unfortunately,  the  premises  here 

are 
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are  not  less  jobscure  than  thp  conclusion ;  the  in- 
formation to  be  picked  up  in  antient  authors,  rel^ 
tire  to  the  Tragic  contests  and  the  Tetrcdogia^ 
l)eing  extremely  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory. 
Let  us  however  try,  what  little  glimmering  of  light 
may  be  thrown  upon  this  subject,  from  those 
authors,  or  from  the  nature  of  tiie  thing  itself. 

The  general  principle,  upon  which  Aristotle 
here  fixes  the  length  of  an  Epic  Poem,  is  die  same 
with  tha^  upon  which  he  fixes  the  length  of  a 
Tragedy:  viz.  "  that  it  should  be  such  as  to 
^*  admit  of  our  comprehending,  at  one  view,  the 
^*  beginning  and  the  end.  And  this,**  he  goes  on, 
^*  would  be  the  .case,  were  it  reduced  from  its 
^,  antient  length,  so  as  not  to  exceed  that  of  sudi 
a  number  of  Tragedies,  as  are  performed  suc- 
cessively at  one  bearing."  Here  then  is  a  rule, 
which,  at  the  time  he  wrote  it,  was  as  clear  and 
detemiinate,  as  if  he  had  expressly  said,  that  an 
Epic  Poem  ought  not  to  exceed  a  certain  number 
of  verses.  But,  as  an  iogenioufl  friend  has  8ug«- 
gested  to  me,  "  he  probably  chose  to  put  his  rule 
"  in  the  way  he  has  put  it,  rather  than  in  this 
<**  latter  way,,  as  wishing  tp  convey  an  intimation, 
"  \k\^t  the  length  of  an  Epic  Poeiyi  should  be  such, 
^  as  would  admit  of  its  being  fiiirly  recitedj  or 
"  read,  in  a  jsingle  day.** 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  commonly  received 
iopinion,  that  the  four  dramas  of  each  Poet,  whiph 
^mppsed  the  Tctroto^ic?,  wpre  always  performed 
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at  one  hearing — in  one  day*.  In  this  ctae,  if 
(S^m  Poet  only  produced  bis  Tetralogia,  there  could 
be  but  four  Tragedies;  if  two^  ttiere  must  be 
eigbt ;  if  ihrct^  twelve,  and  so  on :  there  could  be 
no  intermediate  numbers.  In  so  obscure  a  sub* 
ject,  I  certainly  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  decide. 
Xhe  passagie^  however,  commonly  adduced^  I 
believe,  as  the  principal  authority  in  this  matter, 
from  JDiogenes  Laertius,  appears  to  me  to  be 
against  this  supi>osition.     The  words  are  these  : 

Exxivoi    [sc»  Tragici]    rttfo^i    ig»iA»ci9    iytavi^cyrop 

TiT(a\9y^»\ — Heit  ^rejhfir  festivals,  andybi^r 
dramas;  and  the  most  obvious  meaning  of  the 
passage,  surely,  b,  that  each  contending  Poet 
produced,  not  hi»  entire  Tetralogia  at  the  same 
festival,  but  one  Tragedy  only  at  each  different 
festival.  And  so  Is.  Casaubon  appears  to  have 
understood  it  *^  Quot  Athenis  Liberalia  agita- 
*•  bantur,  tot  fabulas  dvcersas  a  Tragicis  Poetis 
"  doceii  solitas  legimus  \"  But  it  seems  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile  this  account  with  what  is  gene- 
rally, I  think,  said,  and  what  Casaubon  himself  has 
elsewhere  said,  of  the  satyric  piece;  viz.  that  it 
was  played  betaxetij  or  ajter^  the  serious  Trage- 
dies, on  each  festival,  by  way  of  relaxation  and 

relief. 

«- — . —  t 

*  See  Dacicr,  p.  1 18.  *  -Diog,  Laert.  III.  56. 

^  Dc  Satyr.  Gra^c.  Poes.  lih.  i.  cap.  5. 
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relief ^  For,  to  say,  that  of  the  fmr  dfamaj) 
exhibited  by  each  Poet  on  ^t  fe^ur  different 
festivals,  the  fourth  was  a  satyiic  drama,  (m^  t# 
TEfAPTON  ii»  r«rvf  i)co>,)  is  to  say,  pretty  plainly, 
that  aU  the  satyric  pieces  were  performed  together 
at  the  fourth  and  last  festival,  the  Xurf^i.  And  so 
hideed  some  commentators  seem  to  have  under* 
stood  it '.  Perhaps  tlie  matter  mi^t^  not  mirea-^ 
Sonably,  be  compromised,  by  supposing  the  rute^. 
m  feet,  to  have  been,  that,  of  the  different  Poets 
contending  on  each  day,  one  should  always  prlDduce 
the  satyric  drama  of  hb  Tetrajogia,  and  that  drama 
always  close  the  exhibition  of  the  di^. — Bat  I  for^ 
bear  to  indulge  conjecture  ferther  upon  this  dark 
subject.     Let  us  return  to  Aristotle  and  his  rule. 

Dacier  tells  us,  very  gravely,  that  twehe,  and 
sometimes  sirfeen,  Tragedies  were  performed  in 
one  day  * :  an  accounft,  whidi,  upon  the  very  &oe 
of  it,  exceeds  all  botmds  of  probubility.     It  is 

rather 

■I  ■      ■  ■  I.      ■     ■  p    I        ■       1^      .   •■    I  II —  y» 

^  De  Satyr.  Graec.  Poes.  lit,  i.  cap.  iii.  p.  iiS. 

'  Chytris]  Oenus  hoc  certaminh  satyrici  fuit,  at  ex 
Laertii  veifois  appar6t,  in  quo,  dramati  saiyranim  profrh 
tertaretur.    Dio.  Laert.  ed.  Mni,  III.  56,  note  205. 

*  P.  iifi,  note  15. — ^This  reminds  one  of  the  account 
given  of  Chinese  plays,  ^  dont  la  representation  dure  dix 
'<  ou  douze  jours  de  suite,  en  y  compreoant  la  nuit, 
**  Jusqu'  a  ce  que  les  spectateurs  &  les  acteors  hs  de  se 
"  succ6der  eternellement,  en  allantboire,  manger,  dormir, 
**  &  continuer  la  piece,  ou  assisterau  spectacle,  sans  que 
<'  ricn  y  soit  interrompu,  se  retirent  enfin  tous,  comme 
«  de  concert."    firuoxoy.  Theatre  des  Grecs%  1. 53. 
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father  difficult  to  oonckive,  that  the  reptesentaliotl 
cf  a  single  Tragedy  could  take  up  less  time  than 
three  hours.     If  however  we  suppose  it  to  have 
taken  up  only  two^  and  also,  what  could  hardly  be 
the  case,  that  Tragedy  succeeded  Tragedy  without 
any  intefmission,  just  as  scene  succeeded  scene  in 
the  same  piece,  the  whde  exhibition  of  the  day, 
according  to  Dacier  s  lowest  statement,  would 
have  taken  up  24,  and  according  to  Ihs  highest^ 
32  hours.   But  is  it  conceivable,  that  any  audience^ 
however  ikitemperate  their  fondness  for  this  atnuse^ 
knent,  could  sit  so  many  hours  together  to  heat 
I'ragedies,  and  to  hear  them  attentively,  so  as  M 
judge  of,  and  decide   upon,  their  comparative 
merits  ? — ^This  account,  therefore,  of  Dacier,  that 
the  number  of  Tragedies  performed   ^^  at  0ne 
''  hearing,"  and  to  Ae  same  audience,  (for  tint 
is  impHed,)  amounted  to  twelve,  we  may  venture 
at  once  to  reject  as  the  most  palpafaie  impossibility. 
Sihali  we  then  suppose  eighty  the  next  lowest  num- 
ber possible,  on  tiie  supposition,  that  the  fonr 
dramas  of  the  Thtralogia  were  exhibited  in  oob 
day  ?    The  representation  of  eight  Tragedies,  we 
may  venture  to  say,  could  not  possibly  take  up 
less  time  tlian  sixteen  hours.     Let  any  man  con- 
ceive himself  sitting  in  a  Theatre,  and  hearing 
Tragedy  after  Tragedy,  fn>m  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  ten  at  night,  and  then  pronounce  as 
to  the  probability  of  even  this  supposition.     If  we 
reject  this  number,  and  still  adhere  to  the  common 

notbn 
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taction  of  these  exhibitions;  we  shall  be  redacfed  li 
a  single  Tetralogia ;  in  which  case  there  can  hAve 
been  no  rhal  exhibition  on  the  sanic  day.  It 
seems  therefore  impossible  to  adjust  this  matter  in 
any  reasonable  way,  without  supposing,  that  the 
four  dramas  of  the  Tetralogia  were  exhibited  on 
diflferent  festivals:  a  supposition,  I  think,  fairly 
deducible  firom  the  passage  of  Diog.  Laertius  above 
quoted  A  supposition  too,  which  seems  to  be 
rendered  more  probable  from  the  very  nature  of 
rhal  exhibitions ;  as  each  contending  Poet  would 
then  produce  his  drama  at  the  same  hearing,  each 
hearing  would  be  a  distinct  day  of  contest,  and 
there  would  be,  at  each  contest,  a  sufficient  ground 
of  judgment  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  each 
performance.  This  idea  will  allow  us  to  assign 
about  twehe  hours,  as  the  utmost  time  taken  up 
by  the  whole  exhibition  of  the  day ;  and  the  great 
difference  of  length,  wliich  we  observe  in  the 
Greek  Tragedies  that  are  extant,  will  also  allow  us 
to  conclude,  that,  occasionally,  ^«?e,  or  possibly 
even  six  Tragedies,  might  be  brought  within  that 
compass,  or  nearly  so  ^    On  this  ground,  then, 

it 

'  Sec  NOTE  64.  p.  54«  There  arc  not  iroo  verset 
in  any  of  the  seven  Tragedies  of  ^schylus,  except  die 
Agamemnon.  Some  of  those  of  Euripides  fall  short'  of 
1200  lines:  e.g» — the  Alcestis,  Herailida^  Rhesus.  Several 
are  within  1300.  It  should  also  be  considered,  that  die 
satyric  dramas,  which  probably  closed  the  entertainment 
of  the  day,  were,  perhaps,  considerably  shorter  than  the 

serious 
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k  will  appear,  1  believe,  that  the  extent,  to  which 
Aristbde  proposed  to  limit  the  Epic  Poem,  could 
hardly  exceed  that  of  about  7000  lines,    c- .  .. 

But,  if  we  admit  this,  we  must  of  course 
admit,  that  he  meant  to  include  the  Poems  of 
Homer  io  the  number  of  those  which  he  regarded 
as  too  long.  And  that  he  did  so  mean,  however 
unwilling  Dacier  and  other  Gomoientatbrs  are  to 
allow  it,  I  have  no  doubt  <.  For,  1 .  The  actual 
kngth  of  those  Poems  seems  sufficiently  to  prove 
thisw  The  number  of  lines  in  the  Iliad  is  nearly 
15,000;  in  the  Odyssey,  nearly  12,000.  Now 
ivhoever  can  believe  it  possible,  that  an  audience 
could  sit,  and  make  a  common  practice  of  sitting, 
fi2,  or  even  18  hours  together,  to  hear  Tragedies, 
(which,  at  the  lowest  allowance,  of  ixoo  hours  only 
for  the  perfcMrmance  of  each  piece,  must  have 
been  the  case,  if  Homer's  Poems  fell  wdthin 
Aristodes  rule,)  may  believe,  that  he  thought 
those  Poems  of  a  proper  length.    Dacier,  indeed, 

tells 

serious  Tragedies,  as  i^  the  case  >vith  our  farces ;  at  least, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  only  drama  extant  of  the  kind, 
the  Cyclops  of  Euripides,  in  which  there  are  but  709 
verses. 


<  Beni  and  Piccolomini  are  of  my  opinion.  See  their 
commentaries.  Victorius,  too,  though  by  a^aum  he 
understands  the  Poets  before  Homer's  time,  yet^  by  his 
jcxplanation  of  Aristotle's  rule,  plainly  supposes  Homer  to 
be  glanced .  at ;  for  he  makes  the  time,  allowed  by  the 
.critic  for  the  recitation  of  an  Epic  Poem,  to  be  only 
tight  hours.     P.  250. 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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tells  us,  that  even  the  Iliad  may  be  read  through 
in  a  single  day  \  For  a  wager,  indeed,  I  will  not 
say  what  might  be  done,  if  we  had  readif^  races 
at  Newmarket  But,  2.  Had  Aristotle  meant  to 
except  Homer,  why  not  expressly  except  him? 
Gladly  as  he  appears  to  seize  every  opportunity 
of  giving  the  Poet  his  just  praise,  would  he  not, 
here  also,  have  opposed  his  conduct  to  that  of  other 
Poets,  as  he  has  done  in  so  many  other  instances  ? 
Or  why,  indeed,  refer  us  to  the  number  of  Tra- 
gedies successively  performed  in  one  day,  when  he 
might  as  well  have  referred  at  once  to  the  Iliad, 
or  the  Odyssey  ?  All  this  seems  to  leave  no  doubts 
that  he  thought  those  Poems  drawn  out  to  too 
great  a  length.N  And  this  is  also  conformable  to 
what  he  afterwards  says,  of  the  advantage  which 
the  Tragic  has  above  the  Epic  Poem  in  this  dr* 
eumstance,  that  it  effects  its  purpose  **  in  a  shorter 
composer  —  Im  ixarrov*  juiixii  *.  I  do  not  forget 
what  he  had  said  in  the  preceding  chapter — ^that 
if  Homer  had  taken  the  whole  war  for  his  subject, 
his  Poem  would  not  hccce  been  fvVuyoirrov :  which,  it 
may  be  urged,  implies,  that  he  thought  it  wa$ 
I uVuvoirTov  as  Homer  had  managed  it,  and  therefore 
not  too  long.    But  the  contradiction  here  is  merely 

apparent 

*  — "'*  L'lliade,  TOdysscc,  &  TEneide,  sont  entiere- 
'^  meat  conforaies  a  la  regie  d'Aristote:  elles  peuvent 
*^  etre  leues  chacune  dans  un  seul  jour."    P.  415. 

*  G^.  uIl  —  The  proverbial  expression,  fMPifori^ 
I^Mti®-^  is  well  known. 
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Apparent  The  ivVvyoirr^tr  admits  of  degrees; 
and  all  that  Aristotle  appears  to  mean,  in  the  pas- 
sage before  us,  is,  that  the  Poems  of  Homer  would 
have  bleen  more  rivv^oitrot,  and,  in  that  respect^ 
ihore  perfect,  had  they  been  shorter. 

But,  to  return  once  more  to  the  dramatic  exhi- 
bitions— the  time  of  twelve  hours  seems  to  be  the 
very  utmos^that  can  reasonably  be  allowed,  and 
is  more,   I  believe,  than  will  readily  be  allowed, 
without  considering  the  particular  character  of  the 
Athenians,  and  the  circumstances  attending  these 
theatrical  exhibitions.    The  intemperate  fondness 
of  that  people  for  these  amusements  is  welLknown ; 
and   Aristotle  himself  gives  us  a  pretty  strong 
picture  of  it,  when  he  says,  though  only  in  the  way 
of  hyperbolical  supposition,    "  if  a   hundred 
Tragedies  were  to  be  exhibited  in  concurrence^.'* 
We  must,  also,  consider  the  variety  of  subjects  in 
the  different  Tragedies  performed,  and,  indeed,  the 
variety  resulting  from  the  very  nature  of  the  Greek 
drama,  with  its  chorai  troop,  its  odes,  its  accom<* 
paniments  of  music  and  dance :  the  relief,  also,  of 
the  satyric  drama,  which  closed  the  performance 
by  way  of  Farce ;  the  pleasure  of  comparing  the 
rival  Poets  and  actors,  the  zeal  of  party  in  favour 
of  this,  or  that,  particular  Poet  or  performer,  &c. — 
And  }\e  may  add  to  all  this  a  curious  circumstance 
In  the  dramatic  history  of  the  Greeks ;  that  the 
people  never  sate  dtriro^  Otw^syrff,  but  eat,  and 

•   drank, 

"I        ■  ■  I        "         ■^— —  ■  r  HIM    11     Mil— — ^1  I    1— 1^»^ 

^  P^rt  II,  Sg^t.  j^.^^Orig.  capMu    Sec  note  64* 
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drank,  and  regakd  themselves  with  cakes,  and 
nuts,  and  wine,  during  the  performance^  like  an 
English  audience  at  Sadler's  Wells,  or  Bartho- 
lomew Fair  \ 

In  the  whole  theatrical  system  of  the  antient% 
and  every  thing  relating  to  it,  all  seems  to  have 
been  proportionably  vast,  extravagant,  and  gigantic. 
Their  immense  theatres,  their  colossal  dresses,  the 
.  stilts,  buskins,  or  heroic  pattens,  on  which  the 
actor  was  mounted*",  their  masks  that  covered 
the  whole  head,  their  loud,  chanting,  and  speaking- 
trumpet  declamation  *" — all  this  is  upon  the  same 
scale  with  the  intemperate  eagerness  of  the  people 
for  these  amusements,  the  number  of  Ti^agedies 
exhibited  in  one  day,  and,  we  may  add,  the  almost 
incredible  number  said  to  have  been  written  even 
by  their  best  Poets. — Would  not  this  last  circum- 
stance alone,  supposing  not  a  single  drama  to  have 
been  preserved,  have  furnished  a  reasonable  proof, 
dprioriy  or,  at  least,  a  strong  presumption,  that 
the  Greek  Tragedy  must  have   been,   in  many 

respects, 

'  See  Athen.  p.  464,  F.  find ^Casaut.  Jnimadvm. 
p.  779,  and  the  passage  diere  ,cited  from  Aristode*s 
Ethic,  Nlcom. 

^  The  reader  will  find  a  curious  description  of  the 
^ress  and  figure  of  die  antient  Tragic  actors  in  Lucian'i 
treatise  De  Salt,  p.  924.  ed.  Ben.  and  De  Gymnas^  p.  406, 
415.  But  he  will  allow  something  for  the  exaggeradons 
of  a  man  of  humour.    See  also,  the  Galhu,  p.  263. 

*  See  Dr.  Burncy*8  Hist,  of  Music,  I.  p,  154,  and 
P/nV,  Fig.  I,  2, 3. 
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respects,  a  simple,  unequal,  imperfect  thing,  just 
such  as,  in  fact,  and  prejudice  apart,  we  find  it  to 
be**?  Sophocles,  confessedly  the  most  correct 
and  polished  of  the  three  great  Tragic  Poets, 
is  said  to  have  written  above  an  hundre4  Tra- 
gedies '. 

NOTE.  216. 
P.  181.     For,  in  this  respect  also,  the 

NARRATIVE  IMITATION  IS  ABUNDANT,  AND 
VARIOUS,    BEYOND    THE    REST. 

irif^TTu  is  rendered,  by  almost  all  the  commentators, 
esimiay  prcestantiory  more  excellent ^  than  the  other 
imitations;  which  makes  Aristotle  directly  con- 
tradict himself.  And  this  Victorius  allows,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  adheres  to  that  sense : — '*  prces- 
**  tantiorem  esse  [hanc  poesin]  inter  cteteras,  et 
**  altiorem  locum  ienere.^  How  this  can  be  re- 
conciled with  the  critic's  decided  preference  of 
Tragedy  in  the  last  chapter,  I  do  not  see.  I 
believe  Dacier  is  right,  in  giving  to  vfj itth,  in  thi^ 
passage,  the  sense  of,  more  abundant — la  plus 
excessive  de  toutes  *•    The  text,  however,  appears 

to 

•  See  NOTE  33.  ♦oL  i. 

r  123:  See  Suidas.  Fabric.  Bib.  Grac. — Casatib.  in 
jithen.  p.  496. 

*  The  same  sense  is  given  to  the  word  by  Robortellv; 
but  he  understands  m^iTtn  rw  goo^m — ^abundant  in  atAjar 
things  also :  a  sense  which,  I  t)elieve,  the  phrase  will  not 
bear;  besides  that,  for  this  purpose^  the  ttm  should  be 
i)therwise  pbced — ^moi  rm  a^^Aw. 

23 
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to  me  to  be  defective :  for  what  becomes  of  tbe 
9c«»i  which  Dacier,  and  other  translators,  have  beea 
forced  to  neglect  ?  The  only  fair  version  of  the 
passage,  as  we  now  read  it,  is  this : — "  for  the 
narratvoe  imitation  also,  is  more  abundant,''  &c« 
KAI  n*  Jifiy.  fAifA. — of  which  I  can  make  no  reason- 
able sense. — Farther,  some  word  seems  wanting 
to  express  in  what  the  Epic  is  xf^irrif ;  and  this 
Dacier  found  himself  obliged  to  supply  in  his 
translation  and  note :  en  cela  la  plus  excessive — . 
I  cannot,  therefore,  help  suspecting,  that  rsrctg 
[sc.  ^£Vfx0K  ivo[Jl.»(r^],  or  rather  ravrt?,  has  been 
omitted ;  and  that  we  should  read  thus — wtfirrn 
y»l,  xfti  TATTH»,  i  #iiiyujfA«Tixii  gAifAfKrit  r^if  «AA«if\ 

'*  In  this  respect  too'' — alluding  to  the  several 
other  respects  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  in  which 
the  Epic  imitation  was  xc^ irm  tmv  axx»y :  as,  in 
the  time  of  its  action,  and  the  length  of  the  Poem 
itself;  in  its  Episodes^  and  the  variety  and  /e*fya- 
^oir(tTtM  arising  from  them,  and  from  the  admission 
of  contemporary  events ;  in  the  degree,  also,  to 
which  it  admits  of  the  wonderful,  and  even  the 
incredible  *".  This,  also,  agrees  perfectly  with  what 
he   had   said,    cap.  xxii.   xcu  h   fiif  rei;   i^mxoi^ 

•AIIANTA  ;^ii<r»jiA«  r»  ilfnfjLtvx^ 

—  — —  -  -  -  — 

^  So  above,  cap.  xxiii. — ^KAI  TATTHc  9»itm^  of 

^  See  what  presendy  follows  in  this  chapter :  Part  III« 
$ict,  4.  of  the  translattoi). 
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KOTE    317. 

P.  181..    Have  more  motion. 

K4imriK«.  The  scruple  of  Victorias,  who  pro- 
posed to  read  xi^rec^  ftom  a  doubt,  Tirhetber 
xiyfiTixoi  would  admit  of  a  passive  sense,  seems 
to  have  been  ill-founded.  The  passage  in  Plu- 
tarch, De  primo  frigich^  referred  to  by  Goulston 
in  his  note,  is  -this:  Jc  ^^aShx  xcti  ITAilMOZ 
iMTixuron]  vf05  igupYoiroi^  x«*  KINHTIKON.  p.  1755, 

^d.  H.  S.  But  the  word  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  by  Aristotle  himself,  in  the  50th  of  the 
Harmonic  Problems,  p.  770,  where  xivutix©*  is 
applied  to  the  acuter  sound  of  a  concord,  on  ac- 
count of  the  velocity  of  its  vibrations,  and  op- 
posed to  Iff ff/Afti^y  by  idiich  he  characterizes  the 
graver  sound. 

NOTE  218. 
P.  181.    The  other,  adapted  to  action 

AND    BUSINESS. 

Ilf  AHTiii«v. — See  NOTE  45.  p.  3.  of  this  volume. 

NOTE   219. 

p.  182.  The  Poet,  in  his  own  person,  &c. 

The  reader  may  compare  Plato's  account  of 
Homer,  Bt  Rep.  lib.  iii.  p.  393,  erf,  Serr.  p.  178, 
ed.  Massey.  f 
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NOTE   220. 

P.  182.     But   Epic   Foetrt  —  ^admits 

EVEN  THE  IMPROBABLE  AND  INCREDIBLE^ 
FROM  WHICH  THE  HIGHEST  DEGREE  OF  THE 
SURPRISING  RESULTS,  BECAUSE,  THERE,  THE 
ACTION    IS   NOT    SEEN, 

Aci  [Aty  iv  ly  rem  T^«y^^i«ic  iromy  to  9au/Aotrop  * 
fi,%)\Xoy  y  iyity^troti  ly  rv  I'rroironoi  ro  aXoyov,  ii^  o 
irvfA^aiyn  fAAXis-ot  ro  Oau/Aorroy,  itet  ro  jmti  i^^y  ci;  ro9 

'jTfctrroyrm. — Such  IS  the  reading  which  1  have  fol- 
lowed. The  sense,  which  I  have  given  it^  accords 
very  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  with  that  given  by 
Victorius  and  Goulston,  and  adopted  by  Dacier* 
find  M.  Batteux  *.  Victorius  supports  his  emen- 
dationv— AAorON,  insteacf  of  avaXoyoy— -by  reasons 
of  considerable  cogency :  viz.  the  difficulty,  or, 
rather,  the  impossibility,  of  making  any  satisiac- 
tory  sense  of  ro  iyuXoyoy^  as  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
sage   stands**;    the    explanatory  'instance   itself, 

which 


*  — ''  Mais  encore  plus  dans  l^Epopce,  qui  va  en 
<<  cela  jusq'  au  deraisOnnable ;  car,  comme  dans  TEpopee 
*^  on  ne  voit  pas  les  personnes  qui  agtssent,  toot  ce  qui 
'*  passe  les  homes  de  la  raison  est  tres  propre  a  y  pro* 

^'  duire  Tadmirable    &    le    merveilleux.**   Dacier^ 

'^  L'Epopce,  pour  itonner  encore  plus^  va  jusq'  a  Tin- 
*'  croyable ;  parce  que  ce  qui  se  fait  chez  elle  n'est  point 
^  jug6  pax  les  yeux." — Batteux, 

^  If  ava^ryot  be  right,  it  can  be  understood  no  other* 
W\^t  UbfiUeve^  thaa  adverbially — iaa^Jarti^ — in  froforiim  i 
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vrhich  immediately  follows,  and  is,  plainly^  an  ia-^ 
stance  of  the  o^oyoy,  and  even  expressly  called 
yfXoior,  riAculously  improbable;  and  the  similar 
instance,  presently  after  given,  of  the  landing  of 
Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey,  which  he  expressly  calls, 

r»  €v  OJu<r«i«  AAOrA,  &C. 

But,  though  I  think  the  sense  of  the  passage, 
thus  read,  and  thus  explained,  is,  in  itself,  unex** 
ceptionable,  yet  I  can  by  no  means  rely  widi 
perfect  confidence -upon  the  reading  from  which  ft 
is  obtained.  All  the  manuscripts^  it  seems,  give^ 
with  one  consent,   ANAAorON.     This  circum** 

stance. 


as  it  has  been  understood  by  those  commentators  who 
Iiave  adhered  Co  that  reading.  Bbt,^  in  proportion  tg 
what  ?  Castelvetro  explains  it  thus :  ''  Ma,  se  si  conviene 
<*  fare  la  maraviglia  nella  Tragedia,  molto  plii  si  cod* 
'^  viene,  ed  6  licito,  a  farla  nell'  epopca  secondo  proportioned 
<*  Qiiosi  dica — se  in  una  attione  ristretta  al  termino  d*uii 
''  ^iorno,  &  alio  spatio  d'un  palco^  [of  a  stage^  si  £i  ' 
*^  maraviglia,  che  sia  d^un  grado^  si  dovra  fare  in  attione 
<*  che  sia,  pogniamo,  di  trentasette  giomi^  ^  avenuta  m 
<<  mare  &  in  terra,  quale  e  Tattione  compresa  neir 
"  Odissea,  secondo  proportlone,  dl  trenta  e  utte  gradi : — • 
''  ^,  TO  ava>joyw,  h  detto  averblalmente,  come  se  fosse, 
^'  aafojjxyta^.^^  p.  549. — I  know  not  how  the  reader  will 
relish  diis  Rule  of  Three  explanation.— But  what  is  to  be 
made  of  the  iw,  which  follows  ? — ''  fVherefore^^  \u  c.  be^ 
cause  the  Epic  is  more  capable  of  the  surprising  than 
Tragedy]  ^i*ficufu  fMOsira  to  Oaufiarojf — *'  the  surprisii^ 
**  occurs,  or  is  to  be  found,  most  in  the  Epic  Poem, 
^^  because  there  the  action  is  not  seen/' — I  see  no  other 
fair  translation  of  the  passage^  accordin  to  the  old 
reading. 
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atBDce,  in  a  passage  not  free^  in  other  respecfe^' 
from  suspicion,  should  be  sufficient  to  prevent  our 
admitting  the  emendation  of  Victorius,  however 
probable,  Mfitbout  some  reserve  —  "  eapeciandi 
codices''  I  should  perhaps,  th^efore,  have  done 
better,  had  I  omitted  the  doubtfal  part  of  the 
passage — the  words,  to  au«acAoyor,  i^o  /Aiix»r«  «^|m- 
p»i»tt  TO  t«u/A«sr«v:  for  the  omission  will  leave  a 
clear  and  complete  sense ;  and,  moreover,  a  sense, 
in  which  the  only  meaning  that  can  well  be  given 
to  the  words  omitted,  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  im« 

plied.  All  fAiv  UK  in  ran  rfctytfhon^  w^iup  .to  .Idir 
|Mir*»  *  (AxTJioif  i*  hhjfirai  h  rif  iwovoiiOy Ji«  to 

ftn  Sgfif  iU  ro9  ir(xrrmrr».m  ^*  The  surprising  is 
**  necessary   in  Tragedy:    but  the   Epic  Poem 

•*  admits  of  it  to  a  greater  degree, because^ 

**  there,  the  action  is  not  s^n^' 

NOTE   221. 

P.  183.    Achilles  making  signs,  &c. 

The  passage  is  Ihis : 

Aaoitriv  Y  ANENETE  KAPHATI  Ji©.  A^iXXcy^. 

M9  Tig  KvS^  d^T9  fiahuv^  0  h  Sbvts^  Ix&oi, 

IL  22. 20j;. 

NOTE   222. 

p.  183-4.  It  consists  in  a  sort  of  sophism,  &c* 

In  the  words,  ^1*  l  in  av — to  ir^ or9»iffti,  inclusively, 
the  text  seems  evidently  mangled  beyond  all  hope 

7  '  ^ 
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<of  conjectural  restoratioQ.  This  ulcus  inmnabik 
J  presume  not  to  touch,  either  as  commentator) 
or  as  translator.  I  can  make  nothing  consistent 
of  it  myself :  I  have  seen  nothing  consistent  made 
of  it  by  others. 

The  words,  rare  i$  ifi  iJ/cuJ^^  are  ambiguous* 
Victorias  doubts,  whether  they  mean,  "  this  pos* 
"  tetior fact  is  false,"  (the  to^i  yiyiraij)  or,  "  thi« 
^'  conclusion  is  false" — namely,  n  to  vfi^ov  sV^  w$ 
TO  7r(rrt(0¥  livfti.  What  foUowa,  had  it  been  tolcr 
rably  clear,  would,  probably,  have  fixed  the  sense 
of  4^cu^*  As  this  is  not  the  case,  I  havegivea 
it  that  sense  which  appears  to  me  most  obvious  { 
and  I  think  I  am  warranted  by  the  very  same 
expression  used  in  the  same  sense,  in  the  Rheto* 
ric,  II.  23.  p.  579,  A.  where,  in  h  thvo  yJ/cvA^, 
clearly  means,  this  is  a  false  conclusion. 

But  the  most  important  question  is,  in  what 
manner  Aristotle  meant  to  apply  this  logical  para* 
logisna  to  Homer's  management  of  fiction.  None 
of  the  commentators,  whom  I  have  seen,  appear 
to  me  to  have  given  any  satisfactory  explanation. 

The  paralogism  Tr»(  lire/Af»oif,  a  consequently  here 
alluded  to,  the  reader  will  find  clearly  explained 
in  several  parts  of  the  philosopher's  other  works  \ 
It  consists  in  taking  a  proposition  as  convertible, 
that  is  not  so.  Because  rain  wets  the  ground,  we 
conclude,  when  we  see  the  ground  wet,  that  it 

must 

^  Tom.  I.  p.  286,  A.  and  B.  Sect.  6, 7, 8. — Rhet.  II.  24* 
p.  580,  £.  ^^.jDmva/. 
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must  have  rained.  Because  every  man  in  a  fever 
is  holy  we  conclude,  that  a  person  who  is  hot  must 
be  in  a  fever :  d^ayxn  KAI  rov  Oc^ ]c*oy  TUftrruy  ^ 
These  are'  some  of  Aristotle's  own  explanatory 
instances. — ^Now,  he  tells  us  here,  that  Homer's 
.  art  of  lyifig — ^txifn  Xtyitu  uc  ^f< — consists  in  im- 
posing his  marvellous  fictions  upon  the  reader's 
unagination  by  a  sort  of  poetic  sophism,  similar 
to  tlHS  logiced  sophism.  And  this  is  all  he  says. 
He  has  left  us  to  make  out  the  similitude  as  weH 
m»  we  can.  No  writer,  I  believe,  ever  paid  more 
frequeift  compliments  of  this  kind  to  the  sagacity 
of  his  readers. 

Pacier,  with  other  commentators,  seems  to 
understand  nothing  more,  than  that  artful  inter* 
mixture  of  historical,  or  acknowledged,  truihj 
which,  l)y  throwing  the  mind,  as  it  were,  into  a 
posture  of  belief  and  conviction,  has  its  effect 
even  upon  what  we  know  to  be  feigned,  and  makes 
the  false  pass  glibly  with  the  true.  But  I  cannot 
think,  that  tliis  comes  up  to  Aristotle's  meaning, 
nor  that  his  observation,  here,  amounts  only  to 

that  of  Strabo :-— Ix  fu^iiy^  aXrid^c  Mo^nruv  xounsB 
rif«T0Xoyiatif,    »;j  Ojitfiftxoy,    xTr.aA*.      For   nO   Onc 

has  attempted  to  shew,  and  I  believe  no  one  can 
shew,  horn  that,  which  Aristotle  says  of  the  par- 
ticular paralogism  denominated  va^  iw^i¥^9,  is 

applicable 


*  Tom,  l^ubi  supra, 

I  Lib.  I. — And  see  Dacier's  note,  p«  427. 
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applicable  to  the  intermixture-T-the  nMre  juj^ta" 
position,  of  fact  and  fiction. 

The  similitude  of  the  logical  and  poetic  sophism 
appears  to  me  to  be  this.  It  is  not'merely,  that^ 
where  there  is  a  mixture  of  history  and  fiction, 
the  truth  makes  the  fiction  pass ;  but  the  compa* 
rison,  I  think,  relates  to  the  connection  between 
the^ctiam  of  the  Poet,  considered  as  cause  and 
effect,  as  antecedent  and  consequent.  The  Poet 
invents  certain  extraordinary  characters,  incidents, 
and  situations.  When  the  actions,  and  the  Ian- 
guage,  of  those  characters,  and,  in  genera],  the 
consequences  of  those  events,  or  situations^  as 
drawn  out  into  detail  by  the  Poet,  are  such  as  we 
>know,  or  think,  to  be  true — that  is  to  say,  poeti- 
cally true,  or  natural;  such,  as  we  are  satisfied 
must  necessarily,  or  would  probably,  follow,  if 
such  characters  and  situations  actually  existed; 
this  probability,  nature,  or  truths  of  representa* 
tion,  imposes  on  us,  sufficiently  for  the  purposes 
of  Poetry.  It  induces  us  to  beliccey .  with  hypo- 
thetic and  voluntary  faith,  the  existence  of  those 
false  events,  and  imaginary  personages,  those 
iiiiifurpf,^  d\oya,  4*^uh — those  marvellous  and  in- 
credible fictions,  which,  otherwise  managed,  we 
should  have  rejected :  tiiat  is,  their  improbability, 
or  impossibility,  would  have  so  forced  themselves 
upon  our  notice,  as  to  destroy,  or  disturb,  even 
the  slight  and  willing  illusion  of  the  moment 

Whenever, 
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Whenever,  says  the  philosopher,  st^fpasing  such 
a  thing  to  be,  it  would  certainly  be  followed  bj 
Buch  effects ;  if  we  see  those  effects^  we  are  dis- 
posed to  infer  the  existence  of  that  came.  And 
thus,  in  Poetry,  and  all  fiction,  this  is  the  bgic  of 
that  temporary  imposition  on  which  depends  our 
pleasure.  The  reader  of  a  play,  or  a  novel, 
does  not,  indeed,  syllogize,  and  sajf  to  himself — 
**  Such  beings  as  are  here  supposed,  bad  they 
.".  existed,  must  have  acted  and  spoken  exactly 
'*  in  this  manner ;  therefore,  I  believe  they  hwe 
^*  existed  :" — but  he  feels  the  truth  of  the  pre- 
mises, and  he  consents  to  feel  the  truth  of  the 
conclusion ;  he  does  not  revolt  from  the  imagina- 
tion of  such  beings.  Every  thing  follows  so 
naturally,  and,  even,  as  it  seems,  so  necessarily, 
that  the  probability  and  truth  of  nature,  in  the 
consequences^  steals,  in  a  manner,  from  our  view, 
even  the  impossibility  of  the  cause^  and  flings  an 
air  of  truth  over  •  the  whole.  With  respect  to 
factf  indeed,  all  is  equally  ^tvi^ ;  for  if  the 
causes  exist  not,  neither  can  the  effects.  But  the 
consequent  lies  are  so  told,  as  to  impose  on  us, 
for  the  moment,  the  belief  of  the  antecedent^  or 
fundamental  lie  ^. 

•  For  instances  of  this  art,  no  reader  can  be  at  a 
loss.     He  will  find  them,  not  only  in  almost  all 

N the 

^  Hobbes,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  observes^'  that 
«  probable  fction  if.  similar  to  reasoning  rightly  from  a 
«*  false  principle."  p.  1 3,  of  his  works,  SecU  9. 
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Ibe  ^^  specidui  nuracula"*  of  Homer,  but  even  ia 
the  wilder  imd  more  absurd  miracles  of  Arioato; 
whose  poem  ia^  indeed,  a  striking  example  of  the 
iDOSt.  improbable,   and,  in  themselves,  revolting 
Ues^y  to  which,  however,   every  poetical  reader 
willingly  throws  open  his  ima^nation;    princi- 
pally, I  believe,  from  the  easy  charm  of  his  Ian- 
guage    and    versification,    and    the    remarkable 
distinctness  of  his  painting ;  but,  partly  too,  from 
the  truth  and  nature  which  he  has  contrived  to 
fling  iBto  tbe  detail  of  his  description.     But  were 
i  to  chuse,  from  the  productions  of  poetic  genius 
at  lai^  an  example,  which  would,  singly,  illus* 
trate  this  passage  of  Aristotle,   more  than  any 
other  that  I  recollect,  it  should  be  the  Caliban  ci 
Shakspeare.  y 

I  shall  only  add,  without  troubling  the  reader 
with  any  comment  of  mine,  one  passage  of  tbe 
Rhetoric^  which  may  serve,  both  to  illustrate  tbe 
paraloj^m  itself,  here  alluded  to,  and  to  ccmfirm 
tbe  application  which  I  have  given  it  In  that 
passage,  Aristotib  applies  the  paralogism  we^ 
IrofMvoy,  to  the  effect  of  oratorical  elocution,  in 
producing  persuasion  and  conviction  in  thehearers. 

...  —  ILOa»o»   ii  re   tr^ctyiiM^  xom   ^  olxfra  Ae^tc ' 
IIAPAAOriZETAI  y»^  n*  \);u;^9i,  iq  «Afi0»(  XcyoyrQ^, 


in. 


•  It  may  be  said  of  this  Poet,  in  the  language  of  Shak- 
spcare's  Coriolanus,  that  he  has— 

Miirder'd  impossibility^  to  make 

What  cannot  be,  slight  work.*—     Act  y.Sc.^, 


I 


it 

it 
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"  What  the  Orator  says,  is,  likewise,  rendered 
'^  probable  and  credible  by  a  suitable  dicdoa  and 
"  elocution.  For  we  are  cheated  into  the  per- 
'^  suasion,  that  the  orator  speaks  truly,  merely 
because  we  know  that  men,  so  circumstanced 
as  he  assumes  to  be,  are  actually  affected  in 
*^  that  manner :  so  that  w^e  take  it  for  granted^ 
that  things  are  really  as  the  speaker  represents 
them  to  be,  when,  in  fact,  they  are  not  so.'' 
The  art  here  pointed  out  by  i\ristotle,  as  emi- 
nent in  Homers  poetry^  evidently  extends  to 
fiction  in  general;  but,  by  4/£v^d,  I  understand 
him  to  allude,  chiefly^  to  fictions  of  the  extraor* 
dinary,  marvellous,  and  improbable  kind — such 
as  require  the  utmost  art  and  management  of  the 
Poet  to  make  them  pass.  The  connection  of  the 
whole  passage,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  shews  this 
to  be  the  author's  meaning;  the  applicatioq  of 
^vifi  being  fixed,  both  by  the  terms  Oacv/biare»,  and 
aK9yQ9j  in  what  precedes,  and  by  tlie  diuyara  xm 
fixotb  which  follow,  and  wliich  I  take  to  be,  or»  at 
least,  to  include,  those  very  f^/ivin  XiyofAi9»  ii 
tet,  of'which  he  had,  immediately  before^  beaa 

speaking. 

'  '■  '         ■  ■  ■>     ■  ■  I- 1 .  ■  .-ii  -..■  .  I II  ■ 

'  Hiet.  III.  7.  p.  590. — Sec  also,  i^.  cap.xvu  p*6o3,  E. 
fn,  «  Tw  iraBnrutm,  Uc,  a  passage,  which  Victorius'  cites 
^  illustrating  the  words — %a  yog  to  diafoi,  &c* 
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NOTE    223. 

P.   186.     If,    however,    ant    thing    of 

THIS    KIND,    &C. 

I  much  doubt  of  the  integrity  of  the  text.     The 
«ense  I  have  given  seems  to  be  the  .only  one, 
which  the  passage,  as  it  now  stands,  will  reasonr 
ably .  bear.     Dacier,  after  Victorius,  understands 
— "  if  the  admission  of  one  improbable  circum- 
'^^  stance  be  the  means  of  giving  more  probability 
*•  to  the.rw^"     I  do  not  well  comprehend  this : 
I  am  sure  it  is  not  what  Aristotle  has  said.     His 
words, are,  iif  h  Jij,  x«i  ^«iifiir»i  fuAo)^rc^ok — i.  e.  *'  if 
**  he  has  introduced  such  a  circumstance,  or  in- 
cident, and  it  (not  the  rest^  the  xvhole)  has  some 
appearance  of  probability,"  &c. 
I  suppose  Aristotle  meant  to  say,  that,  though 
improbabilities  are  certainly  faults,  and  ought  to 
'  be  carefully  avoided  in  the  iirst  choice  and  struc- 
ture of  a  fable,  yet,  they  might  be  so  well  ma- 
naged by  a  Poet  of  genius,  (especially  in  the  Epic, 
which  is  here  the  subject,)  as  to  appear  rather 
probable^-'ti^ioyiartfoif ; — to  pass  with  some  shew 
of  probability  >    and,    in   this  case,  should  be 
admitted^  or  tolerated,  even  though  pushed  to  the 
ftTOTToy,  or  absurd.     This  sense  accords  perfectly 
with  what  immediately  follows,  wliich  is  precisely 
an  instance  of  such  management;   of  absurdity, 
or,  at  least,  improbability,  (t«  h  Oivtra-n^  ixoya — ) 
veiled  by  the  cbaro^  of  poetry,  and  finding  almost 
VOL,  II.  A  A  as 
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as  ready  an  adniission  into  the  ima^nation  of  the 
reader,  under  the  passport  of  the  beauties  l^ 
tirhich  it  is  accompanied,  as  if  it  were,  in  itself 
ever  so  consonant  to  nature  and  experience.  With 
respect  to  the  words — hhxf^^eu  x«»  tirorof — ^it 
seems  necessary  to  adopt  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  manuscript  readings — ix#ixc«^«s  or  ar^lr- 
XcvS«t-  The  former  of  these  verbs  Mr.  Winstan* 
ley  takes  in  (he  sense  of  aTttfynp^  kuXvh»,  upoa 
the  authority  of  Smdas.  But  in  the  very  paasi^ 
adduced  by  that  lexicographer,  the  immediate 
sense  of  hfiixt^^oti  is,  to  receive.    rt^^A  re  «*«(«- 

rfT«y/Mt»«  iiv,  iU  TO  EE1AEXES0AI  rm  r^»  fi»g(3a(m 

ro^iv/xotrft.  i.  e.  to  recewe  them ;  and  by  receiving 
them  to  keep  them  off  from  their  bodies.  ArcerCf 
here,  is  only  what  we  may  call  the  consequential 
meaning  of  the  word.  I  do  not  see,  that  it  may 
not,  in  this  place,  very  well  bear  the  sense  of 
recmnngy  admitting,  or,  rather,  tolerati^:  but 
of  this  I  would  not  be  understood  to  speak  posi- 
tively. This  seems,  at  least,  to  be  the  senses 
which  the  purport  of  the  passage  requires ;  and 
it  refers,  I  thmk,  not  to  the  Poet  himsdf,  as  some 
understand  it,  but  to  the  audience,  or  the  reader* 
When  Aristotle  has  just  said,  aV  h  tvr — L  e.  ^*  but 
^'  if  he  ^  introduced,  or  admitted  it,"  how  can 
he  be  understood  to  add,  ^^  he  should  admit  it?" 
Farther,  the  word  awxr«,  (toterabilioy)  which,  in 
the  instance  immediately  subjoined,  clearly  relates 
to  the  hearer^  or  reader,  seems  sufficiently  to  fix 
5  the 
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the  same  reference  of  the  correspondent  word^ 
•xJSijp^i^fti,  or  avofijftvixij  here. 

Mr.  Harris,  in  bis  PhUol  InquirieSj  p.  2)0,* 
though  he  has  not  quoted,  or  translated,  this  par- 
ticular passage,  appears,  pretty  clearly,  4o  allude 
to  it,  and  to  have  understood  the  verb  as  here  ex- 
plained. He  says,  speaking  of  improbabilities  in 
the  drama — ''  'Tis  true,  indeed,  did  such  plays 
"  earisty"  [ctp  Jli  9y — ]  "  and  were  their  other  dra- 
^*  matic  requisites  good,  these  improbabilities 
*^  might  be  endured^  and  the  plays  be  still  ad« 
^*  mired.'* 

The  version  of  Piccolomini  agrees  with  mine : — 
M^  se,  ponendovisi  poi  qualche  cosa,  che  ia  se 
habbia  del  non  ragionevole,  si  adornerd^  e  si 
^^  tratterd,  in  mamera^  cKtUa  apparir  possa  ragio- 
^^  mwk,  potr^  in  tal  caso,  trovarvi  luogo."  p.  392. 

yoTE  S24. 

P,  186.      The    ABSUEDITT    is     CONC£At£D 
PNDEB   THE   VARIOUS   BEAUTIES,   &C. 

la  the  language  of  Pindar^ — 

Kcu  tns  n  imu  fiformv  (Pfjivsegp 
VTTif  Toy  iKXiydi)  koyw, 

XAPIS 

^  **  L'homme  est  de  glace  aux  verit^s^ 
^  II  est  de  feu  pour  Ics  mensonges.'' 

La  Fontaine^  Fat.  174. 
A  A  2^ 
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XAPIX  i\  i'TTB^  wrcootroL  t€u- 

^  KAI  AniETON  'EMHSATO  nilTON 
EMMENAI -.  O^pA. 

The  reader,  I  believe,  will  be  pleased  with  the 
comparison  of  a  poetical  passage  so  remarkably 
apposite  to  this  observation  of  the  pkiiosopher; 
and,  indeed,  to  all  this  part  of  his  treatise,  relative 
to  the  management  of  fiction. 

On  account  of  the  same  gaieral  relation  to  the 
subject,  I  may  be  excused  for  adding  these  agree- 
able lines  of  Plautus : — 

Sed  quasi  Poeta,  tabulas  cum  cepit  sibi, 

Quaerit  quod  nusquam  est  gentium,  repent  tameo, 

Facit  iUud  verisimle  quod  tnendacium  estj — 

Nunc  ego  Poeta  fiam.  Pseud,  da  I.  &.  4. 

> 

NOTE   225. 

P.  186.    The  idle  parts  of  the  Poek — . 

'APFA  pifn.  The  expression  is  best  explained, 
according  to    my  idea  of  it,  by  Castehetro. — 

"  Dobbiamp intendere    per    parti    otiose^ 

quelle,  nelle  quali  il  poeta  parla  di  sua  persona^ 
e  con  faodla  ma  ci  fa  vedere  quello  che  si  fa : 
le  quali  percio  si  domandano,  f/,i^%  »(y»9  che 
non  sono  in  atto,  ed  operand,  come  sono 
quelle,  le  quali  sono  rappresentate  in  paico,  e 
quelle,  nelle  quali  per  gli  poeti  epopei  sono 

**  introdottc 
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introdotte  k  persone  hfameUare  \  le  quali  parti, 
perche  paiono  pressoche  montare  in  palco,  ed 
operare,  si  contrapongona  alle  parti  otiose,  e 
contengono^  principalmente,  le  sententie,^  ed, 
accessoriamente,  i  costum.*^  p.  578. 
Dacier's  **  parties  foibles,''  in  which  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  M.  3&tteux,  presents  a  different,  and, 
I  think,  a  wrong  idea* 

NOTE  226. 

m 

P»  186-7.     In  which   neither   manners 

NOR  SENTIMENTS    PREVAIL. 

It  has  been  inquired,  why  Aristotie  here  passes 
over  in  silence  the  passionate  parts  of  the  Poem ; 
to  which  a  laboured  and  splendid  diction  seems  as 
ill  suited,  as  it  is  to  the  expression  of  manners  and 
sentiments.  This  inquiry  has  produced  another ; 
whether  be  did,  or  did  not,  mean  to  include  the 
passionate  parts  in  i%»yo1^r^xo\q.  Madius  contends 
that  he  did  :  Vlctor'ms^  that  he  did  not.  1  believe 
the  latter  is  right.  For  if  we  take  Ji«i»o««,  here, 
in  that  wide  sense  which  is  given  it  jn  cap.  xix  *.  jt 
will  include  "  whatever  is  the  object  of  speech  f — 
"every  thing,"  as  Mr.  Hams  has  explained  it, 
*'  for  which  men  employ  language  *'.**  If^  there- 
fore, the  fAifni  iiuponrixcty  here,  comprehend  those 
thoughts  which  express  passion,  they  will  also 
comprehend  such  as  express  manners,  or  character*, 

from 


mm 


*  X^<i^l*  p'  159.  vol.  i.      ^  PhlloL  Inq.  f.  X73,&c, 

A  A  3 
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from  which  Arbtotle  expressly  distinguiriies  tbem: 

But,  whether  he  did,  or  did  not,  mean  to  include 
^  pamanate  parts  of  the  Poem,  it  seems  tru^ 
and  he  would  probably  have  allowed  it,  that  such 
a  diction  as^  he  here  describes  is  improper  for  the 
expression  of  passion :  nor  is  this  at  all  inconsblent, 
as,  on  a  superficial  view,  it  may  seem  to  be^  with 
the  following  pas^ige  « in  his  Rhetdric. — T«    Jk 

S»9fA0cr»y  ret  iT(Oir«,  ae«»  tixKet  tXciu,  %eu  ra  ^imk, 
fMbXira  tff jtAOTTii  Xfyo»ri  IIAdHTI&XlS  *  9vyy9$efMi 
yaf  if y^^o/bbcyw,  xctxoy  f«y«i   ^^  ifCttf^iLwu^y  i  vfXM(i«» 

i»vf«»  %  &C.  The  strong  and  figurative  language, 
and,  what  may  be  called,  the  natural  Poetry  of 
passion; — a  sort  of  Poetry  which  we  every  day  hear 
from  the  mouths  of  those,  who  never  made,  and 
scarce,  perhaps,  ever  read,  a  verse — this  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  AIAIIONBIN  Ai^h,  ^ 
AIAN  AAMnPA  Ai^i?,  of  which  the  philosopher 
here  speaks. — But,  for  an  exact,  though  short, 
discussion  of  thb  subject,  with  its  proper  distinc- 
tions and  limitations,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
an  excellent  note  on  v.  94^  of  Horace's  Epistk  to 
the  Pisos '.  It  will  be  found,  I  think,  perfectly 
consistent  with  both  the  passages  of  Aristotle  here 
considered,  and  will  afford  the  best  support  to  the 

above  remarks. — See  note  209. 

*  ■■till  1 1         I  ■—— ■ 

*  HAitAll.  7.  p.590f£. 

*  Dr.  Hurd's    Hojace,    vol.  i.     See,    particuhrly. 
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JTOTE    127. 

P.  187.    Obscured   by  too  sflekdid  ^ 

DICTION. 

AnOKPTIITEI  yof  iroXiy  11  Xiay  ^fAjr^a  Ai^if  r» 

jih  seoM  rmt  havoiOLf. — In  the  same  sense,  in  which 
lyxf  vvTiToi  is  used,  in  a  similar  passage  ofLonginus, 
Sect.  1 5. — ^where,  speaking  of  the  effect  of  lively 
imagery f  in  stealing  one's  attention  from  argument, 

he  saySy  txtcu  ti  v«c>  ty  ▼•k  toistok  miravipf  iu  n 
»^f»TTOv^  SKvofay*  oify,  «iro  tb  avoliiJcrfXB  vff»- 
«Xxo/*iA«  IK  TO  x«T«  ^rrao-ifty  ix^'Xuxrixoy,  »  to 
irf«yf«iiriKOi^  BrKPTIITETAI  nEPIAAMHOMENON. 

:— So  also,  Sect.  1 7v — AHEKPT^E  to  r^nf** 

<ry  *IITI  ATTXl*. — ^And  again— #i«  AAMIIFOTHTA 

Tuy  rtx^^  AnO£KIAZ£I,  %m  im   h   KATA* 

KAATYBI  Tufii. 

The  following  passage  of  the  RhetariCj  con- 
cerning the  mixture  of  the  argumeniatioe  with  the 
pathetic,  will  also  help  to  illustrate  that  before 

i^(8«-f  I  TO  «•«•©•,  ^'  f*«Tiiif  ilgnfAiWP  If  at,  t*  iyOv/tAHfAa* 
Ixscpsso'*  y«f  ^^  xiyntf'tK  oAAnAari  dti  ifAmr  »ai,  ir 
A*ANIZOT£IN^  )!  Mm^t  voixo-iy,  jRAef.  III.  17. 

p.  604,  £. 

In  the  same  manner  the  expression  of  Aristotie 
is  well  explained  by  Piccckmim,  in  his  commen- 
tary,  p.  394- 
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NOTE    228. 

P.  189.     In  words,    either   common,    ob 

FOREIGN,  &C.      - 

A«^£i  ij  xffi  yX«TTa*c — •  Heins,  KTPIA*  Xc^if, 
11  xa»  yXMTTfltK.  The  insertion  seems  nece^fiEuy^ 
but  would,  perhaps,  be  better  thus :  Xs^n,  H 
KTPIAa,  i  xui  y\«Tr«ij,  &c.  Victorius  and  other 
commentators  suppose  xv^i^t  to  be  understood. 
But  this  I  cannot  conceive.  Aif »f  appears  clearly 
to  be  used  here,  as  in  cap.  xxil  for  diction  in  ge- 
neral, including,  as  in  that  chapter,  every  sor^ 
of  words. 

NOTE  229. 

P.  189.  Which  are  the  pritilege  of 
Poets. 

AIAOMEN  yAf  rama  roig  vomrcuf.  The  same 
expression  is  made  use  of  by  Isocrates^  in  the 
following  passage,  to  which  I  refeiTed  in  note  5. 
vol.  i.  p.  239,  and  in  which  the  privileges  and  ad* 
vantages  of  the  Poet  are  well  set  forti),  and  the 
importance  of  verse  to  the  effect  of  even  the  best 
poetry,  is  strongly  insisted  on. 

Toig  fnv  y»^  rn'Oiffraig  'TTqXXoi  AEAONTAI 
XQCiioi.  K.OU  ya^  'TrX^criaJ^ovraq  roig  .  ecpd^oTTotg 
Titg  flcK^  otovT  ecvToig  f$-«  'Trotfitrcu, .  X6u  JiaXeyo- 
luvisg,  %ou  oweeyuvi^ofAiViig,  otg  dv  ^liktfiuiri  *  xtu 
TTBci  mrm  ^Xbxrcu,  fiy^   fiovov  Totg  rtrayfuvoiQ^ 

*  rirayfMfOii,  here,  is  equivalent  to  Aristode's  tof^Md  ^> 
ucumi,  to  nis  grcxonyoroi^;  and  iaotsy  to  his  yhmreui. 
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Si,  fura^o^eug*  xeu  fiitfitv  ^Trct^aXAruv,  dxx»  veun 

Ttr;  AoTtfc  tf^'sy  l^i^i  ru»  roiJire^V  aXX*  dirarofui^, 
xai  TA^y  ovofjMrtnf  roig  TFoXirixoic  9  xcu  rtav  Ivdv-* 
fAfjfietrnv  r9ig  ^f^i  a^ug  rotg  TT^^H^y  dvuyKmov 
c^/  X^^ou.  n^og  ii  rvrotgj  it  {liv  furu  [Air^cav 
xas  ivOfiMV  mrafTot  Tfonfcr  01  h  iStv&t  rvrcav 
nos¥Mtf(nv*  d  rocmunpf  €%fi  %^iy»  ^V\  dw  Kca 
n/  Xi^iij  Kui  Totg  l)f6v[JiJiua(nv,  Ixij  Koxag,  ofju^c 
ruig  ys  $vov6fAioug  xoti  ratg  avfjbfur^ioug  i{/t;;^^^ai- 
^Htri  rtig  oacnovTctg.  KurafAct^ot  d  oiv  ng  ItceiSev 
Tfiv  ivvufjuv  avrcav*  ijv  ya^  rtg  roiv  "TTotfifiarcov  rtav 
iv^oKtfjLWTcav  roc  fitv  ovofianrx  xa$  rug  Sietvotctg 
xarotXtTTfiy  TO  &  METPON  iictXv(n^f  (potvifiTtrm 
'TToXu  KotToc^BegB^a  Tfjg  oo^fjg,  %  vw'ixoiAiy  'TTB^i 
aurm  ^  See  note  5.  vol.  i.  p.  240,  the  i>assage 
from  Plato. 

H  NOTE  330, 

P.   189.    ^What  is  right  in  the  poetic 

ART,  IS  A  DISTINCT  CONSIDERATION  FROM 
WHAT  IS  RIGHT  IN  THE  POLITICAL,  OR  ANY 
OTHER  ART. 

This  is  one  of  those  passages,  which  the  com- 
mentators appear  to  me  to  have  darkened  by 
illustration.  See,  particularly,  Dacier's  note.  His 
account  of  the  difference  between  Poetry  and  aU 

other 


^  Sec  noti  57.  p.  36-  f  £uag*  circ.  init. 
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other  izrtSy  seems  evideDtly  felse.   Wbafc  Aristotfe 
•1^  of  Poetry — that  it  has  two  kinds  <d  fiuilts^ 
essential,  and  inddental — is,  at  least,  true  of  all 
other  imtetvot  arts.    It  is  even  true,  as  Bern  haa 
shewn,  of  Rhetoric  and  Logic  \    Aristotle  <Hily 
MLys,  (to  give  the  passage  Uternlbf^)  ^' the  rigbtness 
*^  of  the  noetic,  aqd  the  ri^itness  of  the  political 
'<  art,  are  not  the  same;  nor  of  any  other  art  and 
'^  the  poedc  art"    The  plain  meaning  of  which 
appears  to  me  .to  be  that  which  I  have  given — 
that  the  o^O^m^,  or  rectitude,  of  Poetry  itself,  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  Politics,  nor  of 
any  other  art  that  may  be  the  incidental  mbject  of 
Ae  Poetry,  which,  in  itseli^  may  be  good,  and 
even  excellent,  though  it  may  deliver  thing|s  ftlae 
or  inaccurate  in  Politics,  Natural  History,  Navi- 
gation, Geography,  &c.  This  sense  of  the  passi^ 
seems  clear  Qf  all  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
common  explanation  is  embarrassed,  and  leads 
naturally  to  the  following  divisiqn  of  the  fiuilts  of 
Poetry,  bto  essential  and  incidental — Castehetro 
is  the  only  one,  of  the  commentators  I  have  con> 
suited,  who  appears  to  agree  with  me^  if  I  under- 
stand 

*  ^  Nam  Rhetorica  &  Dialecdca  snos  egrodi  fbei 
'*  Solent^  &  in  alienos  campos  excurrere,  perinde  fere  ac 
'<  no8  de  Poetica  doccmus;  Temere  igitur  Aristotdcf, 
"  quod  inter  Poeticain  &  Politicam  DOtavit  diacrimeiif 
''  idem  iater  Poeticam,  nitsus,  ac  csteras  artet,  notasset: 
^  nam  Rhetonca  &  Dialecdca  ejusdem  videri  possoot 
**  rectitudinis  cum  Poedc&«'*  Bimi  iDmm»  in  Arista 
Poet.  p.  460.  / 
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stand  him  rightly,  in  this  explanation  of  the 
passage  \ 

The  allusion,  here,  to  the  severe  ohjections  of 
PiATO,  who  would  allow  of  Poetry  no  ferther 
than  a8  it  could  be  made  to  coincide  with  the 
views  of  his  own  strict  and  moral  legislation,  has 
been  sufficiently  pointed  out  The  reader  may 
see,  particularly,  a  fine  passage  to  this  purpose  in 
tiie  seventh  book  of  his  Laws^  [p.  817,  6v/.  SerrJ\ 
where,  addressing  the  Tragic  Poets^  he  refuses  to 
admit  them  into  his  republic,  till  the  magistrates 
have  satisfied  themselves,  by  inspection  of  th^ 
poems,  that  they  contain  nothing  but  what  is  in 
perfect  unison  with  the  laws  and  moral  discipline 
of  the  state. — Mn  in  fofyn  n/M^t.  foiim  yi  irm^  ifAt^g 

m9r$  w^  if^ip  lmm¥y  rxiiy«c  rt  wttf^aifrai  nar* 
my^f»i^y  suift  kaXXkfwMf  vwQxftrcif  iWoty^fMf^^y  f^^*C^' 
^iyy^fAtifaf  ifJiMPf  iirnrfi^u*  u/iiv  A|^i»y«f i »  wet  9»iikt 
in  xAf  ytnroMxa;  nou  t9P  wcunm  ^x^^y  ^^  onrm  A<y«iK 
TM  fviTn'f v/Mmtfir  irc^  f*j|  rm  airmr  mmif  nf^^c,  d)Jk\ 
4#(  r#  iroXv,  xoM  Ivwnm  rm  vXnr*.     X^'^  7'f  ^^ 

iw^  v/EAiv  firirf fvoi  ifftp  ret  vw  Xiy«/M>«j  irfUf  Xf i»4u  r»9 
dfy^»S^  <»Ti  piiT«  x«i  Ivnnium  it'ivomxari  Xcyfiy  tU  to 
/Afrpy,  irri  fin.  Nw  «»,  cj  voi^K  /*a(X«x«iy  /mho-mh 
JKyiMTi,  •«filf»£«irrK  t#k  ^X/^^  wfmr9¥  rat  vfiktrtfo^ 
wm^jfm  r»f  if^trifmc  tif»Si  ^^'  P^  '^^  mvrm  yty  i  xoii 
fiiX.rib9^  ra  Totf  ifi,*^  fai^nrat  Aiytf/^iytfE,  im^^fi^w  ifM¥ 
^opiit '  il    ii  ^D,    d   f  iAoi,    XX  dw  iF9r%   luyft^Oft,— - 

Ik 

^  See  p.  59a,  and  599,  of  lus  comnKntary. . 
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De  Leg.  VII.  p.  817.— To  this  way  of  talking  it 
was  a  plain  and  direct  answer,   to  say — Ov;^*  n 
OLvrji  o(9«riif  *  f fi  td;  nOAITIKHZ  3c«i    n^t  nOffiT- 
TIKHS. 

In  what  is  added — ih  aAXnc  Tip^^n?  xa*.  toiq^ 
Tixuff — ^Aristotle  may,   I   think,  be   supposed  to 
glance  more  particularly  at  that  part  of  the  tetUh 
book  of  Plato's  Republic^  where  he  exposes  the 
idle  notion,  current  among  the  rhapsodists,  that 
Homer  was  a  perfect  master  of  all  arts  and 
sciences.     And  with  respect  to  the  absurdity  of 
this  notion,  Aristotle  undoubtedly  agreed  with  him. 
But  there  was  danger,  lest  the  credit  of  Homer 
should  suffer  from  the  manner  in  which   Plato 
combated  this  idea.     For  those  extravagant  admi- 
rers of  Homer  not  only  asserted  the  Jact,  that  he 
had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  every  art  and  science 
on  which  he  touched,  but  they  went  farther,  and 
msuntained^  that  such  accuracy  was  essential  to  a 
good  Poet :  A»«yx)i  y^^ ,  they  urged,   roy  dyaiw 

vMYiTfitr,   il  fAfXXu  xf^i    »y    aV   ^^^^i    xoeAoic    iromcuf^ 
fijiora   »f»  ^eifiy,   ff   fAti    oioinrc  tlyctt  .orouiir^      Now 

Plato,  whose  object  here  is  to  vindicate  his  rigid 

exclusioD 

'  This  very  word,  o^Oom*;,  is  often  used  by  Plato ;  and, 
particularly,  in  this  passage,  which  perhaps  Aristode  had 
in  his  view — Kmtoi  htyao'i  ye  ot  vT^itroi,  fuifftfotQ  'OPBO-. 
THTA  eivcu  nv  lifom  jouf  4^vx^(  tto^iCwciv  iuyofuv. —  An 
idea  which  he  rejects  with  abhorrence.  The  word 
fAncofn  here  is  used  in  its  widest  acceptation,  iDclodios 
Poetry.    De,  Leg.  ii.  655. 

*  Rep.  X.  p.  598^  E.  ed.  Sen. 
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exclusion  of  all  mimetic  poetry,  and  that  of  Hornet 
in  particular,  from  his  republic,  confutes  Oitfacty 
without  confuting  the  general  position.  While  he 
shews  the  pretensions  of  tbeHomerists  to  be  false, 
he  seemSy  at  least,  to  allow,  that  they  ought  to  be 
true.  For  he  flings  in  no  savings ;  he  no  where 
«ays,  what  Aristotle  has  here  said  for  him — that 
the  want  of  this  supposed  accurate  knowledge  of 
arts  and  sciences  no  way  affects  the  character  of 
Homer  as  a  Poet.  By  denying  that  he  had  that 
knowledge,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  denying,  or 
not  expressly  denying,  that  he  ought  to  h^vcf  it,  he 
leaves  the  reader  to  understand,  that  he  meant  to 
detract,  on  this  account,  from  his  merit  as  an 
imitator.  And  this,  indeed,  is  perfectly  consonant 
to  the  whole  design  of  this  part  of  his  work,  which 
"was,  to  discredit  poetic  imitation  in  general,  by 
shewing  the  distance  of  its  representations  from 
truth  •. 

*  This  fanciful  argument  is  thus  shordy  and  clearly 
stated  in  the  Comment,  en  the  Ep,  to  the  Pisos,  &c«  vol.  i. 
p.  254.  **  Poetical  expression,"  says  the  philosopher 
[Platol, ''  is  the  copy  of  the  Poet's  own  conceptions ;  the 
Poet's  conception,  of  things,  and  things,  of  the  standing 
archetype,  as  exisdng  in  the*divine  naind.  Thus  the 
Poet's  expression  is  a  copy  at  third  hand,  from  the 
primary,  original  truth." — See  Plato  De  Rep.  10. 
p.  597,  598.~^To  prove  his  point  the  better,  he  shews, 
«<bat  the  Poet's  conceptions  are  distant  even  from  the  truth 
of  thingSy  because  bis  knowledge  of  those  things  is  in^i- 
.perfect  4iQd  inaccurate.  p*598;  599. 
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NOTE   231. 

P.  189.    The  faults  of  Poetht,  &c. 

The  ori^nal  is — ^ATTHT  h  mc  ff-oinrixnc  Arm 
11  ifuaprict.  The  word  mwrnq  appears  to  me  to  make 
strange  confusion.  For  Aristotle  is  here  distin- 
guishing two  sorts  of  faults  in  Poetry,  essential  and 
ccddental ;  and  liis  expression,  presently  after,  for 
the  former,  is  ATTHS  i  ifMLfriot — **  a  fiiult  of  the 
**  Poetry  itself'^  As  the  text  stands,  therefore, 
it  is  just  as  if  he  had  said — '^  There  are  two  faults 
**  of  the  Poetry  itself:  one,  of  the  Poetry  its^, 
•*  and  the  other,  mci^fo/." — Accordingly  Dacier, 
Batteux,  and  almost  all  the  translators,  ne^ect  the 
word  aimf.  Possibly  it  might,  originally,  have 
stood  thus : — aUf  Jtxxn^  "f^^^U  x«»  voinrix^tf  avmc. 
T«(  A&  iroi^Tixnc,  &C. 

NOTE   232. 

P.  189.     If  the  Poet  has  undertakem: 

TO  IMITATE  WITHOUT  TALENTS  FOR  IH1TA«^ 
TION  -  -  -. 

the  MSS.  But  mirt^ctf^m  never,  I  believe,  means- 
fmposdbUity^  but  want  of  powers  incapadO/K 
This  was,  long  ago,  sufficiently  proved  by  V ictoaus. 
Xi  the  word  be  right,  some  preposition  mui^  be^ 

wasting^ 


tmammmtmmmnamtmmmmmmm,^ 


•  A3in<a|wa^  in  ZTEPHSIS  ATNAMSOS.     itSttafiL 
V.  la.  p.  893,  C. 
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wanting*  Heinsius  supplies  — •  KAT'  i^w^afMap. 
The  credit  of  the  conjecture  is  due  to  Castelvetro  \ 
Still  the.  phrase,  fAtfAn^M^mt  nat^  mh^a/Atecp^  for 
imitating  without  abiUty^  or  talents,  Jor  imtation, 
is  harsh,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  unsupported  by 
any  other  example.  It  seems  not  improbable, 
that  Aristotle  mi^  have  written  it — HAPA  ATNA^^ 
MIN.  Supposing  the  three  £rst  letters  of  the 
preposition  to  have  been  destrojed,  the  passage  « 
would  stand  thus. —  f*ifiii^Mt«»  *  *  AATNAMIN : 
which  it  was  obvious  enou^  for  the  transcriber  to 
tniscorrect  into  dh¥afkiA».  Tlie  phrase,  9^ndt$r$ 
fci/EAii^ft^9«f  Tt^m  Aiy»/*iif,  would  be  dear  and  unex- 
ceptionable.    So,  cap.  ix.--^«fa  Tuir  h»mfki¥  w»fh^ 

Victorius  remarks,  and,  I  think.  Justly,  tfaeS 
Horace  probably  had  his  eye  upon  this  passage,  io 
the  lines — 

SunUte  materiam  vestris,  qui  scribitis,  asquam 
Viribus ;  et  versate  diu,  quid  ferre  recusent, 
Quid  valeant,'  humeri.    Cui  lecta  potmter  erii 
.  res,  &c  E^^*  od  Pis.  v.  38,  ki» 

— ^where  Aristotle'^  ir(«aif  iia4«i,  he  thinks,  is  ex** 
pressed  by  ^'  sumite  materiam,''  and,  '^  kcta  res :" 
and  KM  «jy;v«/»i«y  glanced  at  in  the  other  expres* 
sions,  but,  particularly,  in  the  adverb  — ''  p<h 
tenter:* 


^■H 


»F.6oa,  of 
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NOTE    233. 
P.    190.        To    HAVE    REPRESENTED    THINGS 
IMPOSSIBLE    WITH    RESPECT    TO    SOME    OTHER 
ART,   &C. 

No  interpretation  that  I  have  seen,  or  been 
able  to  devise,  of  this  vt^hole  ambiguous,  perplexed, 
and,  probably,  mangled  *  passage,  is  without  its 
difficulties.  All  I  could  do  was,  to  chuse  that^ 
which,  after  the  closest  attention  to  the  ori^aJ, 
and  to  the  best  comments,  appeared  to  me  ^^  mi- 
nidiis  urgeri."  I  will  not  attempt  to  drag  the 
reader  after  me,  through  the  detail  of  my  own 
doubts  and  embarrassments.  JBut  lest  my  version, 
from  that  degree  of  closeness,  to  which,  in  all 
passage:^  where  the  meaning  is  doubtful,  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  confine  myself,  should  retain,  in 
some  degree,  the  ambiguity,  or  obscuri^,  of  the 
original,  some  explanation  may  be  necessary. 

By  the  various  expressions,  /Mijuf}o*«^«i   xar' 

lauTfiy,  and,  above  all,  by  KAKOMIMHTAZ  ht^f 
which  seems  to  fix  clearly  the  sense  of  the  res^ 
Aristotle  means,  I  think,  to  indicate  all  such 
faults  as  are  incompatible  with  good  imitation — 
that  fa,  in  his  view,  with  good  Poetry.  All  other 
faults  he  denominates,  xotrot  avfAPi(ifix&» — inddentoL 
Faults  he  allows  them  to  be;  but  smaller,  and 
more  pardonable,  faults :  EAATTON  yog,  «  f^n 
9}Vi*,  &c.     In  this  class  he  reckons,  r»  »Vuvftr«— 

thi9^$ 
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thirds  iimfMsibk.  The  expression  is  unhappily 
ambiguous :  for  we  may  understand  either  dii)y»Tx 
in  general^  or,  Hvmrcc  kat  lotrpixvp  if  aAAn^  rtxyny* 
The  commentators  are  divided.  I  cannot  be  of 
their  party,  who  adopt  the  first  of  these  senses- 
,  I  see  not  how  impossibilities,  or  absurdities  *,  in 
general,  could,  consistently  with  Aristotle's  prin- 
ciples, be  admitted  by  him  into  the  number  of 
merely  incidental  faults  • — x«t»  <rv/wP*i3iix®*— such 
as  affected  not  the  Poetry  itself.  We  must,  I 
think,  understand — af4«prf}fA<xr«  if  aivmra — thin^ 
inaccurate^  or,  what  is  worse,  impossibky  x«0*  Ex«r)i» 
rMj(ifnv — upon  the  principles  of  some  other  art  ^ 

Aristotle  then  goes  on,  and  applies  his  solution^ 
founded  on  the  foregoing  ilistinction,  to  the  worst 
species  of  such  incidental  faults — to  things  »Juv«r«. 
Take,  he  says,  the  worst :  suppose  the  Poet  to 
have  represeiited  something  impossibky  with  respect 
to  some  particular  art,  as  that  of  medicine,  geo- 
graphy, &C.  This,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  fault ; 
but 

♦  That  the  aiwarat  here  meant  are  not  what  he  after- 
wards calls  vi6aM  a^mray  probable  imposilbUitieSy  but  such 
as  he  denominates  oAoya,  is  plain  from  his  instance ;  va^a- 
SuyjMa,  A  TV  *EjrrofO(  ^hit  which  he  had,  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  expressly  given  as  an  instance  of  the  oAoToy. 
See  TransL  p.  182,  183.  vol.  i. 

*•  In  recapitulating  the  different  critical  objections  to 
which  Poets  were  exposed^  he  expressly  selects  impro- 
babilitjy  and  vitious  manners,  as  the  ^"i/^/^j/ grounds  of  cen- 
sure. Of9n  h  Ifl-mfUKTif,  mcu  AAOFIA  xai  (aox^cu 
Cop.pem/t.  ^ 

^  So  M.'Batteux:  sqe^his  note  on  the  ^ssage. 

VOJLII.  BB 
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•but  k  is  a  f audt  that  may  even  be  JmO^kd  (hftmc 
ix^^)  if,  by  meaiis  of  i^  ^t»  Poet  has  answerad, 
better  tban  he  €mM  how  done  mitboot  it,  tbe  end 
of  tos  4wn  art,  &c. — Sdtl,  fae  contbues,  Mpposing 
this  not  to  be  tbe  case,  we  are  to  consider,  whether 
the  feult,  adnHding  it  to  i^  a  fsiuk,  be  rw  xmT» 
rn9  r§Xftii¥^  ii   xar    «AX*  orv/B*/35|3>iK©»,  &C. — If  the 

pursuit  of  Hector  cannot  be  ^bsciMefyJusti/kii  hj 
the  OaD/4«ro»,  the  ixrAii^K  which  is  produced  by  it, 
still  it  is  not  xajcojuipnTtt^  yiyfrnm^ufin ;  the  t^tr^ 
is  good,  and  the  end  of  Poetry,  the  |deasure  arisiog 
£oin  the  wonderfal  and  the  striking,  is  actually 
attained,  though  it  be  true,  that  it  fnigJu  havebeeo 
attained  without  the  fault  an  questinn. 

fiy  tbe  expres^on,  r»  iffoq  aurw  mt  rtyvm  «A;- 
9mta,  I  understand — ^with  respect  to  the  art  of 
which  the  Poet  speaks ;  not,  wkh  respect  to  the 
art  of  Poetry  itself:  though  I  confess  the  iatter 
sense  to  be  that,  which  tlie  words,  aimif  m*  rt^im^^ 
the  art  itself,  roost  naturally  present  Bat  this 
sense  of  the  expression  seems  to  me  to  be  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  sense  of  the  zokole  passage. 
In  rejecting  it  I  have  the  concurrence  of  Victorius, 
Piccolomini,  and  M.  Batteux. — Besides,  that  die 
expression  itself  seems  to  be  jargon.  For,  what 
are  **  things  impossible  to,  (or,  with  reject  ta^)ikc 
^^  art  of  Poetry  itself?'' — The^  only  reasonable 
meaning  of  the  phrase  is  —  tilings,  which  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  the  art  to  represent  or  imitate ; 
as  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  painting  to  imitate 
2  sounds. 
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sounds  ^.  But  how  can  the  phrase  be  applied,  as 
I>acier  applies  it,  to  the  mXeyw,  ^^  deraisonnablc — - 
^'  tout  ce  qwi  est '  ahturtkf'*  Is  at  aot  just  as 
possible  for  Poetry  to  represent  a  h^rse  flymg,  as 
a  ship  sailing  ? — ^The  sease,  which  I  have  given^ 
neexns  also  supported^  by  the  antithetic  expres- 
'fiioQ  that  fdlows — rix^  t«  'ATTHS^-**  its  own 
purpose  ;"*  and  still  more  by  the  clearer  phrase 
which  he  presently  after  uses — n^y  IIEPI  TOTTXlN 
nit^ni'— "  the  art  to  which  these  things  belong.^* 

I  must,  however,  repeat  my  confession,  that  no 
passage  of  this  treatise  appears  to  me  to  be  of 
more  desperate  perplexity  than  this ;  nor  is  there 
any  of  the  numerous  and  stubborn  difficulties  I 
have  had  to  encounter,  of  which  I  wish  to  be 
understood  to  offer  my  solution  with  less  confidence. 
Here,  as  in  many  other  places,  had  I  waited  for 
perfect  satisfaction^  I  mi^t  have  stood  still  for 
ever : — 

------     CixsX®^  av^M 

*AXXoTi  iiPiTiofpf  eTTifiotXXBTou  ilg  oioy  bXSbiv. 
TldtiTTenvu  i*  hcUti^Qi  *  vo^  ii  oi  i^OVf  )cuiia 


•  ^  Plato  uses— o^i/raTtf  EN  r>i  itxm,  in  this  sf^nse : — 
"Kifpsfnrm;  om^j  n  Mvrf®-,  ra  re  AAYNATA  £N  THi 
TEXNH/,  Mcu  ra  h/i^ara,  iieu^^anrou.  Rip.  II.  p.  360. 
ltd*  SiVT. 

^  Oppiaa.  'Amivt.  IIL  5oi>  &c. 
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NOTE    234. 

P.  190.     According  to  what  has^bcjbk 

ALREADY  SAID  OF  THAT  END* 

To  yuf  TfX®*  EIPHTAI.  This  reading  has  been 
questioned ;  but,  I  think,  without  sufficient  reason. 
It  may  very  well  be  understood  to  refer  to  all  that 
Aristotle  had  said,  or,  at  least,  hinted^  about  the 
end  of  the  art — the  •au/xaroi^,  di.  xxiv. — IxirXn^ic, 
cap.  xiv.  and  xvi.  &c.  This  is  not  the  only  in- 
stance in  this  treatise,  of  reference  to  something 
implkdy  as  if  it  had  been  expressly  said. — See 
NOTE  150,  p.  226,  227.  and  note  «. 

Victorins  illustrates  fiX9rA9}xrfx«T»e»  by  an  apt 
quotation  from  Aristotie  himself:  Aox«  h  ii  EK- 
IIAHHIS  eATMASrOTHi;  tlvdi  TnEPBAAAOTSA. 
Top.  lib.  iv.    • 

Strabo  says — Uoin  TEAOZ,  iI^o^w  x«i  EEHAH- 
filN.  p.  25.  ed.  Cas. 

« 

NOTE    235. 

P.  190.  Whether  a  fault  be,  &c. 

noT£p«i»  In  to  afAagr^fAn  '  ruy  Kara  TUif  T£;^y,  w 

xar*  d>iX§  <rw/{A|3f|3flx^. — I  cannot  perceive,  that  this 
wants  any  emendation ;  much  less,  that  it  is,  as 
Mr.  Winstanley  says,  "  nuUo  sensu."  He  contends 
for  the  certainty  of  ATOnHTEPON— a  reading, 
which  Rgbortelli  says  he  found  in  all  the  manu- 
icripts  he  consulted.    I  would  only  ask,  whether 

Aristotle 
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Aristode  can  be  concdved  to  have  written  such 
a  sentence  as  this  ? — {^  A  fault  in  the  Poetry 
^^  itself  is  a  more  absurd  thing  than  a  fault  in 
^^  some  other  incidental  matter ;  for  it  is  a  kss 
^'  fault,"  &c.  Yet  this,  I  think,  is  the  plain 
English  bi  the  Greek — Et»,   irnrmrtfit  irt  t* 

pmO**  iXarrcp  TAP — ifcr.A. 

Victorius  contends  strongly,  and,  I  think,  with 
much  better  reason,  for  wng^^.  He  says  wdl-^ 
'^  Nam  qua  adjunguntur  videntur  significare  ita 
''  prorsus  legi  debere :  duo  enim  genera  pecca- 
*'  torum  contraria  inter  se  indicant.  Utrorum 
*^  igitur  peccatorum  icij  cujus  arguitur  pocta, 
*^  videndum  esse  pnecipit:  alterum  enim  eorum 
'^  genus  faciliorem  excasationem  habet."  p.  274. 

NOTE    236. 

P.  191.  Has  NOT  REPRESENTED  THINGS 
CONFORMABLY   TO   TRUTH — . 

*Ovx  i\n9n. — An  lirir*/Aii(ric  very  firequent  in  the 
mouth  of  Plato,  to  whom,  undoubtedly,  Aris-* 
totle  here  alludes,  "  The  Poets  ought  not,"  says 
Plato,  speaking  of  the  representations  of  Hesiod 
and  Horner^  ^^  to  be  permitted  to  tell  us — wV  im 

OTAE  y«f •  AAHOH  *." — ^They  ought  not,  Ap*Jof i** 

AvAtff    vrtf  TOP    i>   ftuy   «AA«,    f*«AXo»,    iwai)f9i¥'   «c 

OTT* 


f  Di  Rip.  IL  /.  142.  ed.  Mass. 
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OTT'    AAH9H  Asyovra^y^  «r    «^«\ifM   HtK  fuXkmi 

p^^ipoK  sirsrOdu^^. — So  agam,  o£  HoBoer^s  acaomk 
of  the  cruel  tctotment  of  the  body  o£  Hector  by 
AchiUeS)  and  o£  bis  sacn&cbg  twdve  "Csogan' 
oapliyes  to   the  manes  of  PatroclQa  [B.  ^.]: 

And  a^!;ain)  presandy  after — ^V  Um  rmnm,^  €Xef 
AAH&H  ^  To  all  which  objections,  aa  apjaeam 
firom  wbajt  follows,  Aristotle's  aoswei?  would  have 
been — m  vroi  4LAS1N. 

NOTE  237^ 
P.  191.    Sophocles — drew  iiEif,  svcn  as 

f  HEY  SHOULD  BE  J   EuRIPIDES,  SUCH   AS   THEY 
ARE. 

The  difference  here  intended,  between  the  two 
great  Tragic  PoeYs,  seems  to  me  to  be  rightly  ex- 
plained by  Dacier  in  few  words:  "  Sophocle 
'^  t4cboit  de  rendre  sea  imitaticms  paiftites,  en 
**  suivant  toujours  bien  phis  ce  qu'  une  bdle  na« 
''  ture  etoit  capable  de  faire^  que  ce  qu'elle^/moif. 
^'  Au  lieu  qu'  Euripide  ne  travaiUoifc  qu'  k  1^ 
*^  rendre  semblables,  en  consultant  davantage  ca 
*^  que  cette  m6me  nature  faisoity  que  ce  qu  elle 
'^  etoit  capable  d^  fjedre."  p.  458. — It  is  thus  in- 
deed, that,  by  comparing  different  passages,  we 

shall 

^  De  Rtp.  lU.  p.  160. — He  alludes  partkularly  10  the 
famous  declaration  of  Achilles,  Od.  A.487,  which  he  inw 
mediately  quotes ;  with  other  passages  c^  the  saoae  kiadt 

•  Ibid,  p.  174. 
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1  Sad  Aristolie  clearly  expfain  himsidf.  What 
^ere  means  by:  ixffi%  is  sufficiently  ckar  fiKmi 
syoonymottB  expcessions, ,  hot  tm — ha  m^  ft 
irtpy  in  this  chapter,  and  o/»oMfc — kkV  ifias. — and^ 
Jk  »!!%  ia  chapter  m  where  he  explains  the  deferent 
ciffifcts  of  poetic  imitatioQ  \  To  tiiese  expres*^' 
dions.  ace  opposed  aoic^bec  set  o£  expressionSy 
nrhidi  I  take  to  be  synonjoious  with  caeh  other — 
ita  *lm^  in-^ii^  tn,  here;  TO  jSfATMy^.  and  ther 
icttfttJ^^jUM^    ivifi^oM^    presently    after;    xoAXuif/ 

cap*  XV  ^ — ^t?vnwet$  n  naS  i!(u.ai( — (JiAriojiaj  T«k  W9f 

cap.  i»^  All  these  expressions  correspbnd  to  the 
-rarious  expiessions  o^  mpraoed  nature — la  belle 
nature — ideal  beautyy  &c.  in.  modem  writers^ 

The  objection  tben^  to  which  Aiistotle  here 
points  out  the  best  answer^  I  understand  to  be 
this — ^'  Your  imitatbn  is  not  true ;  it  is  not  an 
^'  exact  copy  of  such  nature  as  we  see  about  us.'' — 
The  answer  is»— ^'  No :  but  it  is  an  impwoed  copy. 
"  If  1  have  not  represented  thin^  as  they  are,  I 
*^  have  represented  them  as  they  ougAt  ta  be** 

A  Tery  different  raplanation  o£  this  passage 
has  been  given  by  an  eminent  critic ;  but,  I  con- 
fess, it  ai^ieaps  to  me  to  be  irreconcilable  with 
Aristotle's  expressions,  clearly  interpreted,  as  I 
think  they  are,  by  comparison  with  each  other. 
According  to  that  explanation,  the  answer  of 
Sophocles  to  the  obj«:tioii— jU  dxifin,  and-  indeed 

the 


■hi.h* 


•  Transl.  Part  h  S0ct.  I.   ^  7r«»j/.  voUi.  £.  I46, 147, 

tParthS^t.^ 
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the  sense  of  the  objection  itself  are  very  different 
from  what  Dacier,  and,  I  believe,  ail  the  com- 
meutators,  have  represented  them  to  be.— The 
explanation  is  this : 

'^  And  this  will  further  explain  an  essential 
*'  difference,  as  we  are  told,  between  the  two  great 
^^  rivals  of  the  Greek  stage.  Sophocles,  in  re- 
turn to  such  as  objected  a  want  of  truth  in  his 
characters,  used  to  plead,  that  he  drew  men 
*^  such  08  they  ought  to  be^  Euripides  suck  as  they 

were.     £of oxXfic    f^H,    air^  fkif   iuii    hi  vottit, 

Ev($mif\i  iif  im  ccVi.  The  meaning  of  which. 
*^  is,  Sophocles,  from  his  more  extended  commerce 
with  mankind,  had  enlarged^  and  widened  the 
narrow,  partial  conception^  arising  from  the 
contemplation  of  particular  characters,  into  a 
*^  complete  comprehension  of  the  kind.  Whereas 
the  philosophic  Euripides,  having  been  mostly 
conversant  in  the  academy,  when  he  came  to 
look  into  life,  keeping  his  eye  too  ioAent  on 
single,  really  existing  personages,  sunk  the  kind 
^^  in  the  individual;  and  so  painted  his  charac* 
'^  ters  naturally  indeed,  and  trulyj  with  regard 
'^  to  the  objects  in  view,  but  sometimes  without 
'^  that  general  and  universally  striking  likeness, 
**  which  is  demanded  to  the  full  exhibition  of 
"  poetical  truth  ^" — Again — after  an  illustration 
of  this  meaning,  by  a  comparative  examination 
of  the  Electra  of  Sophocles  with  that  of  £uri* 

pideSs 

^  Comtmra.  on  the  £p.  to  the  Pisos^  p.  255, 
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pideSy  the  conclusion  is — "  Whether  this  repre- 
^'  sentation  of  Sophocles  be  not  more  agreeable 
^  to  truthj  as  collected  from  wide  observatioi^ 
'^  f  •  e.  from  human  natm^  at  large,  than  that  of 
^'  Euripides,  the  capable  reader  will  judge.  If 
''  it  be^  the  reason  I  suppose  to  have  been,  thai 
^^  Sophocles  painted  his  char  act ersy  such  as,  from 
*^  attending  to  numerous  instances  of  the  same 
*^  kmdy  he  would  conclude  they  ought  to  be ;  JEJtin- 
"  pideSy  such,  as  a  narrower  sphere  qfobservatiom 
"  had  persuaded  him  they  were^T 

From  these  two  passages  compared,  it  appears, 
I  think,  that  by  oi«  iu  iiV«« — such  ad  they  iMght 
to  be  —  the  learned  commentator  understands^ 
such  as  they  ought  to  be  in  order  to  possess  **  that 
''  general  and  universally  striking  likenesSy  which 
*'  is  demanded  to  the  full  exhibition  if  poetical 
*'  truths  But  a  comparison  of  Aristotle  witH 
himself,  in  the  several  passages  above  referred  to^ 
seems  to  fix  the  sense  clearly  to  that  ideal  perfec- 
tion, that  poetic  elevation  and  improvement  iA 
nature,  which  may  be  said,  rather^  to  exclude 
Buch  ^'  general  and  universally  striking  likeness^ 
of  "  human  nature  at  large :"  and  this,  I  think, 
was  tiie  veiy  objection  made  to  Sophocles  by  the 
patrons  of  his  rival. 

According  to  the  interpretation  which  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  to  examine,  Sophocles  is  made 
to  answer  the  charge  by  denying  its  truth:  for  the 


answer, 


•  Jiid,p.2^^t 
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ansacer,  as  keve  stated,  wiU  be  this^^-^Y^a  saj^ 
woff  lepreseDtations  nre  not  true^  and  Ihne  of 
Caripides  are  true.  I  deay  tlHs.  Yom  tiae  the 
teroft  ionprc^erly.  My  representtttion&orc  ^' agree-- 
^  ii&ili  /o  truthy^  becattse  they  are^  ^  OfUeeied 
^  from  widB  obseroatkm^  ,i.  e.  Jrom  human  nature 
^  at  large ;"  those  of  Euuipides  ace  noi^  agreeable 
to  truthf  because  tiiey  are  cepceaentetioiifiy  n^  of 
Ae  kittdj  but  of  indhiduals. — ^The  answer^  as  I 
vnd^staiid  Aristotle,  is  rerj  diflene&L  The 
diarge  is  not  denied  ^  or  explaiaed  away,  but 
0dmUPed  and  jtistified.  Sophodea  says^  ^  if  you 
^  would  have  mea  represented  as  they  are-^^ 
^  iMTii — ^yoii  must,  indeed^  go  to  Euripides^  ] 
^  have  not  dramrn  them  so — I  never,  intended  to 
^  draw  them  so*  I  have  done  better — I  have 
*^  dehoeated  majakind,  not  such  as  tiiey  really 
*^  arey  but  such  as  they  ought  to  be."^  Euripides 
does,  not  appeal?  to  have  been  charged,  by  tfaoaa 
dbjecti^rs^  with,  what  may  be  teimed  kidniduai 
impr^hability  of  imitatbn,  but  with  too  dose  and 
portvait-like  detioeation  of  general  nature;  In 
short,  the  difference,  which  I  understand  to  be 
here  intended,  between  the  two  Poets,  cannot  be 
more  exactly'  expressed,  than  it  is  by  the  ingenious 

commentator 

'  The  reader  will  observe,  that  in  all  the  c^jections^ 
drawn  from  this  source,  the  truth  of  the  objections^— the 
facis-rJ^^  this  is  not  true^^ — "  this  is  neither  trm,  nor  as 
**  it  wght  to  be,"  &c.  are  all  admitted.  Oux  oAvfti' 
AAA*>  hut  3(f.— El  it  MHAETEPnS^  m  «t«  {o^-iy.— I(r«i 
h  OT  fiihrm  fitv,  AAA'  ovr»f  c<X^ 
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conmeBtator  liuBself,  in  the  be^mung  of  the 
HOte  to  which  I  refer ;  where  it  is  obeewed^  [p.  253} 
thai  ^^  truth  Hiay  be  Ibttowed  too  closely  ia  works 
'^  eii  knilBtion)  as  iB  evident  in  twa  lespects.  For^ 
^*  1.  the  aJrtisty  when  he  would  ^ve  a  copy  of 
^  nature)  siay  confine  hioaeelf  too  scrupulously^ 
^^  to  the  exhibition  of  partkubn^s^  and  so  foil  of 
^  representing  the 'general'  id^a  of  the  kmd>.  Or, 
^^  2.  in  applying  himself  to  give  the  general  idea^ 
''  he  may  collect  it  irom  an  enlctfged  view  of  reaP 
^  life,  whereas  it  were  still  better  taken  from  the 
'^  nobler  conception  of  it  as  subsisting  only  in  the 
"  mind.''  Now,  if  we  apjdy  Ae  latter  of  these 
^Kfferencee  to  the  two-  Poets  in  question — ^if  we 
say,  **  In  applying  himself  to  give  the  general 
*^  idea,  Euripides  collected  it  froni  ttrt  enlargeiP 
"  'mew  of  real  life;  whereas  Sophocles  took  it 
^^  from  the  nobler  conception  of  it,  as  subsisting 
^  only  in  the  mind'' — this  will  express  exactly^ 
what  I  l^ke  to  be  the  sense  of  Aristotle. 

To  the  support,  which  the  common  interpreta- 
tion of  this  passage  receives  from  Aristotle  him* 
self,  may  be  added  that  which  it  receives,  and,  I 
believe,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  receive,  from 
the  Tragedies  themselves,  which  are  extant,  of 
the  two  Poets  in  question.  Tliat  Euripides  is, 
in  general,  liable  to  the  censure  o{  particular 
imitation — of  "  sinking  the  kind  m  the  individual," 
I  cannot  say  I  have  observed.  But  who  can 
read  tbi3  Poet  without  observing  the  examples,, 

with* 
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with  which  be  every  where  abounds^  of  that  very 
general  and  universally  striking  likeness^  which, 
is  demanded  to  the  full  eshibitian  of  poetical 
^  truth? "*  Id  Sophocles^  we  find  more  elevation^ 
more  dignity^  more  of  that  improved  likeness,  and 
ideal  perfection,  which  the  philosopher  expresses 
\j  his  oi»  iu — ir^(  T^  /BsXrtoir,  &c.  In  Euripide^^ 
we  find  more  of  the  m^hIh,  the  e/bMio»,  &c. — ^we* 
are  oftener  reminded  of  the  common  nature  and 
common  life,  which  we  all  see  around  us.  And* 
if  this,  in  conjunction  with  other  causes^,  be 
sometimes  found  to  lower  die  imitations  of  this 
Foet^  beneath  the  proper  level  of  Tragic  dignity, 
and  to  produce  something  of  the  xttfMftia  n? 
«9«Aoy»f*fvii,  which  Longinus*  attributes  to  the 
Odyssey,  the  fault  is  amply  redeemed,  perhaps  in 
those  very  parts,  by  the  pleasure  which  results 
firoopi  the  closeness  and  obviousness  of  the  imita* 
tion;  certainly,  in  many  others,  by  those  precious 
touches  of  nature,  whidi  must,  at  once,  strike 
every  individual  of  every  audience ;  such,  if  I 
mistake  not,  as  are  much  more  rarely  to  be  found 
in  Sophocles,  and  such,  perhaps,  as,  after  all  that 
we  have  heard  about  the  beau  ideal  and  improved 
naiurCj  can  only  be  produced  by  an  exact  tran- 
script of  nature,  as  it  is;  of  what  the  Poet  baa 
actually^//  himself,  and  actually  seen  m  others* 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  both  in  Poetry, 
and  in  Painting,  if  the  sublime^ he  aimed  at,  the 

Poet, 
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^.  Sudi  as  were  meutioned  in  note  33.  vol.  i*    [  Scct»  9. 
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poet,  and  the  Artist,  must  look  up  to  the  oioc  AEI 
Hp»k:  their  eyes  may  ^^  glance  from  earth  to  , 
heaven,"  and  they  may.  "  body  forth  the  form  oi 
things  uriknaam^  But,  if  emotion  and  the  pathc^ 
tic  be  their  object,  they  will,  neither  of  thea^ 
attain  their  end,  unless  they  submit  to  descend  a 
little  towards  earth,  and  to  copy  with  some  close- 
ness that  nature  which  is  before  Iheir  eyes.  We 
are  told  of  Michael  AngelOy  that  ''  his  people  are 
a  superior  order  of  beings;**  that  "  there  is 
nothing  about  them,  nothing  in  tha  air  of  their 
^  actions,  or  their  attitudes,  or  the  style  and  cast 
'^  of  their  very  limbs  or  features,  that  puts  one 
'*  in  mind  of  their  belonging  to  our  own  species^^ 
If  this  be  the  character  of  that  painter's  works,  I 
must  confess,  for  my  own  part,  tiiat  I  should  be 
disposed  to  turn  from  them  to  those  of  the  charm- 
ing artist^  whose  words  I  quote,  where  we  see 
human  nature  impraoedj  but  not  forgotten.  I  am 
very  well  content  to  be  reminded  of  my  own  spe- 
cies, BS  he  reminds  me  of  them.  But  this,  at 
least,  is  certain,  that  such  a  character,  applied  to 
a  Tragic  Poet^  would  be  the  severest  censure  that 
criticism  could  pronounce  *• 

^  Sir  Jo8«  Reynolds's  Discourses^  &c.  p.  170. 

•  The  writer  just  quoted,  among  other  excellent 
observations  on  this  subject,  in  his  notes  on  Du  Fresnoy, 
allows,  that,  even  in  paintingf  '^  a  dash  of  individuality  is 
^'  f  ometipies  necessary  to  give  an  interest  J* 
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NOTE    238* . 

P.  191.    But,  as  Xeicophanks  says,  &c* 

Thus  all  the  MSS.  and  editions.  Victorias  pro- 
posed— aAX'  «  2A^H  r«^c:  and  supported  his 
conjecture  by  the  following  fragment  of  Xen(h 
phaneSj  preserved  in  Sext  Empiricus,  to  which  he 
supposes  Aristotle  to  allude : 

Km  t0  fcflr  ^y  SA^££  9rig  iviff  IJiv,  ih  rvq  \<;M 

£1  ya^  Kou  ru  fuiKigM  TTXOI  rrr^Wfjuam  uicw^ 
AvtO^  cybtuc  vx  ^i,  JoxOb  ^*  vm  *nmTi  rBTvxrcu\ 

Few  conjectural  emendations  invite  assaat  by  a 
more  reniarkaUe  union  of  ingenuity  and  proba- 
foilil^  :  and)  as  it  appears  to  me,  that^  without 
mnne  emendation,  nothing  consistent  or  sitis&otoiy 
can  be  made  of  the  passage^  we  need,  I  think) 
have  little  scruple  in  admitting  the  reading  of 
VictCNrius  as  true,  till  manuscript  authority  pro^ 
duces  something  better. 

Xenophanes  is  here  uitroduced,  probably,  be* 
cause  he  had  written  against  the  theology  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod  \    Tiie  following  lines  are 

quoted  from  him  by  Sextus  Empiricus : 

Ucarrtt 

"-■-■-•  —  — .. -    --   ■■  ^ 

*  The  sente  is—*'  Concerning  the  nature  of  the  Gods, 
^  and  of  die  universe,  nothing  ever  has  been,  or  ever 
^  can  be,  ckar^  known  by  man.  For  should  we  even 
''  chance  to  guess  the  triithy  we  cannot  know  it  to  be  the 
'*  truth.     All  18  mere  opinion** ^ 

*  Diog.  Lairt.Xyi.  1%. 
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*Of<ra  Trap  avdouTroio'tv  ovetieu  K»t  ^>oy^  tcif 
KAEHTEIN,  MOIXETEIN  «,  xxt   AAAH- 

AOT£  AIUTETEIN*. 
By  alluding  to  those  other  verses,  where  he  de- 
scants on  the  unceitainty  and  obscurity  of  all 
inquiries  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  Gods,  and 
asserts,  that  all,  on  that  subject,  is  mere  conjecture 
and  opinion,  Aristotle  seems,  slily  enough,  to  have 
intended  to  make  Xenophanes  answer  himself; 
and  to  excuse  Homers  theology,  e^en  by  the 
testimony  of  one  who  had  been  most  for^iard  to 
condenm  it  "  These  may  be  opinions  taken  up 
at  random,  as  Xenophanes  says ;  and  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  Gods  may  be  the  true : — ^but, 
as  he  himself  ownSj  these  are  matters  not  dearly 
knawtu — AAA'  i  901^  rah, — Homer  was  there- 
fore right,  as  a  Poet,  in  following  popular 
",  tradition  and  belief  ^" 

Aristotle  also  alludes  here,  without  doubt,  to 
the  objections  of  Plato,  De  Repub.  II.  p.  150,  &c. 
ed.  Massey. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  mention  one  curious  maxim 
©f  Xenophanes  about  drinking,  which  we  find  in 
some  pleasant  elegiac  lines  preserved  in  Athaiaeus. 
It  was  his  opinion,  it  seems,  that  no  man  had 
drunk  too  much,  provided  he  was  able  to  walk 
home  zvithout  a  guide.  ^.   . 

*  Sec  the  Poem  Philosophica of  H.  Stephens,  p.  36.  where 
other  fragments  of  this  philosopher  are  collected. 

•*  See  REMARK  32.  p.  467  of  this  volume. 
▼OL.  H.  B  B  8 
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Ou%'  vfS^ig  :7nvav  S*  onotrov  fjLiv  Ix^v  cipy,oi9 
0/jc«J'  ANET  riPOnOAOT. 

And  whsit  says  the  severe  and  mo7^al  Plato  on 
this  subject? — He  forbids  young  men  this  indul- 
gence, but  allows  it  to  old': — fAi^n^  it^  kxi  TfoXxt^mm^ 
roir»f»7eM  TON  NEON  iwiyjk^o^i.  Till  the  age 
of  1 8,  he  allows  no  wine ;  for,  to  drink  it  at  that 
time  of  life,  he  says,  is  "  addbig  Jire  to  JirCj  both 
'*  in  body  and  inind.'^ — iruj  Im  wuj  o;^iTcu«y,  iIc  rt 
to  o-ufAXf  KM  rfi¥  ^v^nv.  From  1 8  to  30,  a  ?ik)&- 
rate  use  of  wine  might  be  allowed: — oivs  yfuc<rO«i 
V«  METPIOT.     At  40,  and  after,  it  might  be  used 

in  B.  jolly  kind  of  way — tU  ^otiftap  • «rf  dtm^M 

ifAA^f  xKt  ivc^vfAioti  AH0HN  yiyvio^ai,  fAaXaxwrs^oir 

riifi^Qv  iurt^tvrXy   y^yyofXivov  *    xa»  stw?    lurXoforifot 

fiy«i.     For  wine,  says  he,  was  given  to  man,  as — 

fOtgfAOLXOIf ilTlXSfOlf  TUf    TIT  FHPAZ    ftUpif OTHr^. 

— De  Leg.  II.  p.  666.  ed.  Serr. 

KOTE    239. 

P.   192^     Whether    wuat    is    said,    or 

1)0  NE,  &c. 

I  believe  Victorias  is  right  in  referring  this  to 
the  accusation,  or  iTriTftjEAuo'ic,  which  Aristotle,  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  expresses  by  m  |3xa/3i(ft. 
**  Arbitror  autem  rationem  banc  pertinere  ad  for- 
*'  mam  earn,  quam  vocavit,  «?  |3x«psf«.  Docet 
"  exumnUQC,  si  poeta  arguitqr,  quod  personam      1 

<<  aliquam 
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*^  aUquam  ihduxerit,  quas  quippiam  dizerit  aut 
^*  fecerit,  quod  inerit6  reprehendi  possit,  aut  spe- 
^^  cietn  habeat  nocendij  quomodo  illiid  defendi 
^^  purg^ique  debeat."  p.  278.  It  is  true,  tlie 
mard  fiKafii^Qp  does  not  here  occur :  but  Aristotle 
uses  other  words,  as  synonymous,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  chapter ;  as,  f««x'ii(»«,  w0vnn» '  ^^^  hete^ 
the  saoDie  thing  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
moral  expressions,  f^n  xoAwf,  and  ^avA^y.  And 
though  this  solution  cannot,  that  I  see,  be  consi*- 
dered  as  arising  from  the  application  of  any  of 
the  three  principles  Isud  down  at  the  beginning  of 
the  chapter,  yet  it  seems  plainly  connected^  as  I 
have  observed  in  the  notes  on  the  translation,  with 
what  precedes. 

NOTE   240. 

P.  193.  For  the  solution  of  some  ob- 
jections, WE  MUST  HAVE  RECOURSE  TO  THE 
DICTION. 

• 

T»  Jii,  v(o$  Tuv  Xi^iy  Sfayr»  in  hoiXMnt^  So,  un- 
doubtedly, the  passage  should  be  punctuated;  not, 
as  in  some  editions,  very  absurdly,  rot  i%  ir^oc  tdv 
Xi^iy,  i(wr»  hi  iiuXvnv :  of  w  hlch^  the  fair,  and 
only  fair,  translation  would  be — "  Those  objec- 
'"  tions,  which  relate  to  the  diction,  we  must  solve 
"  by  looking  at  them^V  Goulston,  who  adopts 
this  perverse  construction,  is  forced  to  supply : — 

"  his 


■  ••  Quae  vero  ad  dictionem  pertinent,  oportct  intuentem 

^  solvere*'  Ed.  Cantab,  I J%S* 
YOU  lU  C  C 
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*^'  his  moAs  intuentetti:'^  and  Heinsius  has  ioserteH 
vTfiK  in  his  text ;  on  what  authotity,  I  know  noL 
But  the  trae  construction  certainly  is,  a^utm  ir^ oc 
Tw  x$^i9—i.  e.  by  having  an  eye  to,  or,  consailerbg 
*^  the  diction.'*  And  so  the  passage  was,  long 
ago,  well  explained  by  Victorius ;  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  Castelvetro,  Piccolomini,  and  Bfeni.-^ 
Daciek*,  though  he  translates  rightly,  mi^talres  tbb 
sense  with  those^  whose  translation  is  wrong.  He 
supposes  Aristotle  here  to  be  sugg^ting  answers 
t6  objections  against  the  diction.  But  tlie  instances^ 
might  have  set  him  right;  none  of  them  appearing 
to  be  criticisms  on  the  diction,  but,  all  of  them, 
objieistions  to  tiie  sensCy  though  the  answers  are 
dmwn  from  the  diction.  Indeed  Dacier  seems  tb 
have  seen  this,  and  is  therefore  forced  to  make  the 
diction^  Ac^K,  include  the  thoughts,  tiamof ;  thus 
confounding  Aristotle's  dear  distinction  \ 

In  this  whole  chapter,  words  are  considered  no 
farther,  than  as  they  afford  the  means  of  obviatk^ 
objections  against  the  seme. 

NOTE   24K 

P.   195.    When   on   the   TaojAar  p£Am 

HIS   ANXIOUS   EYE,   &C. 

p 

The  censure,  here,  is  generally  supposed  to  hai« 
fallen  on  the  word  a9f urai,  and  the  absurdity  of 
making  AgametnnoD  see  the  Trojan  catep;  and 

the 

^  "  La  diction  a  deux  parties ;  car  ellc  comprend  onfi- 

^  nairemeat  kspemiis  &  rexpression/^  /.  468^*  ncuaj* 

*  « 
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tiie  Grecian  ifieet,  by  ni^t,  antl  when  he  was 
^hut  up  in  his  tent  To  this,  Aristotle  is  under- 
stood to  reply,  that  the  word  is  metaphoricdi  be 
8tf w  with  his  mnifs  eye, — For  my  part,  I  would 
much  rather  confess,  that  I  do  not  understand  the 
instance  at  ail,  than  suppose  the  philosopher  ca- 
pable qS  thus  explaining  away  one  of  the  fuiest 
descriptive  touches  in  the  whole  IKfld.  The 
entire  pussctge  is  this ; 

Hroi  or  fc  trtdiov  ro  T^ciikoy  uOpjtrta, 

AuXtay  trvfiyyuv  r  cvo^y^'^^aJoi'  r  ap6(ta7fca'y, 

/7.K.  V*  11. 

I  can  hardly  think  it  possible  for  any  man,  of 
the  Itost  taste,  to  read  these  lines,  and  understand 
thefh  to  express  merely  the  thoughts  of  Agamem- 
non. Mr.  Pope,  who  has  shewn  so  much  taste 
in  ihaking  the  most  of  all  Homer's  picturesque 
descriptiosis  \  has,  in  his  translation,  done  ample 
justice  to  this.  Yet,  in  the  note  \  this  cruel  mt^ 
taphorical  sponge  is  stpplled,  without  compunction, 
tit)dn  the  supposed  Authority  df  Aristotle ;  though, 
Sfter  all^  the  evident  corruption  and  deficiency  of 
thii  wbde  passage  leaves  it  dubious,  whether  thSs, 

or, 


^ 


*  See  Diss.  L  vol.  i.  f*  46,  ice 

^  IL  X.  s.  I3«  where,  ia  die  note,  this  explaoadoil  by 
mititph^  is  given  with  seeming  acquiescence.  In  Clarke^s 
Homer,  too,  it  is  adopted,  and  ^M^nrat  is  explained, 
'^  luuiiM  videret :  i«e»m  circumspectaret  Kmaiurafofm 
^  d/ifrm    druUt^  PjMic.  cap.  xxv." 
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or,  indeed,  any  other  meaning,  assigned,  or  assifff 
able,  be  the  tiue  one. 

All,  in  this  description,  seems  clearly  literaL 
The  verb,  aS^ no-^i,  is  no  where  in  Homer,  I  be- 
lieve, applied  to  mental  vision.  Still  less  is 
t»ufA»^tp  applicable  to  mere  thought^  or  recoHection. 
And  what,  after  all,  is  Agamemnon  made  to  uef 
Only  what  he  might  easily  see,  even  as  be  lay  on 
his  couch — the  ^res  of  the  Trojan  camp.  Ad^ 
to  this,  the  sense  still  more  evidently  Uteral  of  what 
follows — of  his  hearing  the  military  music  ^,  and 
"  the  busy  hum  tfmen.'* 

There  are  few  descriptions  in  Homer,  that,  to 
me,  appear  more  beautiful  than  this  little  military 
night-scene.  Whatever  may  be  supposed  with 
respect  to  Agamemnonj  we,  who  read,  are  made 
to  seej  and  hear.  But,  take  away  the  literal 
sense,  ax\d  you  take  away,  with  it,  the  whole 
beauty  of  the  passage. — And,  after  all^  what  is 
the  difliculty?  Agamemnon,  though  retired  to 
his  tent,  was  kept  awake  by  bis  anxiety.  The 
enemy  was  not  far  off;  and  he  apprdiended 
the  design  of  some  nocturnal  incursion  "*.  In 
this  situation,  is  it  difficult  to  imagine,  that  he 
might  frequently  rise,  and  look  with  an  anxious 

eye 

^  Pope  has  expressed  diis,  I  diink,  in  a  very  happy 
line: — 

**  Hears  in  the  passing  wind  (heir  music  Uow." 

*  Auopents  ¥  w^  o^sSbf  eurroK,  Ht  rt  HfUf,  * 
Mil  v»i  MM  &a  novra  (naomKr^n  (Mx^^tou.  v.  loo,  loi. 
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eye  towards  tlie  Trojan  camp,  and  towards  the 
ships? — ^for  this  is  all  which  the  expressions,  ££ 
^f^iojr  ofOf ntffii— E£  luaf  Moh — here  imply.  Nor  is 
it  at  all  improbable,  that  he  might  have  these  Views 
as  be  lay  upon  his  bed,  through  windows,  or 
apertures,  made  perhaps  for  that  very  purpose. 
The  commentators  seem  to  have  thought  only  of 
a  modern  oiEcei^,  snugly  shot  up  in  a  close  and 
comfortable  tent,  and  disturbed  by  no  fear,  but 
that  of  a  sore  throat,  or  the  rheumatism.  The 
tents  of  the  antients  were  mere  huts,  or  hovels '. 
The  marquee  oi  Achilles  bimsdf,  as  it  b  minutely 
^  described  by  Homer^  seems  to  have  been  little 
better  than  a  cow-house. 

As  I  have  given  the  passage  from  Homer,  the 
reader  •  may  not  be  disjdeased  to  compare  that 
sketch  with  a  far  more  finished  and  exquisite 
fught-piecey  but  of  the  same  kind,  by  our  own 
great  Poet 

From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of 
'  The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds,  [night, 

That  the  fix'd  centinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other  s  watch  :    • 
fire  answers^/^ ;  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber'd  face: 

Steed 

*  '*  Trojanis  temporibus,  ientoria  nonduin  erant  iintea. 
**  Achivorum  ftTuaicu  stipitibus  iignisque  cgnstabant^  vimim 
"  inlertexto^  humoque  aggesta ;  adeoque  tuguria  potius.'* 
Heyne  ad  Virgil,  jEn.  I.  Excurs.  16. 

'  //.  n.  449.  Pope's  transU  XXIV.  553,  and  the  note. 
VOL.  II.  c  c  3 
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Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful  neighs. 
Piercing  the  night  s  dull  ear ;  and  fix)nn  the  tents, 
The  armourers,  accomplishing  the  knights, 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up. 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation  '•  Henry  V.  Ja  iv. 

NOTE  242. 
P.  1 95.     A\jiKw  9M(iyyw  V  iiMtiw. — B.  K.  v.  13. 

— So  Aristotle.     In  our  editions  o(  Homer,  the 
whole  line  is — 

I  cannot  8^ee  with  those  conunentators  who 
take  the  objection  here  to  &11  upon  the  word 
i¥9n»f  which  means,  voice,  '^  &  ne  se  dit  propre- 
"  ment,"  says  Dacier,  "  que  des  kommtsr  This 
would  be  a  mere  wrhal  objection ;  for  the  meaxh 
ing  is  plain  enough.  But  Aristotle,  as  I  have 
already.observed,  is  not  here  considering  criticisms 
on  the  diction,  but,  such  criticisms  on  the  lhm%%my 
or  tkoughtBy  as  may  be  obviated  by  means  of  the 
diction. 

Farther;  he  is  here  shewing,  how  objections 
may  be  removed  by  having  recourse  to  meta- 
phor^— by  saying,  "the  expression  is  not  to  be 
"  taken  in  its  proper^  but,  in  its  metaphorical 
"  sense."  But  Daciers  explanation  makes  the 
objection  to  be,  not  the  impropriety  of  the  literal 
sense,  (for  that  was  out  of  the  question  here), 
but  only  the  impropriety,  or  harshness,  of  tba 

ntetiig>kor; 

<  See  &£MARK  33.  p,  467  of  dm  vol. 
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n^tapJtor  \  and ,  the  answer^  Recording  to  him,  is 
no  other,  than  a  denial  of  the  charge,  and  a  justi- 
fication of  the  metaphor.  And  this  wiU  be  equaUy 
tbe  cafe,  whether  we  take  Aristotle's  quotation  as 
it  stands — rM^iyyuv  V  ifMtio^ — or  suppose  him  to 
mcan^  vx^iyy»¥  r  In^Vj  a^  we  read  it  in  our  edi-' 
tions :  except,  that  tbe  former  would  be  much  the 
bolder  and  harsher  metaphor  of  tbe  two. 

So  much  then  for,  what  the  criticism  was  not. 
What  it  wasy  mast  always,  I  fear,  in  the  present 
c<»iditiQn  of  the  text,  remain  a  problem.  One 
conjecture  only  occurs  to  me,  and  that,  such  as  I 
cannot  take  upon  me  to  offer  with  any  degree;  of 
confidence.  Perhaps  Aristotle  had,  origiqaljy, 
quoted,  or  meant,  at  least,  to  vef&c  to^  the  wbple 
verse,  as  we  read  it;  and  tbe  censure  might  .be 
pointed  at  the  expression-«**OMAAON  r  ayt^ cmtwit. 
Tbe  proper  and  derivative  sense  of  ififiti^  seems 
to  be  d)at  of  a  crowds  a  multitude f  a  heap  * ;  .its 
secondary  sense,  by  a  commcm  metonymy  of 
came  for  effect y  the  murmur^  or  tumult^  occasioned 
by  a    multitude.      So  Hesjfchius :   *0/a«^  — ^ 

(l.)  A©POI2I2,  (2.)  0OPTBOX.  (l,)  OXAOS, 
(2.)  TAPAXOS.— ITPATOD,    «Vo    t«,  ©/«.— Per- 

haps,  then,  some  hypercritk  might  take,  or  chuse 
to  take,  tbe  word  here  m  its  primary  sen^,  of 
nmltitude^  and  ask,  how  Agamemiion  could,  by 

pight, 

^  In  the  Orphean  Jrgonautics,  v.  112,  ^Iro^tfofa  'OMA- 
AO£,  occurs,  for  ^^  a  heap;  of  (and."  Jpolloru  Rhodiu$ 
a8«$  tb«  word  in  the  same  sense — as,  1.  347.  IV.  198. 
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night,  perceive  and  **  wonder  at^  the  multitudt  of 
men  ?  6au/cA«^fy — ifAotiov  dvi(uir(^¥.  To  this  it  would 
be  a  proper  answer,  to  say— you  mistake  the 
meaning  of  the  word  oiaoJop  :  it  is  not  used  here 
in  its  proper  sense,  of  a  muUit^uley  but,  in  its  me- 
taphorical sense,  for  the  effect  produced  by  the 
wices  and  the  bustle  of  a  multitude.  The  cri- 
ticism, I  confess,  would  be  frivolous  enough ;  yet 
not  more  so  than  many  others,  to  which  Aristotle 
has  condescended  to  furnish  answers.  It  will 
perhaps  be  thought  a  more  solid  objection  to  my 
conjecture,  that  the  word,  i/Aoi^j  seems  to  be 
constantly  used  by  Homer  in  the  secondary  sense. 
So^  //.  M.  47 1 . — B.  96.  —  Od.  K.  556  :  Ki»vfAS9»9 
r  Irafosv  OMAAON  KAI  AOTHON  AKOT2A2L   Nor 

can  I  say,  that  I  have  found  any  instance  in 
Homer y  of  this  word  used*  in  its  primary  sense.' 
The  other  sense  may,  therefore,  appear  too  com- 
mon and  established  to  have  admitted  of  any  dif- 
,  ficulty.  But  to  this  circumstance,  a  critic,  disposed 
to  cavil,  and  furnished  with  sufficient  authorities 
for  the  primary  sense  from  other  authors,  may 
easily  be  imagined  to  have  paid  no  regard. 

NOTE,  243. 
P.  195.     All,  is  put  fob  makt — . 

TO  yof  IIANTES,  «irri  rs  IIoXAx,  xarct  lAiretffm^ 

tlcnrm.  The  word,  v»rrcf,  does  not  occur  in  any 
of  the  preceding  examples.  But,  says  M.Batteux, 
it  is  virtually  contained  in  the  first  example — 

AAAOl 
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AAAOI  (AiP  fa  Osoft   n  xa»    dvtfify  &C. — for  aXXoi 

means  IIANTBS  oAAm.  ^*  Aratote  traduit  rid6ey 
&  non  le  mot.''  Dacier  understands  the  passage 
in  the  same  manner.  Tliis  explanation  appears  to 
me  forced  and  improbable.  Aristotle  says  plainly, 

TO  irarTic  -  -  -  ii(iit«i — i.  e.  "  the  zvard  Totvnf ;" 

and  I '  believe,  with  Victorius,  Piccolomini,  and 
Heinsius,  that  some  corresponding  example  is  lost, 
as  the  explanations  of  the  other  examples  appear 
to  be  likewise. 

KOTE  244. 

P.  1 96.     AIAOMEN  ^f  01  f u;^^  apfo^Oai. 

£«i    re     TTt^h    TO    vfMwyiQtt    rs    Ay«/*fjMiroip^,    tti 
•OTK  ATTOZ  i  Zm  iJiriif — 

iiWm   TAi    ENrnNIAi    ENETEAAETO  Mwa^.— 

De  Soph.  Elench.  p.  284^  ed.  Duval. — This  clearly 
confirms  the  common  explanation,  which  makes 
Hippias  substitute  MSiAtPy  the  infinitive,  (for  Mo- 
f*cv«f,)  used  imperatively,  instead  of  #iVe/*iv,  the 
first  person  plural  of  the  present  tense. 

A  very  curious  solution  this.  Jupiter  tells  no 
lie*  He  only  orders  the  dream  to  lie  for  him : 
"  Ce  qui  est  tris  Afferent"  says  Dacier;  "  car 
' '  alors  le  mensonge  ne  vient  pas  de  Jupiter,  il 
"  vient  du  songe.** — Dacier  tells  us  also,  that 
this  hemistich,  which  does  not  appear  in  our  copies 

of 
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of  Homer  *,  was  altered,  **  par  une  Jratukpiewc."^ 
I  cannot  see  any  great  piety  in  the  fraud ;  because 
nothing  appears  to  be  added  to  the  impie^  of  the 
passage  by  the  words  objected  to,  or  to  be  takeo 
from  it,  by  the  suppression  of  them.  If  tbe  worda 
were  in  Aristotle^  Homer,  they  were  probably  ia 
Plato  %  also.  Yet,  in  the  passage  at  the  end  o£ 
tbe  second  book  of  his  Republic^  where  he  alludes 
to  this  papt  of  Homer,  he,  very  properly,  takes 
no  notice  of  these  words,  but  censures  tbe  whole, 
circumstance,  of  Jupiter's  being  represented  as 
sending  such  a  deceitful  dream : — my  rs  Innrvur 

nOMIIHN  bVo  Ai^  ru  AyafjLtfjLwyi  ^. — ^Tbe  theology, 

indeed,  of  this  charming  writer,  was  of  a  very 
different  complexion  from  that  of  Hippias,  or  of 
Dacier. — KofAiSn  »(»  i  0E02  airXsir  xai  ttXiittc,  h 
n  i(ytff  H«i  ff  Xoyy*  xoii  iti  avr^  fA^^fctreu,  irt 
«(AA«e  y^^tTAXfy  in  KOtroi  f  cevrariM;,  rri  x«rA  A«y«(^ 

NOTE  245. 

.  P.  196.     To  fM¥  or  xftT«vuttr«i  •/M/3fy. 

This  correction,  also,  of  Hippias,  is  somewhat 
iMFe  explicitly  mentioned,  2>e  <SbjMk.  Elench.  p,  2S4. 
Tbe  passage  was  censured  as  absurd^  (if  •rMrwc 
dpmora)  by  those  critics  who  read  I.    But  what 

the 

•Instead    of  it,  we  read — TfutM   Jt  imfc'  Ifuvisi. 
ILK  15. — See  Clarke's  note, 
^  P.  154,  ed.  Mass.  *  HU. 
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the  absurdity  wfis,  we  are  not  UM  by  Aristotle. 
His  commentators  tdl  us^  tbat  it  coDWtjed  ib  first 
calling  tlie  post  "  dry,''  «v*i» ',  and  then  saying — 
't  tvbere  it  was  ratted  by  rain.^  I  ouonot  say 
I  comprehend  this.  Are  rattemwu  and  drj/tie^g, 
as  Beni  very  well  asks,  incompatible  ? — Nor  is  it 
dear,  what  construction^  or  what  sense,  was  given 
to  the  passage,  by  those  whp  read  I,  instead  of  J* 
— But  the  reader  will  hardly  thank  me  for  detain- 
ing him  with  a  dissertation  upon  a  rotten  post 

NOTE  246. 
p.  196.  And  mix'd  befork  vnmix'o. 

Zu(»  n  ra  le^ip  AKPHTA,  [AaXX«TTo»T»  xiAsuts?  : 

for  so  the  verse  is  completed,  in  Smplicim  and 
Athetums.']  Thb  seems  tb^  best  f^nd  most  au* 
thentic  reading,  and  pacier's  th^  most  reasonable 
explapation.  The  meaning  of  the  words,  {;«!««, 
^ft^ors/ioy,  was  matter  Qf  gre^t  dispute  cmp^g  the 
antients  themselves.  See  Pluti^rch's  Sjprqm. 
JProb.  V.  4. — M-  Batteux,  taking  it  tp  mean  pure^ 
unmivedt  reads,  consistently  with  that  idea,  for 
dxfnrccj  KEKPATO.  But,  that  this  word,  whf^tever 
it  was,  nieant  tmmmd,  seems  plain  frotp  the  pas- 
sage of  Atlmieus,  p.  423,  424,  about  Th^o^ 
phra^tus ;  who,  it  seans,  in  a  treatise  on  drunken- 
ness^ 


i^m^ 


•  The  lines  arc — 

Enixe  iws99  alk9^  wrw  r  6fyUi\  vfrif  eufKt 

H  9fi/®-,  n  vamu  n  /buy  «  umaTnjkrai  ii*$(^- 
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nesSf  adduced  these  very  lines  of  Empedocki  to 
prove/  that  the  meaning  of  l^i^fxifw  was^  not^iire 
ifvine^  but  wine  nixed  with  water. 

The  expressioDi  #t#xx«rT«irr«  itfXfvts^^  seems  to 
prove,  as  Dacier  has  explained  it^  that  the  second 
verse  was  not  intended  merely  as ,  explanatory  re- 
petition,  in  other  terms^  of  the  change  described  in 
the  first,  but  as  descriptive  of  a  contrary  change ; 
an  interpretation  which  is  somewhat  supf>orted  by 
the  two  following  lines  of  the  same  Poet,  on  the 
same  subject : — 

AAAOTE  fMv,  (pikomnTi  cvvt^x^fuv  tig  a  avearra, 
AAAOTE  i*  AT,  itx    o^^^    ^(^[Uvm  houB* 

— and,  perhaps,  still  better,  by  the  lines  quoted  by 
Aristode,  Pkys.  Auscult.  VIII.  p.  408.  The  ex- 
pression— MA90N  i^war  Avotv — is  well  explained 
by  Casaubon,  upon  Athenseus,  p.  718, — *' f^g^w, 
'*  pro  iloAuo'atv,  aut  mfvxiio-»ir: — didicermt  €S$e^ 
*'  pro  erant,  vel  sokbant,  esse,''  &c.  See  also  the 
verses  just  referred  to,  in  the  Pkys.  AuscuU. 
where  the  same  expression  occurs*— MEMABHKB 

Of  JiAif fo-K  and  a^y(ftf>K,  and  the  ambiguity  of 
punctuation^  as  a  source  of  sophistical  argumen- 
tation, more  may  be  seen,  if  it  be  thought  worth 
seeing,  Khet.  IL  24.  p.  580.  De  Soph.  Eknch. 
p.  284,  288,  303,  ed.  Dtpod. 

•  Pois.  PhiUs.  H.  St^.  p.  ai. 
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KOTE  247. 
P.  197.      To  AMBIGUITY — . 

Aj»f  iPoXi«9  r.  ^.  such  ambiguity,  as  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  different  senses  of  singk  wards, 
(which  Aristotle  calls  ifAmviAta,)  but  on  the  dif- 
ferent  senses,  of  which  two  or  more  words  are 
capabky  independently  of  their  punctuation.  See, 
De  Soph.  Elench.  I.  cap.  iv.  which  clears  up  his 
distinctions,  between  ^iaipc(rK,  d[AfiPo\i»,  ifAmu" 
[Aiatf  &C. 

NOTE   248. 
P,    J  97.       WhATEVEE    is     P0UB5D    out     TO 
DRINK  AS  WINE. 

Upon  V.  363  of  Od.  XI.  ( — Tttfarrctg  alioira  olvoir —  ) 

£ustathius  says — rsririy,  f/43aAAoirTac  ut  H^arngn^ : 
and  Gataker  remarks,  on  occasion  of  the  same 
passage — "  to  xc^f^y,  sive  xifowai,  licet  miscere 
^^  proprie  significet,  usurpatur  tamen  simplidter 
**  aim  T»,  iyx"*^  ***  tifovott  iriyciy*  pro  infundere, 
''  in  calicem  sciL  sive  cyathum,  et  bibendum  por^ 
**  rigere*/"  As  a  proof  that  the  verb  was  so 
used^  without  the  idea  of  miring^  we  meet  with  it 
applied  to  nectar : 

— KEPASSE  ii  vncrof  ^u6^.    Od.  E.  93. 
The  Gods  hardly  drank  nectar  and  water. — But  it 
is  even  applied  to  pure  water  itself : 
6ufii)^f ^  K£PA£A£A  ttarrot  x^rO*  n  km  mfun. 

i.  €.  pouring  it  over  my  head  and  shoulders. 

Od.  K.  362. 

*  Sm  Clarke's  Homer* 
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KOTE    249. 

P.  197.    Hence  Gaktmebe,  &c- 

I  have  adhered,  without  scruple,  to  the  tcans- 
position  mentioDed  in  Mr.  Winstanleys  note*; 
which  had  been  proposed,  I  know  not  by  whon^ 
before  Victorius  published  his  commentary.  Vic- 
tonus  opposes  it ;  but,  I  think,  without  sufficient 
reason.  Piccolomini  saw,  and  has  well  defended, 
the  necessity  of  it,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  ob- 
vious.   I  would  read  the  whole  passage  thus: 

T»  iiy  x»T«  TO  IJ^  T1K  Xf^c«(*  0(09,  r«»  IfiniCf 
TO]   xixfWfbjMi^oy,   oiirov    fci^-Uf  fMft*   St»'  ^mtm    i 

Hty  viToitrjKi, 

This  £flers  frbni  Mr.  Winstanl^'s  arrangemetO^ 
only  wi&k  resfiigct  <6  the  words^— siii  ^  m  rm 
yiy  kc.  which  appear  to  me  to  b&aag  to  tb^  sin- 
gle example  immediately  preceding  tb6m  in  (lie 
editions.  The  commentators  agreiiefy  I  tUnk,  in 
tuaking  them  refer  to  all  the  examples.  But  I  can- 
not be  persuaded,'  that  Aristotle,  after  formally  pro- 
posbg  the  s9<9f»  Xf^f 0^,  as  ^idistmet  solntioD,  would 
immediately  sa^,  that  0U  the  instaAees  he  givte 

might 


*  £i<;  Or.  1780,  ^.  307. 
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might  as  well  be  defended  x»rat  lAtrafofav.  I  un- 
derstand him  to  ^y  —  '^  though  this  example, 
**  mdeed,  may  also  be  defended  by  metaphor.'* 
The  expression  confirms  this  : — flu  ^  ap  TOTTO 

Besides,  there  seems  to*  be  a  pretty  phun  reason, 
why  this  instance  might  be  considered'  ad  a  meta- 
phor^ and  the  others  not  so.  Nectar  was  the 
tmne  of  the  Gods ;  and  the  resemblance  was  suf- 
ficiently obvious,  Xxf  make  .the  subsliCa^ioiv  of  die 
one  for  tiie  o^r  an  easy  metaphor.  With  the 
Other  examples  the  case  ift  dtfi^rent.*  JBi^ass  ^Ad 
iron  are  iiKfeed-,  eaeh  ol  titesiy  fgfmts  of  mads. 
But  the  cotiimM  gems  is  XMgemral  to  coftstitaMe 
Ihfit  obnoM  reeemtikiiice  which  r»  rotfuieitle  to  a 
metaphor.  l%eir  likeness,  to  use  the  philoso* 
pher's  own  language,  is  not  perceived  by  thegtnus^. 
Oil  and'  vinegar  are  bolJi  liquids ;  yet  the  substi- 
tution of  the  one  fdr  the  other  would. make  a  wty 
strange  sort  of  ibetaphor ;  because  they  have  no 
$ther  resemblance  to  each  bther,  but  as  liquids^ 
Hence,  Aristotle  denominates  such  substitutions 
not  metaphors,  but  customary  modes  of  speech ; 
both  because  the  resemblance  is  not  obvious  enough 
for  metaphor,  and  because,  as  the  nilme  impKes, 
fhey  are  coihmitnt  and  established ex^Tess\ons,(KVfia,) 
however,  in  themselves,  improper. 


If  A  Ki^ai    Mi 
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NOTE    250. 

P.  198.     The  meaning  is,  va«  stopped 

ONLY,   OE  REPELLED. 

Dacier  supposes  the  critics  to  have  objected  to 
the  improbability  of  a  long  spear's  remaining 
fixed  iQ  a  shield,  like  an  arrow,  or  light  dart 
I  cannot  so  conceive  it  The  lines  themselves  are 
the  best  comment  here. 
OuJs  rvr  Anfiioo  im!p^ov9*  oQf  1/109  iyx!^ 

H^cof '  hfu  'mm  'fnvx^f  ifxaso-s  KvX>iOiro^, 

//.  T.  267,  &c. 

The  shield  was  composed  of  five  plates;  the 
two  first,  of  brass ;  the  two  vmemu^^  next  the 
body,  (for  that '  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  ,tvM*  ^) 
of  tin^  xoo^o-iTCf  ofto  ^ ;  and  one  in  the  middle,  of 
£cid;  and  there  the  spear  was  stopped :  iHi  f 
Ux^r9.  Now  this  mi^t  mean,  Huck^  or,  vas 
fastened^  in  it ''.     But  thb,  it  was  objected,  wolld 

hai^ 

^  Ic  may^  however,  mcm-^within  the  brass  plates,    i 
so,  we  must  understand  the  two  external  plates,  on  ii 
opposite  sides  of  the  shield,  to  have  been  irasiy  and  tn 
two  iron^  within,  and  contiguous  to,  them.     lo  eithel 
case,  the  plate  of  gold  will  be  the  tlurd  and  middle  plate.  '• 

^  Meaning,  I  suppose,  according  to  the  U®-  xtH»i,  iron. 

'  As,  by  the  way,  the  same  word  clearly  appears  to 

mean 
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hare  been  a  manifest  contradiction ;  for  Hornet 
had  jsaid,  not  only  that  the  gold  stopped  it — 
y(jpiv^  yaf  igvxetxi — ^but,  fltiU  more  expressly,  tha^ 
the  spear  penetrated  two  of  the  plates,  and  that 
the  three  others  remained  unpierced^r  But  the 
spear  could  not  well  be  Jived^  or  fasteml,  in  the 
plate  of  gold,  which  was  the  third,  without  pierc* 
ing  it — And  thus  the  objection  appears  to  have 
been  rightly  understood  by  Vtctorius  and  Gotdston. 

NOT£  251. 
P.  199.     Of  how  many   Imfferent  sen^ 

AES,  &c. 

I  may  say  with  Victorius,  "  Mc  locus  vahR  me 
torsit.^    The  words  are  these; — to  h,  nrotr^x^ 

x»T  arrixf  V. — In  this  passage,  as  in  many  others, 
there  is  just  glimpse  enough  of  some  meaning,  to 
mock  a  commentator  with  the  hopes  of  discovery, 
and  to  deprive  him  of  the  comfort  of  doing  at 
once,  what,  after  all  his  efforts,  he  will  probably 
find  himself  obliged  to  do  at  last — of  abandoning 
the  passage  as  unintelligible.  For  my  own  pait,  I 
do  not  see  one  clear  and  satisfactory  sense,  that 
can.  be  made  of  the  words,  without  conjectural 
emendation ;  and  if  we  open  that  door,  we  sliall 

be, 

mean  in  a  similar  passage,  IL  H.  248.  ^  But^  there,  it  is 
Qsed  with  the  preposition  w. 

EN  Til  y  ifHofiam}  ptm  DXETO. 
VOL.  (I,  D  D 
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be,  again,  confounded  by  the  number  of  d£fierent 
senses  \<^hich  ingenuity  may  propose,  with  equal 
pretensions  to  our  acceptance. 

Dacier  translates  thus :  ^*  £t  le  plus  court 
*^  moyen  de  se  tirer  de  ces  endroits^  c'est  de 
prendre  le  mot  dans  un  sens  tout  contraire  k 
celui  qu'on  lui  donne  ordinairement"  Piccolo* 
mini  and  fieni  understand  it  thus :  *'  How  many 
"  senses  a  word  admits  of,  may  best  be  known  by 
**  considering  the  significations  oppase4  to  iti* 
a  sense  preferable,  I  think,  at  least,  to  any  other 
that  has  been  offered,  because  it  certainly  does 

■ 

receive  some  support  from  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
Aristotle's  first  book  of  Topics  * ;  where  he  treats 
of  Homonymy^  or  eqtdvocationy  and  points  out  dii^ 
ferent  means,  by  which  we  may  discover,  what^ 
and  how  many,  different  senses  a  word  will  admit 
of;  and  among  these  is  the  rule  here  supposed  to 
be  alluded  to ;  u  e.  that  any  single  word  must  ad« 
mit  of  as  many  different  significations  as  are 
opposed  to  it.  As,  for  example,  to  the  word  acute, 
we  oppose,  sometimes  griwe,  sometimes  blunt, 
sometimes  dull,  or  stupid.  Acute  therefore  has,  of 
course,  three  different  senses,  corresponding  to 
those  three  opposite  senses. 

But  though  this  explanation  pf  the  passs^  must 
be  allowed  to  give  an  Aristotelic  naeaning,  yet  I 
cannot  think  it  a  meaning  that  arises,  fairly  and 
clearly,  from  the  text     In  particular,  the  express 

sion^ 

•  ?•  189.    Sec  Sfct.  a,  3. 
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siOQ,  KATA  rnv  [sciL  cvfia^iait — for  so  it  is  sup- 
plied— ]  KAT*  ANTIKPT,  has,  to  me,  a  very 
suspicious  appearance.  I  much  doubt,  whether 
Aristotle  would  have  used  the  word  dyr^xfv  to 
denote  contrariety  of  mearmgy  or  any  thing  but 
heal  opposition.  I  believe  he  would  have  used 
ivayrievj  or  ivrixitfj^ipov ;  as  he  does  constantly/  in 
those  parts  of  his  logical  works,  where  he  treats  of 
contrariety,  and  of  the  opposite  semes  of  words  ^ ; 
and  where  I  have  not  found  the  phrase  yn»r  ivrix^M^ 
once  made  use  of  in  that  sense. — However,  as  this 
inteipretation  seems  to  be  the  least  exceptionable 
of  any,  and  I  see  nothing  better  to  propose,  I  have 
admitted  it  in  my  version  :  but  I  should  certainly 
not  accuse  any  reader  of  being  very  fastidious^ 
if  he  preferred  ia  bjiank  to  this,  or  any  other  mean* 
ing,  that  has  been  given  to  this  dark  saying, — 
Emendatory  conjectures,  indeed,  have  occurred  to 
me,  as  to  others;  but  none  of  them  plausible 
enough  even  to  impose  upon  myself 


NOTK  252. 

P.  199.  AUOUE  FaOM  THESE  PREVIOUS 
DECISIONS  OF  THEIR  OWN. 

AoToi  KATA*H*I2;AMEN0I.  —  I  cannot  think 
this  word  so  free  from  all  difficulty  as  Mr.  Wi^i- 
stanley  does.  He  says,  "  Egregie  dictum  xxto^^ 
''  i);iif  ir«»/Aciroi,  ut  scusus  sit :  hi  perinde  ac  jtulice^ 

"  quidam 

■"  - 

*»  See  Topic  L  15,  above  referred  to;  and^  II.  7,  8,  et 

D  P  2 
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^^  quidam  decementes  ratiockMiCur^''  &i.— ^But  the 
question  is,  whe&er  the  word  w31  ^dont  dial 
seDse>  or  any  other,  tkan  that  of  ixmda/mmg^ 
passing  sentence  agdin^^  &c.  wMch  is  ocit  lb 
Aristode's  purpose  in  Ibis  places    The  ^ar  mxe^ 

o(  Harot^furcfft^poi  <puAX«)^»{^oirrai,  IS,  if  I   txiisitaka 

not,  ''  they  argue,  or  form  thear  eonduSMi,  qfi&\ 
or,  in  consequence  of,  having  condtmnei"^ — what  ? — 
We  must  necessarily  understand  tbem  to  Imsvt 
condenined,  either  the  pctssage  in  qiiestion,  of,  the 
opihim  cf  others  aboitt  the  sense  of  it  Sm 
Aristotle,  in  whait  follows,  says  plainly,  that  they 
condemned  the  passage,  or  the  opinions  of  otiberg 
relative  to  it,  in  consequence  of  their  '^fam  precon* 
ceived  and  erroneous  notiom ;  afid  tiie  idea  ef 
CQndemnationy  or  censure,  he#6,  wodld  "be  only  an 
awkward,  tautological  aiiticipation  of  the  •BRCTI* 
MA£IN,  oTy  vwipammf  i  t9  imm  ofWi,  Ivhieh  fei* 
lows.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  proposed 
correction  of  Hdnsius,  MAraSO^M^uiFOi,  must  be 
allowed  the  praise,  both  of  ingenuity  and  proba- 
bility. In  my  version,  however,  I  have  contented 
myself  with  making  the  best  I  cOiild  of  that  reading 
which  has  the  authority  of  all  the  manuscripts, 
and  all  the  commentators,^  except  rHeinsius,  on  its 
side. — Victorius  thinks  the  word  will  bear  the  sense 
of  **  cum  sententiam  tukrint ;"  but  he  adds—. 
^'  quamvis  in  prtepositione,  quiae  verbo  adjuncta 
^  ^st,  vis  insit  contra  aim  idJacicndiS 
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VOTE   253. 

1^.  199-200.      The     objectiok     itseii, 
therefore,    is   probably   founded    on   ▲ 

MISTAKE. 

**  ne  hie  locus  corruptus  mancusve  sifc'*  Victor. — 
To  gi?e  these  ^t)rds  any  meaning  that  may  not 
easily  be  controverted^  is^  I  believe,  impossible. 
I  have  made  them  say,  what  it  seems  to  me  most 
probable  that  the  author  nuxint  to  say :  ''  So  isix 
**  is  this  criticism  from  proving  Homer  to  be 
^  wrong,  that  it  is,  itself,  probably,  founded  on  a 
**  mistake." 

NOTE   254. 

P.  200.  The  imitations  of  poetry  should 

SESEMBLE  THE  PAINTINGS  OF  ZeUXIS — . 

Kou  '^fog  TO    /ScXr/py'    ro  yctf    7tu^otiuyfi»    $u 
i/l.  Satbeux    proposes   this    arrangement :  — 

AA^It   Ml  qr^of  ro  PcXti«v  '   to   yaf  wafatnyfAa  tu 

'  That  the  words,  reisrs;  f  tUxt^  iw  Zfu^K  iypotpn^ 
belong  to  the  second  way  of  defending  the  impossi- 
ble, by  referring  it  to  the  (SsXrioy — m  iu  eiy«i,  &c. 

seems 

So,  at  least,  the  passage  is  printed  in  the  edition  I  use 
of  M.Batteux's  Quatre  Poetiques,  (Paris  177 1,)  nof  as 
they  arc  quoted  by  Mr.  Winstanley,  p.  3O9. 

D  D  3 
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seems  clear.  Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  this,  as 
some  have  thought  it  \  that  Arbtotle  had  before 
mentioned  the  paintings  of  Zeu.ris^  as  deficient  in 
the  expression  of  the  manners*'.  For  it  by  no 
means  follows,  from  this  deficiency  of  Zeuxis  as  to 
vianncrsy  that  he  did  not  represent  «-f  oc  to  jSiAtiok, 
with  respect  to  beauty,  grace,  dignity  of  form  "*,  &c. : 
and  it  seems  to  be  this  kind  of  improvement,  in 
painting,  by  which  Aristotle,  here  and  elsewhere, 
illustrates  the  fAifATiVi^  PiXno^Q^  of  poetry.  Com- 
pare, particularly,  cap.  xv.  Ewti  it  iJ^n^iVi^  i^k  i 
Tf  «y.  P«At.  &c.  *. 

The  story  of  the  manner,  in  which  Zeuxis  is 
said  to  have  collected  the  jScAnov  for  his  famous 
picture  of  Helen,  is  well  known.  See  Cic.  de 
If  went.  IL  1.  Plin.  Nat!  Hist.  XXXV.  9. 
Bayle,  art.  Zeuxis. 

I  agree,  therefore,  perfectly  with  Mr.  Winstanley, 
that  the  words,  roisrs?  f  nuai  omi  Z.  fyg.  should  be 
transposed  :  but  I  do  not  see,  that  any  alteration, 
farther  than  the  mere  transposition,  is  necessary. 

I  would  read — AXXat  xai  vfoq  r%  fiiXnow'  [sciL  A» 
dyxyuii]  romrsg  i*  ihcti  \sciL  tii]  Sih^  Ziv^if  lyfct^w" 

■  ■'        ... .  ■  , , '     ■     „  «  ■  I        II  ■  IIP i 

•*  See  Goulston's  version  and  notes,   • 

•  Cap.  ill.  Transl.  vol.  i.  p.  1 1 9. 

^  Zeuxis  plus,  menibris  corporis  dedit,  id  ampiius  atqt» 
puguitius  ratus,  atque'  (ut  existiraant,)  Hom£RUM  secunis, 
cui  validissima  quasque  forma,  etiatn  in  foetniniSi  placet* 
QuintlL  XII.  10.  p.  627,  ed*  Giis. 

*  Transl.  voKi.  p.  146# 
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KOTE   255. 

P.  201.      To  OPINION,   OR  WHAT  IS  SAID  TO 
B£^   HAT    BE    REFERRED,  &C. 

Tlfos  i  ^aa-tf  r»  dkoyx :  [scil.  in  i¥Ctyu¥ :]  for  SO, 

I  think,  with  Mr.  Winstanley,  the  passage  is  to  be 
understood ;  and  so  it  is  explained  and  translated 
by  Castelvetro.  The  expression,  a  ^ «o-i,  or  oia 
^«eri,  is  used  by  Aristotle  as  synonymous  with 
io^cty  and  o*«  ^ox«.  Thus, — okx  ^AZI  x«<  AOKEI, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter :  and  afterwards — 

'  But  it  will  not,  I  think,  be  found  possible  to 
give  this  passage  a  consistent  sense,  unless  we  un- 
derstand him  to  meariy  what,  as  tlie  text  stands,  he 
does  not  expressly  sai/,  1.  e. — "  By  general  opinion 
^  we  may  excuse,  not  only  the  m9otvou  dhvarov,  but 
^^  even  such  things  as  are  manifestly  improbable, 
"  or  absurd."  As  if  he  had  written,  irfo^  i  ^ari, 
KAI  rck  eixoya.  And  thus  Goulston  has  supplied  : — 
**  Ad  ea  quae  aiunt,  [rediguntur  heec  qua  divi ;  et] 
^*  ilia,  quae  sine  ratione  sunt." 

NOTE    256. 

P.  "201.    When  things  are  said,  which 

APPEAR   TO    BE    CONTRADICTORT* 

Ta  i*  vvnavTioC  d^  cifii/4jv(a&— .      The  WOrds,  if 

fifii/*»«,  have  distressed  all  the  commentators; 
wd  no  sense;  which  they  have  laboured  to  force 

p  D  4  vpon 
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upon  the  expression^  is,  to  my  apprehensioD, 
satisfactory.  Heinsiuis  corifect6d  by  transposition — 
Tft  ^*  if  imi/arrM  ti(iijuc»« :  ^^  £a,  qiisB  tonquum 
**  subcontraria  dicta  videntur.** — An  easier  and 
more  probable  emendation,  I  think,  would  be — 
T«  f  THENANTiXlS  fi^ D^fva. 

NOTE    257. 

P.  201.    And  in  the  same  sense — . 

The  ivord  is,  wa-«ur«( :  ''  simili  Tmxfo,"  as  sdl  the 
commentators  render  it  I  cannot  say  I  have  been 
able  thoroughly  to  satisfy  myself,  as  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  expression,  from  any  thing  I  have 
found  in  Aristotle's  logical  works  \  If,  '^  in  the 
"  same  manner ^^'  does  not  mean,  "  in  the  same 
**  sensCy^  I  confess  I  do  not  know  what  it  means. 
\  understand  Aristotle  to  say,  that,  if  the  suiject 
of  the  propositions,  charged  with  being  contra- 
dictory, be  the  same,  and  spoken  of  in  the  same 
respect^  we  must  still  examine,  farther,  whether  the 
two  propositions  admit  of  a  sense  really  and  accu- 
rately opposite  to  each  other ;  which  cannot  be  the 
case,  unless  the  same  words,  in  each  proposition, 
have  exactly  the  same  sense.  And  this  meaning 
seems  to  be  supported  by  the  following  passage 
from  the  treatise  Ilf^i  E^fAfiyfiac: — Kai  W^  rzr^ 

ANTI^AZIS,    (nempe)   xurotfaTH  xcsi   diro^cta-if  au 
-myrixtifAiyM,     Aiyta  ti  Ai^rfxeto^Ai,  tuv  TOT  ATTOT 

xftr« 

— — .— — »W»»^  I  I     III        IM   I    I  ■  III       .  I  II  -    I  m       I— ^.^M^M^»^ 

^  See  X>e  SophiiU  Elench.  285,  D.  ;t87,  E. 
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1IIIT4  tor  ATTOT,  ^n  •OMnNTMflZ  ^i  ^  That 
is^  as  it  is  well  explained  in  the  analytical  Sy« 
iK^s  prefixed  to  Duval  s  edition : — ^^  Affinnatio 
'^  &  negatio  opposiUe,  contradictianem  iaciunt. 
'^  Oppositio  est  gusdem^  de  eodem^  non  homo* 
'^  nym^ ;  nam  actipi  deb^nt  termim  in  oppmtime^ 

'*   £0X>£M  MODO  AC  SENSU." 

All  that  follows — viz.  is-t  x«i  avrov,  i  wfof  i 
ibCr^  }iiyny  n  0  dv  ^ff^y^  vVoOnrAf^-^is  either  so 
corrupt,  or  so  darkly  expressed,  that  I  have  only 
to  confess  myself  unable  even  to  guess  what 
Aristotle  meant  to  say.  Commentators  indeed 
have  explained,  and  translators  have  translated ; 
but  I  have  seen  no  explanation  that  approaches 
to  satisfaction, '  nor  any  translation,  but  what  is 
either  unintelligible,  or  unwarrantable,  or  both* 
I  do  not  mean  to  except  myself ;  for  I  had  trans- 
lated thus  : — '^  We  must  also  consider  the  person 
^*  who  speaks,  and  whether  the  contradiction  be 
"  to  what  he  futnseifsaid^  or  to  what  any  reason- 
^^  able  man  would  understand  him  to  have  said ^.^ 
But,  to  wave  other  objections,  which,  no  doubt, 
the  learned  reader  will  easily  make  for  me,*  the 

verb, 

^  Cap.^  vu  p.  59.  Elsewhere  he  expresses  this  — • 
ikpyjC®^  fuv  yaq  irtv  ogmfaa'ti  m  aim  um  iv®*,  MH  'ONO- 
MAT02,  AAAA  nPAFMATOS.  De  Soph.  Eknch. 
p.  285,  D. 

^  Alluding,  as  I  supposed^  to  the  former  passage  about 
the  verbal  {mwamOi  and  Glaucous  answer,  viz.  the  con- 
tradiction is  only  to  the  critic's  erroneous  opsnitm^  and 
misconception,  of  the  passage :  0^01$  vgovwcihai4iwii^u 
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verb,  uiro9f<r<«»^  i^ill|  I  believe,  by  no  means  bear 
tills  sense,  of  supposing,  understanding — iwoXmfiw^ 
At  least,  Aristotle  seems  always  to  use  it  in  that 
ciaddsing,  suggesting,  &c.  So  Rhet.  l.g.p.  533-""^ 

TIIOd££dAI,  i^»  n  »¥  iiramvBiefs.  Accordingly, 
Goulston  has  given  the  word  this  sense  in  bis 
iefsioa : — ^'  videndumque,  an  ea  in  re,  quod  pni- 
**-  dens  praceperit,  secutus  sit'*  Bu^  of  what 
force  this  circumstance  is,  or  how  it  is  to  be  a{>* 
|died  to  obviate  the  charge  of  contraSctiony  I  do 
not  see. 

Being  therefore  obliged  to  reject  the  only  version, 
which  seemed  to  me  to  offer  any  tolerable  meaning 
I  have  left  a  blank  in  my  translation. 

NOTE  258, 
P.  201.  '  When   excused   bt  no  neces^ 

SITY,  &c. 

McvfXair. — Such  was  the  confused  state  in  which, 
Jtoborte/li  found  the  text,  which  he^  very  ingeni* 
ously  and  solidly,  rectified  thus : 

—  Or»v  fifi  umyTCffg  jJtrijs'  f^ij^sv,  XJ^lV^^^ 
TAT  iXoyta,  eaa-Tre^  Eu^iTri^g  ,  EN  rta  AirEI  •  THi 

Some  MSS.  for  Ajytiura,  give  Aiyfinm,  which, 
as  Goulston  has  observed,  suggests  the  true  read-^ 

»  By 
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By  the  JEgeuSj  Robortelli  understood  the.  cha* 
racter  of  that  name,  in  the  Medea  of  £uripide& 
To  this  Victorius  very  reasonably  objected,  that 
the  mode  of  expression,  Iv  ru  Aiyfi,  seems  plainly 
to  indicate  a  Tragedy  so  named ;  not  a  character 
only  in  a  Tragedy  of  a  different  name.  But  this 
is  no  objection  to  Robortelli's  reading,  though  it 
is  to  his  explanation  of  it.  See  the  fragments  at 
the  end  of  the  Oxford  Euripides,  where  several 
passages  of  the  JEgeus  are  quoted  from.  Sto* 
bseus,  &c« 

NOTE    259. 

p.  202.    Thus  the  sources  of  objections 

ARE    FIVE,    &C. 

This  enumeration  may  seem5  at  the  first  view, 
to  be  deficient;  for  one  of  the  objections  was— 
Owe  ixnAn : — *'  the  representation  is  not  conform-' 
*^  able  to  truthJ^  But  this,  perhaps,  may  be 
considered  as  falling  under  the  charge  of  aAoyor* 
For  he^  who  accuses  a  Poet  of  departing  from 
nature,  experience,  and  the  itok  nV,  11  in,  says,  in 
other  words,  it  is  improbable^  incredible^  absurd^ 
Sec.  Or,  when  this  objection  was  relative  to 
truth  of  another  sort —  to  theological  truth,  as 
violated  by  the  poetic  representations  of  the  Gods, 
It  then  came,,  properly,  under  the  pxa^tgov ;  it  was 
of  immoral  and  pernicious  tendency.  And  thus 
we  find  Plato  objecting  continually  to  the  theology 
of  HoEDcr ;    sometimes^    as   not    true  —  OTK 

-AAHOH; 
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AAHdH.^;    aometiaies,    as  burifid — reic    axmn 
■AABEPA^ 

The  objeetkms  answered  by  coosiderati<u» 
drawn  from  the  Jicikm,  (Sect.  5.)  appear  to  be  all 
reducible  to  one  or  otlier  of  these  Jice  sources, 

NOTE    260. 
P.  202.      Ob,   of   lUUORAL  T£ND£KCr. 

BXtfi^f(« :  f .  e.  hurtful  on  account  of  thdr  tifr- 
mental  tendency .  So  the  word  is  used  by  Plato; 
to  whose  objections,  and  to  the  very  language  in 
which  he  expresses  them,  Aristotle  so  frequently 
alludes.  Censuring  the  immoral  tendency  of 
some  of  Homer's  representations  of  his  hero 
Achilles,  Plato  says — OvJ'  ivm  t^ot* ,  ir  *A«9«  • 
-  -  -  %ai  fAfiP  TOK  yt  ftXHUtf-i  BAABEPA* — The  reason 

follows :  x«f  yotf  ietvrtf  rvyyv^fAnif  i^u,  jmskm  irriy 
trtid^iic,  M(  »f»  roiAurot  wf^rrn^i  n  xm  (T(«rroi' 
**  Oi  iwif  dyj(^iTW9f9t  -  -  -/^  *Ay  innmj  waufi^  rmf 
voisTsc  /xoltrc,  fMn   19/xiv  wcXXfiP  9ij(ji(ua»  frriscTtto-i  roH 

WK,  iroynfi^g.  Dc  Rep.  III.  p.  176,  ed.  Momm. 

Compare  the  precept,  cap.  xv  \  about  making 
the  character  as  morally  goad  as  possible :  and  see 
)roT£  108.  It  is  obvious  however  to  obsen^ 
that  when  the  f*ox^f  >  ^  villaify  of  a  character. 


•  See  NOTE  235. 

^  See  the  passage  from  Plato  in  the  next  note,  where 
both  these  expressions  occur. 
f  Traml.  voK  i.  p.  143. 
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fe  cfWTcfaarged)  it  Inings  with  it  its  own  antidote. 
Such  characters  as  itfgv^  or  Glemdtom^  am  be 
^Koi^m  to  no  «ader  or  spectator.  They  excite 
only  pure  and  unmitigated  disgust  Not  aU  the 
art  of  the  Poet,  or  the  charms  of  Poetry^  caa 
cheat  us  into  any  degree  of  sympathy  with  them^ 
^ven  for  the  moment  in  which  they  are  speaking. 
We  feel,  there,  no  such  struggle  between  immoral 
approbation  and  moral  indignation,  as  Dr.  John- 
son has  described,  in  his  observcttions  upon  the 
different  effects  produced  on  the  spectator,  by  the 
villainy  of  Rowe's  Lothario^  and  that  of  Richard- 
son's Lctvelace.  The  passage  is  so  much  to  the 
purpose  of  this  note,  so  justly  thought,  and  sa 
well  expressed,  that  I  am  persuaded  I  shall  gratify 
the  reader  by  transcribing  it 

"  The  character  of  Lothario  seems  to  have 
been  expanded  by  Richardson  into  Lovelace  \ 
but  he  has  excelled  his  original  in  the  moral 
"  effect  of  the  fiction.  Lothario,  with  gaiety 
which  cannot  be  hated,  and  bravery  which 
cannot  be  despised,  retains  too  much  of  the 
*^ '  spectator's  kindness.  It  was  in  the  power  of 
''  Richardson  alone  to  teach  us  at  once  esteem 

"  and 


€1 


*  *♦  There  is  always  danger,  lest  wickedness,  conjoined 
^  with  abilitiet,  should  steal  upon  esteem,  though  it 
^  misses  of  approbation ;  but  the  character  of  lago  is  so 
^  conducted,  that  he  is,  from  the  fim  scene  to  the  kst, 
"  hated  and  despised."  [Dr.  Johnson.  Note  at  the  end 
vf  Ot/ifUQ,J — Not  so,  Shakspeare's  Richard,  * 


^^;'  y  II  ■  I  •     -r^  # 
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^  and  detestation^  to  make  virtuous 
^^  overpower  all  the  benevolence  which  wit^  atid 
*^  el^an^  and  courage,  naturally  excite^  and  to 
*^  lose  at  last  the  hero  in  die  vfllain  V 

NOTE   261. 

v.  202.    Or  as  conteart  to  technical 

ACCURACY. 

— II«f «  mif  Of  9orirT«,  rn^  x»rx  ri^yfi¥.  Most  oF 
the  commentators  understand  the  art  of  Poetry 
itself.  But,  if  I  am  right  in  the  explanation  I 
have  given,  note  233,  of  the  expression,  »foc 
•wTuv  Tflir  Ti;tvi»k,  the  sense  of  the  expression  here 
must  be  the  same.  I  understand  Aristotle  to 
mean,  the  rightness^  not  of  Poetry  itself,  but  of 
other  arts,  which  may  be  incidentally  the  subject 
of  the  Poetry;  and  the  words,  I  think,  express 
the  source,  or  %\^y  as  he  terms  it,  of  objections 
relative  to  all  faults  xoLra  o-u/4/3e/3iix^,  as  opposed 
to  those,  which  he  distinguishes  by  the  various 

expressions  of,  ifAa^riai  xaV  iavrn¥y   &C^ 

The  other  interpretation  of  the  words  is  fairly 
liable,  I  think,  to  the  following  objections.  1.  If 
we  understand  the  poetic  art  itself  to  be  meant, 
then  the  objection  to  fiiults  xarx  flT^/A/JfjSnx®* — 
to  impossibilities  and  inaccuracies  with  respect  to 
other  arts  and  sciences — ^will  be  entirely  omitted 

in 


^>m 


*  Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  ii.  326. 

ft 

;  See  NOTE  »33. 
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in  this  enumeration.  Thi^  is  very  improbable^ 
consi<)ering  how  comm<Hi  a  source  of  critical  cen- 
sure this  was.  For  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
extravagant  admirers  of  Homer  made  no  scruple 
to  assert,  that  his  Poems  contained  the  principles 
of  all  arts  and  sciences;  on  the  other,  we  know 
how  eagerly  the  ZaiUsts  caught  at  every  apparent 
aaaccuracy  of  this  kind;  ^md,  particularly,  wkh 
respect  to  his  geography.  One  instance,  at  least; 
of  this  sort  of  cavil,  we  have  in  this  chapter :  the 
censure  of  the  passage,  *Oiii  y  a/Ape^^,  //.  £.  489. 
fell  on  Homer's  ignorance  of  astronomy  \— 
2.  By  the  manner  in  wUch  Aristotle  here  men* 
tions,  first,  the  five  sources  of  critical  ceusurea^ 
and  then,  immediately,  the  twelve  sources  of 
AiM-sK  or  answers,  it  is  plain,  I  think,  that  he 
means — answers  to  those  censures,  and  to  aU  of 
them-  But  this  cannot  be  the  case,  if  we  imder* 
stand  essential  faults  in  the  Poetry  itself,  or  bad 
imitation:  for  this  admits  of  no  answer,  but  a 
direct  denial  of  the  fact.  Whereas,  if  we  under** 
stand  incidental  errors  in  other  arts,  all  will  be 
consistent ;  and  every  fault  enumerated  ^  ill  find 
its,  answer  in  some  of  the  Xuo-ik,  which  had  been 
pofnted  out  in  tlie  preceding  part  of  the  chapter, 
and  are  referred  to  m  this  enumeration, — 3.  If  the 
art  here  mentioned  be  the  art  of  Poetry  itself 

and 


^  For  instances  of  such  objections,  both  to  the  geo- 
graphy, and  the  astronomy,  of  Homer,  the  reader  may 
consult  Strabo,  passim^ 
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and  the  faults  against  tliat  art  be^  as  I  understand 
Aem  to  be,  ^ssentUU  ftiults,  feults  which  conflate 
bad  Poetry^  i.e.  in  Aristotle's  view,  bad  initatim^ 
this  plainly  implias,  that  the  four  other  fioihs 
enumerated  are  not  essential,  bat  aoddental  faults; 
aavjt  0iijrt|343iix^.  But,  that  such  faults  as  tntpro- 
bability^  and  immora&iyy  (*^oy«}  ^m^gm^)  which 
had  just  before  been  singled  out  from  the 
rest,  as  i(9»i  lirirt/xno'iK — as  the  most  solid  objec'^ 
tions,  and  such  as  admitted  of  no  excuse— that 
these  should  be  eonsidered  by  Aristotle  as  faults 
merely  incidental,  not  to  be  objected  to  the  Poetiy 
itself,  not  affecting  the  merit  of  the  imitattQn,  i 
ucA'  '£ATTHN  M/Mirf tmk,  is  what,  as  I  have  before 
said,  I  cannot  easily  conceive^. 

The  expression  itself — ir«f«  tup  igt^mrm  mr 
xAr»  nx^rnvf  is  indeed  ambiguous ;  and  they,  who 
prefer  the  sense  which  I  have  rejected,  will  per- 
haps think  it  favoured  by  the  sinular  expression, 
clearly  applied  to  faults  against  the  art  of  Poetrjf 
itself,  in  the  passage, — fron^w  ig-i  to  afActfmfjk»,  rw 

KATA  THN  TEXNHN,    v   xxr    iixxo  (ruHSfSnx^. 

The  expressions,  however,  are  not  exactly  the 
same.  There,  it  is,  H»ree,  THN  nx^nv — "  against 
the  art  :**  here, — xara  rtxytv :  "  contrary  to  the 
rectitude  of  art.*' — But  Aristotle  had  befcwe  used 
an  expression,  that  seemed  still  more  strongly 
to  point  at  the  art  of  Poetry :  t»  rj oj  ATTHN 
THN  TEXNHN  ainvetrx :  which,  however,  it  seems 

necessary, 

«  Note  233. 


if   O    T    E    S.  417. 

»ecessary,  for  the  reasons  given  in  note  233,  to 
understand  in  the  same  sense,  which  I  have  here 
given  to  x^rd  n^^^  But  that  passs^e,  and- 
indeed  this  xohok  chapter,  is,  in  its  present  state^ 
so  full  of  obscurity  and  annibiguity,  that  ievery 
interpretadon  which  can  be  given  must  necessarily 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  conjectural  and  disputable. 
All  I  can  venture  to  be  confident  of  is,  that  my 
explanation  of  this  passage  is  consistent  with  my 
explanation  of  the  other ;  and  that  either  both  are 
right,  or  both  are  wrong. 

Ti-OTE  264. 
P.  202,  The  answers,  which  are  twelve,  &c. 

How  the  different  Au^-ck  or  solutions  proposed 
throughout  the  chapter  are  reducible  to  \2,  and 
tvhu^  are  the  1 2  that  Aristotle  meant,  are  questions, 
which  the  defective  state  of  the  original  renders 
it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  answer,  with 
any  certidnty.  And  indeed  the  matter  is  of  so 
little  importance,  that  it  is  by  no  means  worth 
while  to  enter  into  any  examination  of  the  various 
modes  of  reckoning,  by  which  different  expositors 
have  endeavoured  to  solve  the  problem.  Victo'^ 
rius,  indeed,  b  so  wise,  as  to  give  up  the  attempt. 
It  will  be  very  easy  however,  and  therefore,  I 
hope,  not  very  foolish,  just  to  enumerate  all  the 
X^triK,  which  actually  have  been  mentioned  in-  the 
chapter,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  end 

VOL.  II.  E  E  then 
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then  to  examine,  by  way  of  experiment,  whedier 

they  are  any  way  reducible  to  tzvetve^ 

ij^'^'Wrxfiff^  ^  v*^*  f*  otrrn^.— I.e.  The  end  of  Poetry  is  better 

answered,  &c. 
•  s. — mrta  ffUfi$ifiii^&'     •    -    -    -    The  fault  ig  incidental 
3. — iia  in,  (or,  ^iXTioy)       -    -    -    It  is  what  is  best,  or  what 

should  be. 
4- — Sw  fflw^  (or,  oMi  ^1)  -    -    -    It  is  according  to  general 

opisiion, 
5. — oia  «r,  4  efi»  (or,  5t«j  £*x»>  or,  AkJh)  •--.<©  truth. 
[6. — ^xevTfOF — oj  Tw  w^arrona,  vp^  o»,  ore,  &c.]  -  [CoQsidei  cti^ 

cums^ances.] 
7, — V^mrrn    ------      Defend,  by  ih^  foreign  sense 

of  the  word. 
8. — Msra^a      --------by  Metaphor, 

9. — ^Kara  Ilf  o^a)3mv    -------by  Accent, 

10. — Aiaif8fft$  ---------    by  PtfficttMtftom. 

11. — AfLfiPo>aat'    -    -    -    -  -    *    -    hj  Jmbigidty, 

i2.— «Brr<»  T«  M®"  Tw  ^fJEAi^   -    -    -    -    .    by  Customary  speech, 

13. — IWoxtf^  ay  tntfooftu — or,  moI  ipmufuoB     by  thedtffirent  $emet 

of  a  axorrf. 
[14- — Txcimmf®- XiHris]    -------    [Glauco's  answer  J 

[15. — eU®-,  MM  grofa  to  dx®-  ym<r6cu]  [Probable,  that  many  things 

should  happen  improbably.] 
[16. — Oy  TO  ofrw,  i  s  vftfj  T»  «^ro,  8cc.]  [The  5flwt«  ^At>ig  is  not  spo- 
ken of,  or,  not  in  die 
same  reject,  8cc.j 

Here  are,  then,  1 6  different  answers.  Of  these, 
it  seems,  upon  tlie  whole,  most  probable,  thpt  the 
1 2  not  enclosed  in  brackets,  are  the  1 2  which 
Aristotle  means.  My  reason  is,  that  in  the  begim 
ning  of  the  chapter,  after  laying  down  the  three 
distinct  considerations,  of  tlie  different  olgects  of 
imitation,  the  privileges  of  poetical  language,  and 

th» 
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thig  distinction  of  essential  and  inddentat  faults^ 
he  immediately,  and  explicitly,  refers  to  those 
three  prindples,  as  sources  of  all  the  answers. 

Ari  hi  rai  W%rift.iifk»ra  -  -  •  £K  TOTTX2N  WimtA^ 

iritrtM  ATEIN.  Now  it  will  be  found,  I  believe, 
that  the  1 2  answers  above  mentioned  are  drawn 
from  those  sources^  and  that  the  four  remaining 
answers  are  not 

But  why  these  four,  which  evidently  are  pro-* 
posed  as  answers,  and  seem  to  be  distinct  answers, 
were  not  admitted  in  the  concluding  enumeration, 
it  may  not  be  easy  to  shew. «  Perhaps,  Aristotle 
reckoned  only  as  om  solution,  the  two  which  he 
assigns  to  the  same  objection,  with  an  il,  or  stajc  t» 
kfti,  &c>  This  would  throw  out  N**  14,  and  15, 
which  seem^  indeed,  to  be  metitionetl  only  as  a 
sort  of  secondary  or  subsidiai'y  answers.  As  to 
N*'  6,  and  1 6,  he  might  consider  them  as  om ; 
both  of  them,  in  fact,  sayidg  the  same  things  and 
nearly  in  the  same  words — L  e.  "  circumstances 
**  must  be  considered."  Still  however,  takbg 
these  together  as  one  answer,  that  answer  will  be 
supernumerary ;  and  how  it  is  fairly  to  be  got  rid 
of,  it  is  difficult  to  see :  the  more  difficult,  because 

< 

it  is  the  only  Auric  furnished  by  the  whole  chapter 
to  the  objection  of  immoral  tendency^  (Pxftps^a,) 
upon  which  so  great  stress  is  laid. 

All  that  seems  tolerably  clear  is,  that  the  1 2 
answers  intended  in  the  recapitulation  are  those 
1 2,  which  are  deducible  from  the  three  principles 

£  £  2  laid 
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laid  donti  at  the  opening  of  the  chapter.  In  this 
idea,  which  I  had  formed  before  I  consulted  any 
coonnentator,  I  was  glad  to  find  myself  supported 
by  Goulstony  in  his  accurate  analysis ;  where  lie 
makes  the  12  answers  to:  be  those  here  assigned, 
and  draws  them  from  the  three  sourcjes  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  chapter :  ms.  three  from  the  ^r9t 
source,  -(N"'  3,  4,  5?) — ^^^^  fro«n  the  second— 
the  action^  (N***  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,)— and 
two  from  the  tldrd  source,  (N**  1,  and  2.) 

KOTE    263, 

P.  203.     If   that   which    li   the   L£ast 

VULGAR   OR   POPULAR   BE    THE    BEST — . 

-^^Hrroif  *OPTIKH.— *The  word  f  o^rix«>  is  used 
in  a  number  of  different,  and  sometimes  nicely 
discriminated,  senses,  which  cannot,  all  of  them, 
be  expressed  by  any  single  word  in  our  language. 
Sometimes,  for  example,  it  is  to  be  rendered  by 
extravagant y  violent,  charged,  outrS\  &c  as  in 

die 

*  The  Latin  writers  use  mokstus  in  this  sense;  for 
whatever  is  violent,  overdone,  laboured,  affected,  &c. 
Thus  Cicero,  in  the  following  elegant  passage  of  bis 
Brutus:  *<  Volo  cnim,  ut  in  scena,  sic  etiam  in  foro,  noa 
''  cos  modo  laudari,  qui  ceUri  motu  &  difficili  utaotur, 
''  sed  eos  etiam  quos  statarios  appellant,  quorum  sit  ilia 
^  simplex y  in  agendo,  Veritas^  non  molesta."  i.e.  §iM 
fQ^aai.  cap.  XXX.  Again  — "  Latin§  loqucndi  accu- 
**  xata,  et  sine  MotESTiA  diligens,  elegamia:  i.e.  without 

^*  laicuf 
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tlie  following  passage  of  Diog.  Laeriius  about 

Bion : — iiy    it  x^i   Oiar^ix^,  xxi  toAu;   ly  t»  ytXoitf 
f$afofi^9'»ij  ^>OPTIKOI£   ipofAua-^  xarot  rw  frfetyfAarvf 

;^p«f*fl^^ — ^i.  r  extraoagantyexaggeratedy  outris, 
as  Bayle  has  well  explained  it,  art*  Bion,  note  [b], 
vhere  he  gives  an  instance  of  this  extravagance 
of  expression  in  that  philosopher,  from  Plutarch, 
who  calls  It  *OPTIKftTEPON  ^ 

Sometimes,  applied  to  persons^  it  means  trou* 
blesamcy  tiresome,  &c.  as  in  •  JElian  —  voXvg  if 
XAXwy  xai  Uqxu  ^OPTIKOD.  Var.  Hist. XII.  13. — 
Sometimes,  insolent,  overbearing,  &c.  as,  in  the 
same  writer,  it  is  said  of  a  famous  courtesan, — *H 
9s  iy  THEPH^ANOS  mi  iumi  *OPTIKH.  XII.  63*. 

- — Sometimes,  again,  and  that  very  frequently,  it 
is  used  as  synonymous  with  iviXin^t^^,  /SatMuo-O^ 
popular,  law,  vulgar,  &c.  as  opposed  to  what  is 
Uberal,  refined,  delicate,  genteel,  &c.  Thus  Plu- 
tarch— iythtvii^Hi  ncfAiin  x»i  ^OPTIKAS — payraaiai. 

p.  2 1 6,  ed.  H.  S.    And  Plato — i  fiXvufi^ -. 

•*  laSour  or  affectation.*^  cap.  xxxviii. — Catullus,  too^  of 

an  affected  grin ; 

-     -     -     m    .     lib;  quam  yideti^ 

Turpc  incedere,  mimicc  ac  moleste 

Ridentem,  catuli  ore  Gallicani* 

*  IV.  52. 

*  £f«r(».  p.  1371*  ed.  H.  St.  See  also  the^T/iff^ir  of 
Luciau^  id.  Ben.  p.  59.— iVd(  cw  40PTIKI2X  2ia;^«^iai-if 
i.e.  (as  the  context  shews,)  with  the  extravagance  of  Tra^ 
gic  rant. 

Jul.  Poll.  VI.  5. 

£  £3 
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rnv  fAiv  iir9  rm  ^jp^^mrm  ihvn'f^  ♦OPTKHN  tiwi 
iytiron — ^^  The  ambitious  man  looks  upon  gain 
"  aa  a  mlgar  sort  of  pleasure/'  De  Rep.  IX, 
p.  254,  ed.  Mass.-^Jixl  Pollux  describes  a  spedes 
of  dance  called  Motcuy,  as,  40PTIK0N  ifxnfJka  lun 
?«vTixoir— ^"'a  vulgar  and  saUor^like  dance;**  tlie 
hornpipe,  I  suppose,  of  the  Greeks  *•  And  thus 
Athenaeus,  where  he  mentions,^  from  Herodotus, 
the  curious  story  of  Agarista,  (the  daughter  of 
Ctisthenes,  king  of  Sicyon,)  and  her  suitors,  says^ 

that  Clisthenes  rejected  Hippaclides^  Mm «OP- 

TIKAS  op;^f}ro/eAiyoy :  because  he  did  not  dance  like 
a  gentleman^ :  a  charge,  which,  according  to  He* 
rodotus,  seems  indeed  to  have  been  pretty  wdl 
founded ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  Hippoclides  got  upon 
a  table  and  danced  upon  hie  head^. — But  let  us 
return  to  Aristotle.  This  last  sense  of  th^  word 
foprixoir  appears  to  me  clearly  to  be  that,  in  which 
it  is  here  used  by  hiip.  I  cannot  ttuuk,  that  by 
f  oprtxn,  he  intended  to  express,  as  Pacier>  and  the 
commentators  before  him,  explain  it,  the  trouble 
and  ewpence  of  theatrical  exhibition — the  number 
of  things  wanted — actors,  scenes,  dresses,  ma* 
sic,  &c  ^     Of  all  the  commentators  I  have  seen, 

M.  fiatteux 

•  And  see  SmdaSy,  v.  MoV-  *  P.  628. 

*  —  TnK  X£^ac^  hfiiffo;  zm  jw  rpt/K^aty  toi$  XXEAEZl 
1EXEIP0N0MH2E.  Herod.  VI.  p.  238.  ed.  H.  St. 

^  ''  irrw  ^grmn — i*  f*  qu^  pauchribui  egct  adjttnuntii 
•^  extrimecus  sumptis/^  Sec.  Robortelli. — **^  Men  gravosa^* 
10  tbe  §amp  (^se^  C^Hvetro,.-^^  Mwco  cttrcei  e  maocQ 
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Mb  Battetix  alooe  gives,  in  a  short  note,  what  I 
think  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  in  this  place  :— 

4h(rix^,  grossier,  (igoe  des  mercenaires.  Aris^ 

tote,  Politic  VIIL  c  6.  oppose  le  spectateftr 
**  mercenaire  &  ignorant,  f  o^rix^,  au  spectateur 
V  honndte ;  &  le  plaisir  grossier,  nioim  ^ t^nxn,  les 
'^  danses  grossieres,  xnmo-ffc  f Q^rixcarffac,  au  plaisir 
^*  delicat,  aux  danses  honn^tes.^ 

Aristotle  himtolf  will  here  be  his  best  com- 
mentator, in  the  passages  to  which  M.  Batteux 
refers. 

Some  sorts  of  rhythm,  he  says,  K>PTIKATE- 
PA2  fx«0'i  r»(  xivficTfiV,  (violent  and  vulgar,)  ii  it, 
EAET0EPIATEPAS  ^  Again,  in  the  next  chapter, 
reladve  to  the  mu^al  education  of  youth,  he 
speaks  of  the  pleasure  of  a  popular  musical  au* 
dience,  as  a  vulgar,  illiberal  sort  of  pleasure. 
**  The  performer  there,'*  he  says,  "  aims  only  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  hearers,"  xa*  toiuthc   *0PTI- 

EHL*  fi^if  i  TAN  EAETOEPAN  x(t»e^i»  %nm  tii» 

Y^yftrtay,  (^^  such  performance  ^oes  not  become  a 
**  gentleman^,'')  ixxa  aHTIKntEPAN-  (the  play- 
ing 
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^  Hsognosa  d*aiut9.**  PiccoL — Bern  follows  RobortelU* 
Ficimus  renders-—'*  impertuna  it  molesta"  but  enters 
into  no  particular  explanation.  Dacier^mmf*  la  mains 
^  cbarg^e,  &  celle  jiri  demandt  It  moins  d^mdf  CsT  dg 
••  secoursn** 

*  De  Rep.  Vlil.  5.  p.  4SS>  E- 
^  In  discossing,  liowever,  the  question,  whether  boyt 
should  learn  Music  practically,  and  play  or  sing  them- 

(  £  4  selves 
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ing .  of  a  man  who  is  paid  for  playing :)    sub 

BANArZOTS  i^  (mechanics)  trv/jt^ami  yiyiffcAo^* 
irovfiP^  ypt(  0  meoir^  irfof  cv  Treisrrou  to  rtX0» '  i 
yof  0£ATH£,  «OPTIKO£  liv,  /xera|3aXAciir  a«9f  tw 

liMtnwiJt — .  Ibid.  p.  457,  8- — In  the  next  chapter 
is  the  following  passage,  still  more  directly  to  our 
present  purpose,  in  which  he  expressly  distin- 
guishes, as  here,  the  two  sorts  of  spectators,  or 
hearers  I—' OffltTtj?  Arr©*,    o   /i^cir  EAETBEFOL    x«i 

II£nAIA£TM£NO£,  i  it  «OPTIKO£,  U  pantfuo-Mt, 
xoi  GuTCtfy,  )ca»  ikkbiy  Toisra^y,  on^yicf ijutsy^.  p.  459>  ^  * 

The  word  occurs  frequently  in  other  parts  of 
Aristotle's  writings,  and  seems  generally^  if  not 
lilways,  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense  ""• 

By  f  Of  Tixv,  then,  applied  to  Tragedy,  I  think  it 
clear,  that  he  means  only — calculated  for  f  oprixoi 

spectators; 

'    "' '  '      J  i  ,      ■■  ■  ,  ,1  ,. .     . 

selves,  Aristotle  determines,  that  they  should^  and  gives 
this  reason,  that  *'  it  i§  a  thing  impossible,  or,  at  least, 
f'  very  difficult,  for  those,  who  do  not  actually  practise  an 
f'  art,  to  be  gQod  judges  pf  it."  ^.456. — It  might 'be  so 
in  those  days.  Modern  conqoisseurs,  both  in  Music  and 
Painting,  £nd  no  such  difficulty. 

'  So  Plutarch,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Comparison  rf 
Aristophanes- and  Meuander^  p.  1567,  ed.  H.  S. — To  $OP- 
.TIKON,  qfm%f  h  xrrmf,  moi  ^fuhom,  mm  BANATXON,  ig 
hvf  Afi^To^am,  MevavJfo}  h  Hdfjui;,  Keu  70^,  6  /uv  ATIAU 
AETTO£  uai  lAIXlTHS  btg  aut»&-  x^u  aM<rMiTeu,  •  Ik 
flr£srai3ei//i£v®~  ivax^ocum.  ^ 

*  Ethic,  Nicom.  IV.  8. — 0»fAoxoxot — not  fofriKot.  And 
1. 5,  where  he  says,  tliat,  'Ol  nOAAOI  mm  ♦OPTIKXln 
TATOl,  he}d  the  sumtmtm  bonum  to  be  pkMore^  §cc  ^Isq 
J^het^  llj,  J,  p.  58^^  A, 
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t^ectators ;  adapted  to  the  entertainment  of  popu^ 
lar  audiences" — to  the  taste,  as  we  commonly 
express  it,  of  the  upptt^  gallery ,  as  oppo^d  to  the 
refined  and  cultivated  taste  of  men  of  reading 
and  reflection. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  from  a  comparison  of  the 
different  senses  of  the  word  wiilh  its  etymology  \ 
the  common  idea,  which  runs  through  and  con* 
nects  them  all,  is-  that  of  excess,  or,  perhaps, 
more  exactly,  of  ofiehsive,  disgusting,  or  burdo^ 

wme^  by  excess,  of  some  kind  or  other. 

* 

NOTE  ^  264. 

P.  203.  As  IF  THE  AUDIENCE,  tTITHOUX 
THE    AID    OF   ACTIO'N,   &C. 

^•AAiii^  KUffiiTiy  Ktpwrat, — This  wound  has  been 
sufficiently  probed.  When  I  found,  that  the 
"  medica  manus''  of  Mr.  Toup  had  been  tried 
upon  it,  I  looked,  at  least,  for  the  ^'  salubres 
*'  Ambrosiffi  succos,  et  odoriferam  panaceam*,^ 
if  not  for  the  precious  Dictamnus,  that  woi^ld 
entirely  heal  it.  He  proposed  to  read — iy  /a« 
AT A02  nPOSH*  \     I  should  be  very  sorry  to  do 

any 

"  Mr.  Pope,  probably  without  thinking  of  Aristotle, 
has  almost  translated  him,  where,  in  his  preface  tp 
3hakspeare,  he  says — *'  It  must  be  allowed,  that  stage^r 
**  poetry,  of  all  others,  is  mpre  particularly  levelled  ta 
^'  please  the  populace^"* 

•  From  ^OWOZ—ema.  '  Mn.  XII.  411. 

\  S^e  Mrt  Winstgnley's  note^^.  309  of  his  c^iitiQHi 
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any  injustice  to  the  emendatiod  of  so  masterly^ 
Greek  sdx)tar ;  but  I  am  oUiged  to  confess^  that 
I  do  not  understand  it.  ^'  The  imitatoro  have 
^  recourse  to  every  kind  of  motion,  just  as  if  the 
'^  audience  were  not  able  to  understand,  (w,  to 
*^  hear)  them,  without  the  edition  or  acccfnpam^ 
^*  ment  of  afiattr  How  any  sense  can  be  made 
cf  this,  or  of  any  other  fair  version  of  the  passage, 
80  corrected,.  I  cannot  discover.  The  emendatioa^ 
surety,  requires  to  be  explained,  at  least ;  said  if 
Mr.  Toup  gave  any  explanation  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Winstanley,  it  is  to  be  wished,  that  the 
learned  editor  had  communicated  it  tp  the  public 
in  his  note. 

It  is  some  comfort,  however,  that  the  general 
meamng  of  the  passage  seems  liable  to  little  or  no 
difficulty ;  and,  accordingly,  in  that,  all  the  oom^ 
mentators,  I  think,  are  agreed,  however  widdy 
they  may  difier  as  to  the  reading. 

NOTE    265* 

P.  203.     Like  bad  flute-playpes,  who 

WHIRL      themselves      ROUNDj     WHEN     THEY 
WOULD    IMITATE   THE    MOTION    OF    THE    DIS* 

CUS-7-. 

This  is  one  of  those  antique  curiosities,  which 
we  stare  at,  without  knowing  very  well  what  to 
make  of  it. — *Av  AILKON  hj  /iAi/*afl-9«i.  We  should 
think  it  very  strange,  if  we  were  told  of  a  flute- 
player  having  occasion  to  imitate  a  yuoit.    But  we 

.3  tre 
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are  iiot  to  \inderstand  this  of  a  mere  instrutnental 
solo,  but  of  a  performer  accompanying  word$ 
sung  by  a  Chorus,  (as  appears  from  the  mention 
of  the  CorjfpfueuSj)  and  endeavouring,  in  an  absurd 
manner,  to  express  them.  The  antient  AvAnmc,  or 
Tibicenj  was  not,  it  seems,  a  mere  sedentary  per- 
former, like  those  of  a  modern  orchestra.  He 
accompanied  the  Chorus  witii  hb  pericn^  as  well 
as  witfi  his  instrument,  and  seems  to  have  paraded 
about  the  stage,  in  a  pompous  dress ;  to  have  mada 
a  part  df  the  Ot]/K,  or  shew^  and  to  have  joined  in 
all  the  tumSi  and  returns,  and  various  evolution^ 
of  the  choral  dance.  Hence  the  description  of 
Horace: 

Sic  priscffi  motumque  et  luxuriam  addidit  aili 

Tibicen,  traxitque  yxovs  per  pulpit  a  vestem. 

A.  P.  214, 

Lucian,  in  his  Hamumides,  describing  the  requir 
sites  of  a  good  AuXnmr^  mentions,  among  the  rest,— *• 
9CAI  BAINEIN  ly  pvO/tA^*. — ^The  great  masters,  no 
doubt,  respected*  themselves,  and  confined  their 
motion  to  the  dignity  of  a  sort  of  rhythmic  strut 
But  Aristqtie,  here,  is  describing  the  tricks  of  the 
f ocuApi  or  f 9fTi)C0i  performers.  Such  a  performer 
mght  have  occasion,  or  rather  take  occasion,  to 
imitate  the  whiriing  or  rolling  of  a  disc,  if  the  sub- 
ject, for  example,  of  the  choral  song  chanced  to  be 
the  story  of  Apollo  and  Hyacinthus;  which  is 
inentioQ^d  by  Lucian  in  a  long  list  of  fabulous 

subjects^ 
;  P,  638,  ed,  JJ.«, 
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subjects,  (numerated  as  a  part  of  the  knowledge 
requisite  to  an  accomplished  pantomimic  dancer ^ 
Or,  the  subject  might  be  taken  from  Homer, 
Od.  »•  1 86,  &c. 

KvAiojEASifoi.  Dacier,  in  his  note,  translates  this, 
**  rolling  themselves  upon  the  ground.'^  This 
would.be  fofrixo»  indeed.  Yet  in  this  idea  he 
follows  Victorius ;  who  enters  into  a  discussion,  of 
fome  lengthy  to  prove  that  wxle/AsifOi  can  mean 
nothing  but  rolling  on  the  ground.  Nor  wiU  he 
.  allow  the  difficulty  of  doing  this  whik  they  were 
playing  to  be  a  sufficient  objection.  Certainly,  tho 
usual  and  proper  sense  of  the  word  is  -on  hb  ^de^ 
But  it  was  natural  enough,  surely,  to  apply  to  the 
motion  imitatingy  the  term  proper  to  the  motion 
imitated* 

"^  Dc  Salt,  p,  933.  id.  Ben. — A  modern  dancer — ^per- 
haps even  M,  Vestris  himself — would  stare  at  the  account 
ivhich  Lucian  gives  in  that  treatise,  of  the  accomplish* 
ments  necessary  to  make  a  perfect  dancer.  **  He  must 
^  not  only  understand  music,  but  poetry,  getmetry^  and 
**>  above  all,  philosophy ^  natural  and  moral ;  rhetoric,  paint-> 
«*  ing,  sculpture ;  especially,  he  -iiiust  have  an  excellent 
^*  memory,  and  have  all  history  at  his  fingers  ends,  from 
•♦  the  creation  of  the  world  down  to  Cleopatra,*'  &c. 
Logicy  indeed,  Lucian  c(>nfe$ses,  is  not  absolutely  neces-» 
«ary.  But  so  great,  he  says,  must  be  his  knowledge,  that, 
**  like  Homer^s  Chal^as^  he  must  know — 

"  «•  -  -  Ta  T  ovraf,  ra  r  ^o'ao/Aeva,  v^o  r  krra  I" 

All  this  Lucian  professes  to  prove;  but,  as  might  well  be 
pxpectedy  some  of  his  assertions  ^re  very  lamely  madt 
9ut,  pdiors   slprred  ov^r,  or  entirely  neglected.    The 

qpeatisei 
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NOTE    !i66. 

P.  203.    And  pull  the  Coryphjeus  wheut 

SCYLLA    IS    the   subject. 

* 

*SXxovrfc  toy  Ko(vfen9f. — To  imitate  Scylkt^ — 
'*  naves  in  saxa  trahentemy*'  as  Virgil  has  expressed 
it  \  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  how  the  performer^ 
at  least  While  he  was  playing,  could  well  spare 
a  hand  for  this  operation. — This  was  even  worse 
than  what  we  call  humouring  a  catch ;  when,  for 
instance,  a  singer  who  is  performing  Purcells 
^'  He,  nay  prithee,  John " — thinks  it  necessary  to 
collar  his  neighbour. 

NOTE    267. 

P.  204.    The    tragic  imitation,    when 

ENTIRE.  . 

*H  *OAH  rix/i^.  Heinsius  proposed,  11  AAAH 
^'X*^'  ^^^  I  believe  the  established  reading  to  be 
right  The  whole  art — i.e.  Tragedy,  as  repre-- 
sented ;  with  all  its  constituent  parts,  and,  as  it 
was  said  before,  aVavra  /AifAHiAirn.  For  it  might, 
as  Aristotle  presently  observes,  be  read,  or  recited, 
Uke  an  Epic  Poem ;  and,  in  that  view,  the  com- 
parison here  made  would  not  hold. 

,  —  -  ^ 
trcaiise,  however,  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  curious  piece ; 
and,  though  far  from  -sufficient  to  give  a  clear  and  com- 
plete idea  of  the  pantomimic  dance  of  the  antients,  yet  ic 
affords  more  information  about  it,  than  is  to  be  found, 
I  believe^  any  where  else.  1 

*  jEn.  III.  425. 


4jD  NOT    E    S. 

.  Tf x»ii — i*  ^-  the  Tragic  art :  for  so  he  tises  the 
wordy  Cflp.  i.  not  for  the  whole  Poetic  art,  bat  for 
a  single  branch  of  it:— Iv  r«K  «fii/»£»«»«  TEXNAIX — 
f.e-  Epic  Poetry,  Tragedy,  Comedy,  &c.  So  too 
at  the  end  of  that  chapter:  rat  A«fo(«c  TftK 
fTEXNaN.  And,  again,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter, 
(as  I  understtod  the  passage,)  rut  TEXNHS  ifytf. 
See  NOTE  277. 

NOTE    268. 
p.     204.        To    HEARERS    OF      THE     BETTER 
•ORT— . 

— 9ictr»t  Iviuxm  :  to  which  he  opposes  fftuXai. 
The  word  liruixcfc  seems  rightly  explained  here  by 
Dacier — "  les  lumnites  gens ;  c  est  k  dire,  les  gens 
*•*  qui  ont  cu  une  meilleure  education,"  The  pas- 
sage, which  he  quotes  from  PUUo^  is  much  to  tte 
purpose  of  this  chapter.  ^  2uyx«P*»  '•  ^^«  roc-HToir 
ie«i  cy»  roi?  iroXXoK,  itiv  rinv  /xB^-ixny  Haum  xptvs(r4«» " 
Mn  uevrof  rwv  ciriTu;^oyTwy  *  aXXce  rp^f^oiF  ixf if nv  f t»ai 
|A8<rav    x«XX*n!>,    nViff   TOTE    BEATIZTOTS,    x«i 

iKANas  nEnAiAETMENorr  Tcfvu. — De  Leg.  J  I. 

p.  658. 

Aiistotle  uses  stiiixd;  in  the  same  sense,  Eth* 

•  Nicom.  IV.  8,  p.  1 86,  erf.  fVilk. — tqioutx  Afysip 

xftft    MB£»y,    oi«T6i  EniEIKEI    KAI    EAETeEPAi 
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NOTE    269. 

P,  204.    And  in  singing—. 

K411  itfi$rrm.  There  seems  great  reason  to 
suspect  this  word.  For,  what  is  the  force  of  the 
prepositioD  here  ?  Some  commentators,  without 
disputing  the  reading,  neglect  the  preposition  en^ 
tirely,  and  render  the  word  as  if  it  were  the  simple 
participle,  fJorrm.  Others,  understand,  singing 
throughout:  "  qui  continenter  canit"  Goulst* 
But  the  proper  sense  of  i^^iu^^  would,  I  think, 
be — to  sing  dissonant ly — to  sing  out  of  tune, — a^^ 
AlAfmifiiM.  And  so  the  word  is  actually  used  in 
the  treatise  Ilfpi  Km-/4«,  in  Aristotle*s  works,  and~ 
opposed  to  XTNfi^oy,  as  AlAfmtip  is  to  £TM^c#<» 

AIAf  AON  \  ^'  The  agreeing,  and  the  disagreeing 
**  the  consonant^  and  the  Assonant  ^"  But  as  the 
word  cannot  here  be  admitted,  in  that  which  apr 
pears  to  be  its  only  proper  and  warrantable  sense, 
I  suspect,  it  might,  originally,  have  been  only 
ftVayr*.  Considering  how  frequently  A  and  A  were 
confounded  by  transcribers,  KAI  AIAONTA  might 
easily  be  blundered  into  KAI  AIAIAONTA.  One 
MS.  reading  is  iixAlSovrcc ;  where  the  AI,  plainly 
enough,  arose  from  the  AI. 

The  commentators  understand  from  this  pas- 
sage, that  there  were  two  sorts  of  rhapsodists ; 

one, 

•  Tom,  I.  p.  609.      ^  Harris.  P/iilos.  Jrraftg.p.4!j. 
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one,  of  those  who  recited  Epic  Poetry,  and  anothef^ 
of  those  who  sung  it  Whether  this  can  be  provod 
from  other  passages  of  antient  authors,  I  know 
not  From  this,  it  certainly  cannot  Aristotle 
says,  KAI  }»^h6i9yra — K AI  Si»Sinrr6i  \  Whatever 
the  iioLtta9  was,  he  is  here  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  fa^oii(a¥ — the  rfmpsodist. 

That  the  rhapsodists  did  not,  in  the  strict  and 
musical  sense,  at  least,  of  the  word,  si^g  the  verses 
of  Homer,  but  recited  or  declaimed  them  only,  we 
mav  pretty  safely  infer,  from  wliat  is  expressly 
said  of  Epic  Poetry  at  the  beginning  of  this  work- 
that  "  it  imitates  by  words  onlif^''  without  melody 
and  rhythm — i.e.  without  nmsic.  This,  indeed, 
will  not  prove  that  Epic  Poetry  was  necer  sung, 
any  more  than  what  was  said  of  Tragedy — that 
it  imitates  by  xcords  and  music — will  prove  that  it 
was  never  recited,  or  read.  Yet  the  leas^  I  think, 
that  can  be  inferred  from  it,  is,  that  Epic  Poetry 
was,  in  general,  and  for  the  most  part,  recited  or 
declaimed  only ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  rhap^ 
sodi^tSy  properly  so  called,  being  the  established 

performers 

«  This  passage  is  much  mistaken  by  M.  Batteux,  who 
renders  it,   *'  Qu'on  pcut  /aire  des  gesus  en  recitant 

*'  l*Epop6e, qu'on  peut  mime  chanter  ^^  &c.  Faire  dei 

gestes^  comes  far  short  of  IIEPIEPrAZEieAI  (nv«soi^. 
The  Mu  which '  precedes  the  participle,  paJrwJwTa,  is 
omitted :  and  to  produce  his  sense  of  iia^ovra--qu*on  peui 
mime  chanter,  the  Greek  should  be— In  9rff «fy«&<^fai  -  -  - 
MM  WiEIN. 


"1 
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perf miners  of  Epic  Poetry,  as  the  actors  *  were  .of 
Tragic,  performed  it  always  in  that  manner; 
without  singingj  any  farther,  than  as  the  tones  of 
loud  and  sustained  declamation  approach  more 
nearly  to  singing  than  those  of  common  reading. 
The  earliest  Lyric  Poet- Musicians,  indeed,  as  we 
learn  from  Plutarch  and  Athenseus,  used  to  sing 
even  the  hexameters  of  Homer  and  Hesiody  as  well 
as  their  own,  to  the  lyre.  But  they,  plainly,  speak 
of  this,  as  of  an  antient  practice : — rov  TtfTravifoy, 

KI0APAAIKON  voiUTfiy  ivr»  vojiauv,  [hj/mns,]  xctrx 
poiAOP  fxArcv,  TOI£  £n£2:i,  rei;  f^xvrat,  xcc^  TOIS 
*OMHFOT,  MEAH  wiftrihvra,  AiAEIN  h  tqi^  dywiriu. 

Plut.  Dial,  de  Mus.  p.  2074,  ed.  H.  St.     And 

afterwards — on  h  ei  xAo^(aiiK9i  vofAOt^  '01  IIAAAI, 
f J  BIIAN  cvHrmvfy  Ti/Aoti^'  UnXwiy  &c.  p.  2075. 
So,  too,  Athemeus : — '*  Chamakony  in  his  book 

about  Stesichorus,  xai  pfA»Msivai  ^a-»,  i  juovoy  rx 
'OjjAHfs,   «XAa  xa»   'Hrio^jr,    xa»   Af;^iX«;^8,  Scc.    KAI 

jtAiWf)OiiyM — "  were  even  sung."  p.  620. 

It  is  not,  however,  at  all  imprpbable,  that  Ho- 
mer might  be  sometimes  sungy  in  Aristotle's  time, 
and  that  this  MfiositheuSy  (of  whom  nothing  is 
known,)  might  be  a  performer  in  this  way.  But, 
that  this  was  a  distinct  thing  from  fa^^^aitac  seems 
pretty  clear. 

'  P«\(/»3bi,  and  vTroxpreu,  are  continually  joined  to- 
gether. See  Plato,  in  that  entertaining  dialogue,  the  Jo, 
torn.  I.  p.  53a,  D.  535,  E.  and  in  a  great  many  odicr 
places. 
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NOTE    270. 

P.  205.  Whose  gestures  resemble  those 

OF    IMMODEST   WOMEN. 

The  passage  of  Aulus  Gellius,  to  which  I  re- 
ferreld  in  my  note  on  the  traoslatioD,  as  a  story, 
both  curious  in  itself,  and  confiroung  what  waa 
there  advanced,  is  this.  '^  Histrb  in  tend  Gneci& 
foit  fiuni  celebri :  qui,  gestfis  et  vocis  claritudine 
&  venustate,  caeteris  antestabat.  Nomen  fiiisse 
aiunt  PoLUM.  Tragosdias  poetarum  nobilioni 
scit^  atque  asseverate  actitavit  Is  Polus 
unic^  amatum  filium  morte  amisit  £um  luctuoi 
quum  satis  visus  est  eluxisse,  rediit  ad  quasstum 
«rtis.  In  eo  tempore  Athenis  Electram  So* 
phoclis  acturus,  gestare  uenam  quasi  cum 
Orestis  ossibus  detebat.  Ita  G<»iiposituii)  &• 
bul»  argumentuixi  est,  ut^  veluti  fratris  reliquiii 
ferens  Electra,  comploret  commistf etarque  in- 
teritum.  ejus,  qui  per  vim  extinctus  existimatac 
Igitur  PoluS|  lugubri  babitu  Electne  indutus, 
ossa  atque  umam  k  sepukbro  tulit  filii;  &,  quasi 
Orestis  amplexus,  opplevit  omnia,  non  simolft- 
chris  neque  imitamentis,  sad  luctu  atcjtte  lameotk 
veria  &  spirantibus.  Itaque,  quum  agi  iabiila 
videretur,  dolor  actitatus  est"*  A.  GeU.VlL  5. 
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NOTE   271. 

P.  205.    The  music  and  the  decoration, 

BY  THE    LATTER    OF  WHICH    THE    ILLUSION    IS 
HEIGHTENED,  &C. 

The  Greek,  here,  in  either  of  the  two  readings 
warranted  hy  nriMiuscript  authority,  is  unsatis* 
factory  and  suspicious,  and  the  sense,  consequently, 
uncertain.  •  The  reading  of  the  old  editions  is — 
A'  iif  T«f  ii^yaq  lin f»vr»i  hapysc^rm:  which  Vic- 
torias renders — ^'  per  quam  voiuptates  percipiunt 
"  eoidentissmh :^ —  "  tbroughy  or* by  vieofis  of\ 
"  whkhi  thej^percdve  the  pleasures  most  evideniljfj" 
Nothing  can  well  be  niore  harsh,  or  strange. — 
W^wrai — thejf  perceive :  r- /iPXo  ?  —  The  spec- 
tators. To  this  mode  of  speakii^  however, 
I  should  not  object;  because,  this  ellipsis^  of  01 
mApwroly  is  frequent  in  both  the  Greek  and  L^tin 
writers  *.  Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
xiiiyyrflu.  This  answers  to  that  very  convenient 
idiom,  of  whidi  the  French  naake  so  much  use^ 
and  which  we  so  often  find  thq  want  of — ou 

s'agite — on  appenpoit^  &c.  \  ' 

But, 

^^**— ^jw>— p— ■<— I— <^— — «—   I   .■^Mfc—Mi^.t^iM.— ,— fc— 1^— fc^.  1,1,1  — .^ 

*  See  Sanct^Jlfinerv,  IV.  4«  and  Periz.  note  39, 

*  According  to  Menage,  the  Fr.  on^  is  'only  a  cor- 
ruption of  homme ;  and  on  dit,  for  example,  was  antiently 
written,  ^  huom  dtt/'  And  thus  the  Italian  writers  use 
m9m.  Thus  —  ^'  quando  uom  se  n'aecorge."  Tass6*s 
jtminta. — *^  Uom  dice.'*  Petrarch^  Son,  190,  &c.  And 
thus  the  Germans  use  the  word  nutn :  tmn  Unj^lfi^ntsM 
^xj-^they  say,  &c.— ^Sec  Menage's  Ofserva»»  sopra 
P^minta, 

F  F  a 
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But,  tii6  verb,  lir^racvrdi,  will,  I  apprehend,  by 
DO  means  bear  the  sense  here  forced  upon  it,  of 
peixcking  pleasure "" ;  or  any  sense,  but  that  of 
understanding,  or  knowing.  Were  I,  therefor^ 
obliged  to'make  some  sense  of  this  reading,  it  would 
be  this :— "  per  quam  [qucz  efficiuntur]  voluptates, 
"  ndntnt  homines  apertissimfe  :*' — "  the  pleasures, 
"  which  are  produced  through  which,  are  clearly 
"  understood— v!e\\  known  to  all."  But  this,  I 
confess,  is  violent  interpretation ;  and,  \n  parti- 
cular, I  doubt  whether  the  word  Imfye?  is  ever 
used,  by  Arislotle  at  least,  as  merely  synonymous 
to  f avff ov ;  as  evident  to  reason  or  understandings 
and  opposed  to  doubtful.  It  always  means,  I 
believe,  evident,  clear,  visible,  to  the  eye  of  ma- 
ginatton.     Thus,  tap.  xvii.— Aii  ft  mg  ^u»»c  <ru- 

wr«y«» ori  paAira  OPO  OMMATHN  riSi/^rwr 

irto  yccf  iv  ENAPFEXTATA  'OPIIN,  itrwif  lik^ 
ATT0I2  riFNOMENOX  T0I2  nPATTOMENOII, 
&c.  These  words  seem  to  furnish  the  best  com- 
ment upon  the  passage  in  question,  and  will 
perhaps  lead  us  to  the  most  reasonable  and  least 
exceptionable  interpretation  of  it;  for  perfect 
satisfaction  is  not,  I  thmk,  to  be  expected,  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  text.  We  ought,  surely, 
at  all  events,  to  adhere  to  the  proper  and  dear 
meaning  of  the  adverb  w^^f yfr«r«,  as  used  in  the 
passage  just  cited ;  where  the  word  itself,  and  the 

explanatory 

«  Vict,  himself  admits  this  objection :  "  Vcrbum  hoc 
(ferirwroi)  infiolcns  videtur  in  hpc  significatu.'* 
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explanatory  expressions  which  acconnpany  it,  afford 
a  pretty  strong  presumption^  that  Aristotle,  here, 
meant  to  express  the  particular  advantage  which 
Tragedy  receives  fronn  the  oJ/jc,  or,  from  actual 
representation  *",  as  giving  to  the  imitation  the 
greatest  possible  reality  of  effect,  and  producing 
the  most  perfect  illusion  in  the  spectator.  Yet 
this,  it  must  be  owned,  is  very  obscurely  expressed, 
if  it  be  expressed,  by  the  Greek ;  which,  according 
to  the  best  reading,  that  of  Victorius,  and  of  many 
MSS  ''.  will  stand  thus  :  x«»  eti,  s  [mix^ov  f^sf^  rriu 
fAso-txnv  xai  rn¥  i^ip  fx»,  f^'  nV  *AI  *HAONAI  2YNIZ- 
TANTAI  i9ot(ytr»r» :  that  is,  according  to  the  only 
sense  which  I  can  find  for  it — "  and  the  decoration, 
or  spectacle ;  by  means  of  which,  the  pleasures 
we  receive  from  Tragedy  *,  are  rendered  more 

"  sensible, 

*  So  the  passage  was  understood  by  the.  editor  of  the 
0;r.  ^^.  without  accents,  1760,  who  refers  3i'  ng  to  the 
o^^tf,  and  proposes  this  emendation:  it  S;,  (sell.  otj^cM;) 
TH2  *HAONH2  av¥trainai  TA  Lvofytrara — "  per  quam, 
'*  voluptatis  pars  evidcntissima  efficitur  \  quippe  quae  oculis 
''  subjecta  est  fidelibus."  But  I  cannot  think  that  Aris 
totle  would  have  written,  ii  *H£,  TH2  ifcynj  -  -  -. 

•*  See  Mr.  Winstanley's  edition. 

'  It  is,  certainly,  most  natural  to  understand  the  plea- 
sures of  the  music  and  decoration  to  be  here  spoken  of. 
And  so  It  is  generally  understood.  But  I  cannot  see  how 
the  words  will  admit  that  sense :  for  the  Greek  does  not 
say— *'  by  which  the  most  sensible  and  striking  pleasures  are 
^produced,'*  but,  "  by  which  the  pleasures  (i.e.  some  other 
'^  pleasures,)   are  produced   in  the   most  sensible,  and 

F  P  3  **  striking 
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'^  sensible,  striking,  illusive/'  &c.  But  many  ob- 
jections may,  undoubtedly,  be  made.  For  the  &ir 
and  literal  version  would  be  tlus :  '^  by  means  of 
"  which,  the  pleasures  urejormedy  composed,  con- 
"  structed,  or  constituted,  in  the  clearest  and 
**  most  visible  manner."  I  give,  here,  what  I  ap- 
prehend to  be  the  only  fair  sense  of  the  verb, 
iF\)yiTM^i ;  but  it  seems  to  be,  by  no  means,  the 
proper  word  in  tliis  place,  and  probably  is  not  the 
word,  which  Aristotle  wrote.  If  any  one  MS. 
would  offer  me  nAPiroj^r^ »,  I  would  readily  accept 
it  JEliarij  describing  the  effect  of  a  trumpet, 
sounding  suddenly,  at  the  instant  when  a  femous 
painting  was  exhibited,  of  a  warrior  in  the  act  of 
rushing  to  the  battle,  says — «/*«  t<  iy  rt  fuxO» 

xat  i  rp«riwrfif  l^XtTnr;  n  /AtXir;  ENAPFEZTEPAN 
my  fAtfTouriotw  rs  ix^nAuvT^  hn  kou  /ftxAAoir  IIAPAZ- 

TH2ANT02 :  i.  e.  "  presenting  to  the  imaginatioa 
^^  a  still  more  lively  and  striking  image  ^."  But 
again — it  iip^mi,  is  not  what  one  would  expect 
here.  To  speak,  indeed,  of  terror  and  j^Vy,  as 
the  pleasures  of  Tragedy,  is  perfectly  agreeable, 
both  to  the  doctrine,  and  to  the  language,  of  the 
author, 

"  striking  waf'—hofy^fcna.  1  o  express  the  other  sense, 
Aristotle  would  probably  have  written,  imfytranraL : — i*  in 
Of  mgysTcnau  nnnrcanrM  rUlnfeu. 

*  V\cij^^conflantur'^»^oapnintafaur.     And,  indeed,  in 
.  this  sense,  and  no  other,  is  the  verb  oiwro^tei  usftl 
throughout  the  treatise, 
«  Far.  Hist.  II.  44. 
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author,  tfarou^iout  ^.  But,  it  is  not,  properly,  the 
pteamre — ^it  is  not  the  t error j  or  the  pity — that  is 
rendei>ed  more  iyttfyt^ ;  but  XhsXpkamre  is  heigh« 
tened  by  the  action  being  rendered  so. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  I  see  no  other  mean- 
ing that  can  be  obtained  from  the  words,  without 
still  greater  violence  and  improbability  of  inter- 
pretation. Dacier,  Batteux,  and  Goulston,  make 
the  assertion — «»  ^Jov«i,  &c.  relate  to  both  music 
and  decoration.  But  it  is,  surely^  quite  unwar- 
rantable to  give  to— ^1*  *H£,  the  sense  of,  it  *nN, 
or  A*  *AIN.  Besides  that  the  music^  however 
great  the  pleasure  it  may  afford,  cannot,  I  think,  pro- 
perly be  considered  as  contributing  to  the  Uotfyim^ 
or  as  heightening  the  illusion^  of  Tragedy.  Vio- 
iorius,  who  read — m»  /Asd^ixny  kxi  TA£  'OTEIZ, 
very  consistently  made  it  refer  to  /bUKrixn  only :  and 
Castelvetro  very  properly  observes,  that,  **  if  we 
"  read — mw  jif^iv — le  predette  parole  [i.  e.  ti  it  « i 
"  ifwai,  X.  r.  «x.]  havramio  rispetto  alia  vista ;  -  e 
**  conteneranno   la  commendatione  delta    delta 

r 

'^  vista,  per  la  quale  si  constituisca  il  diletto  pih 
"  mamfestamente — che  non  si  fa  per  le  parole  dell* 
^*  epopea"  p.  690.  He  appears,  I  think,  to  have 
understood  the  passage  in  the  way  I  have  pro- 
posed. But  he  mentions  another  reading,  which 
I  have  not  seen  noticed  anywhere  else — i»Ep- 
yifarx  *.     This  had  occured  to  me,  formerly,  as  a 

conjecture, 

*»  SeeNOT£   277. 

[  '*  Alcuai  test!  Icggono  ingyirena*  -  *  -  ^ 
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conjecture,  before  I  had  seen  Castelvetro  s  com- 
mentary. But  it  gives  much  the  same  sense,  and 
would  remove  no  difficulty  with  respect  to  the 
passage  itself;  though^  as  I  shall  presently  have 
occasion  to  observe,  it  might  suit  better  with  what 
follows. 

NOTE  272. 
P.   205.       It    has    the    advantage    of 

GREATER  CLEARNESS AS   WELL   IN  READ- 
ING, AS  IN  REPRESENTATION.  . 

sTi  r»»  l^ym. — It  seems  rather  strange,  that,  im- 
mediately after  mentioning  the  «apyK  of  the  'Ojrif, 
Aristotle  -  slfould  say  —  '*  Then,  it  has  also  the 
^^  lyo^yiq^^  &c.  It  was  this  whidi  induced  me  to 
suspect,  that  for  i¥m^yit»r»^  in  the  preceding  pas- 
sage, we  should  read — IvE^ytTotra :  "  By  means  of 
'  ^^  which,  [i.  e*  of  the  •4'*(>1  tbe  pleasures  we  receive 
"  from  Tragedy  (those,  of  terror  and  pity  excited 
'^  by  imitationy  as  he  says  a^.  xiv  \]  are  rendered 
'^  more  fordbk  and  efficacious.''  But  the  objec- 
tion is,  perhaps,  not  of  sufficient  force  to  warrant 
a  departure  from  the  established  reading  of  all  the 
manuscripts,  i¥»pytrar» :  and  we  may>  well  enough, 
understand  the  author,  as  if  he  had  said — "  Then, 
*'  farther,  another  advantage  is,  that  Tragedy  has 
"  this^mfya^  not  only  on  the  stage,  and  on  ac- 
"  count  of  the  'oJ'k,  but  even  in  readmg  also." 

That 

■' '    ■  ■   '         '      .  ■  ■ .  ■ - 
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That  ipay^oiffu  b  right,  (not  mctyu^^cru^y  I 
cannot  entertain  a  doubt.  Nothing  can  be  more 
evidently  nonsensical  than  this  distinction — **  bath 
*^  in  the  discweries^  and  in  the  incidents  f*  as  if 
a  discovery  were  not  an  incident 

The  expression,  m  rup  i/»y«i',  for,  in  representa- 
tion^ actings  performmice^  &c.  seems  liable  to  no 
difficulty.  Thus,  Be  Rep.  VIIL  p.  455,  Mo>. 
jx  Tw  EPrxiN — from  H^hat  happens  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  music  \  And  see  ibid,  cap.yu 
throughout  which,  i^yot  is  repeatedly  us^  for 
musical  performance;   particularly,  p.  457, — rm 

tavfAac'M  x«»    inpirra   TON  EPFAN^    ^'  surprising 

"  and  elaborate  performance^^ 

NOTE  273. 

P.  206.  Attaining  the  end  of  its  imi- 
tation  in  a  shorter  compass. 

Dryden  says  of  this  passage — **  It  is  one  reason 
'*  of  Aristotle's,  to  prove  that  Tragedy  is  the  more 
^^  noble,  because  it  turns  in  a  shorter  compass;* 
'*  the  whole  action  being  circumscribed  within 
*'  the  space  ef  four  and  twenty  hours.  He  might 
"  prove  as  well,  that  a  mushroom  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  a  peach,  because  it  shoots  up  in 
the  compass  of  a  night.'*  &c. 
If  Aristotle  had  said,  that  Tragedy  was  the 
more  noble,  because  a  Poet  could  compose  a 
Tragedy  in  much  less  time  that  an  Epic  Poem, 

the 

^  ^ee  Dm.  II.  vol.  i.  p.  80. 
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the  Bimile  would  have  been  jusUy  applied. 
Dryden  had^  but  just  before,  said,  that  ^'  the  efficts 
"  of  Tragedy  are  too  violent  to  be  lasting."  But 
he  did  not  give  himdelf  time  to  see,  that  Tragedy 
owes  this  greater  violence  of  effect  to  the  shortness 

• 

of  Its  plan ;  that  is,  to  its  stricter  unity,  its  more 
concentrated  and  unbroken  interest^  its  ^^  dose 
accelerated  plot  * ;"  to  that  A^^ooif,  as  Aristotle 
_  calls  it,  so  essential  to  the  purpose  of  Tragedy, 
which  is,  to  give  the  pleasure  of  strcfig  emotion-. 
The  Epic  Poem  is  of  too  tedious  a  length,  too 
various  and  episodic,  to  produce  that  efiect  in  &e 
same  degree  as  Tragedy,  which  is  read,  or  seen,  at 
once,  and  w^ithout  interruption. 

But  the  case  was,  that  Dryden,  (who,  as  I  have 
before  had  occasion  to  remark  \  appears  to  have 
taken  his  idea  of  Aristotle  from  French  trans- 
lation,) wrote  this  in  the  preface  to  his  translation 
of  an  Epic  Poem  ^ ;  on  the  contrary,  when  he  was 
writing  on  Tragedj/y  he  gave  Tragedy  the  pre- 
ference \ 

NOTE    274. 

P.  206.     His  Poem,   if  proportionablt 

CONTRACTEP,  WILL  APPEAR  CURTAILED. 

— l/LMH^oy. — Nothing  is  more  diverting  than  the 
explanation  which  some  commentators  give  of  this 

word, 

*  Dr.  Hurd's  Disc,  on  Poet,  ImU  p.  140* 

^  Vol.  i.  p.  281,  note  **.         «  Prefiicc  to  the  Mndd. 

*  *'  Though  Tragedy  be  justly  preferred  above  die 
ether'' — I.e.  the  Epic  Ppcm,    Essay  on  Dram,  Poesy. 
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word,  and  its  application  here.  The  Poem,  it 
seems,  is  compared  to  the  tail  of  a  mouse,  or  a 
rat,  which  grofwi  less  and  less  towards  the  end:—^ 
"  versus  extremum  aitenuata  *."  I  never  heard, 
that  any  naturalists  have  observed  this  property  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  tails  of  rats  and  mice.  The 
fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  words  /Ausf ov,  and  fiktwfP¥^ 
however  their  etymologies  may  appear  to  dii^^er^ 
have  both  the  san>e  meaning — that  of  cropped, 
curtailed,   tronquSf  as  M.  Batteux   translates  it 

[Hephast,  p.  92,  ed.  De  Pamv.y^To  wiiich  is 
opposed,  i9X%j(%i^^ —  a  Umg-taUed  verse :  i  xarm 

In  the  Rhetoric  J  Aristotle  applies  ^i«p0>  to  a 
period  that  is  too  short,  and  disappoints  the  ear  by 
ending  abruptly.  The  passai^e  is  curious  for  its 
eipresMoo,  and  illustrates  both  the  word  itself,  and 
its  application,  here,  to  a  Poem,  which  disappoints 
the  expectation  of  a  reader  in  the  same  manner^ 
by  ending  before  its  time.     Au  JSi,  x«i  rm  xidAa,  xom 

T0K  iTf^it'ac,  (»iiTi  ME10TP0T£  ilnai,  fLnrt  UASJ^KZ  * 
TO  jM»  ym^  MISPON  [i.  e.  fUfHf ov]  vfoc^Trramn  voX- 
XjiKif  «-«»»  r$¥  mxffii'nup  *  •Mtyxn  y«p,  jrav,  in  p^/iamv 
m  ro  irof^  x«i  r«  furfoif  i  c;(C(  cv  sauT(|)  opy, 
ANTI£nA£eH«  «««<raf4fyif,  *OI0N,  nPO£nTAI£IN 
y»yyf(rt«s    l«c   tw  ANTIKP0T2IN.     Bhet.  III.  9, 

P*  59^y  ^d.  Duval 

•  So  RoborteUi,  Vlctorbs,  Goulston. — ^*  Appaia  una 
'*  coda  di  topo**  Casteheiro. — "  Vcnga  ella  a  far*  appa- 
^  rencia  di  £$da  di  sorcio,  c$l  suofins  wspisu^  Piccol. 
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NOTE  275. 

p.  206.      If    extended    to    the    usu^i* 

LENGTH. 

.  AxoAitOsvrft  ru  t8  /tAfr^ir  /(*dx« — •     Almost  all  tb« 
commentators  and  translators  understand  —  an-- 
swerabk  to  the  length  of  the  metre.     And  this  is, 
certainly,  the  most  obvious  and  unforced  sense  oi 
the  words :  for,   had  Aristotle  meant,  hy  f^irgop, 
the  standard  measu7^e^  or  lengthy  of  the  Poem^  as 
other  commentators  understand  it,  he,  probably, 
would  have  rather  said — rw  t«  MHEOT2  METPHi  *. 
Mtr^w  is  so  used  in  the  passage  given  in  the  last 
note :  to  METPON  i  «;f«  iy  I«wt«  of*.   If,  however, 
metre  be  the  sense,  (for,  after  all,  the  passage  is 
ambiguous,)  the  expression  must,  I  tliink,  be  un- 
derstood as  a  short  way  of  saying — "  conform- 
"  able  to  the  usual  length  oi Poems  in  that  metre^ 
—of  Poems  in  heroic  verse.     See  what  is  said, 
cap.  xxiv.  about  the  adaptation  of  the  hexameter 
to  Epic  Poetry:   Hii^  MAEIPAN  TMf»vw  U  dKKm 
ntiic^i%M¥    ij    Ty    ii^wf.  -—  I  cannot  conceive  that 
.  Aristotle  meant  to  say,  that  the  length  of  the 
Epic  Poem  was  proportioned,  or  ought  to  be  pro- 
portioned,  to  the  length  of  the  metre.     Yet  so 
the  commentators.     "Si  —  Poeta  secutus  iiierit 
"  longitudinem,    quae   instar  videtur    ejus  car- 
"  minis''  Vict. — " Si  cum  metri longttudine prove-- 
"  hatur''  Goulst.  &c.    It  was  not  the  length  of  the 

hexametar 

^ — ■ 

^  As^  finxtt;  0jp®-^  cap.  xxiv.  and  cap*  vii. 
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hexameter  which  made  it  the  fittest  measure  for 
heroic  Poetry,  but  the  nature  of  the  feet  of  which  it 
is  composed ;  and  on  that  account  it  was  preferred, 

as  rotirifMnarcv  xai  iyxtaii^mrQ^  rm  pcr^ cof.  cap.  xxiv. 

The  tength  of  a  verse  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
times  (x^oiroi)  which  compose  it.  Now  the  hexa- 
meter is  but  one  third  longer  than  the  Iambic 
trimeter ;  their  respective  times  being  24,  and  1 8 : 
so  that  tbe  length  of  an  Epic  Poem  would  be 
strictly  proportioned  to  the  length  of  its  "oerse — 
T»  T»  /xfTfir  pnxff — were  it  longer  by  one  third 
only  than  a  Tragedy. 

NOTE    276. 

P.  206.     Diluted. 

*TA»fii — watery.  Aristotle  uses  tlie  same  me- 
taphor in  the  following  passage  0/  his  second 
book  De  Republicdy  where,  opposing,  the  commu- 
nity of  wives  and  children  proposed  by  Plato ', 
he  very  justly  objects,  that  it  would  weaken  the 
bond  of  social  union,  by  diluting  the  social  affec- 
tions, and  destroying — 

r 

Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 

Of  father,  son,  and  brother  -  -  -. 

Far.  Lost,  iv.  756. 

• — Ey  it  Tj  TToXet,  Tiyv  *IAIAN  dvayKcuov 
'TAAPH  yivitrSca,  iix  -npf  iMOftaviav  Tfpf  roiavmiv, 

KOU 
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xeu  izi^a  Xeyiiv  tc»  efiow\  if  vscv,  iranfa,  if 
^ai^^,  viov.     il(nr6^  yctf^  [uk^ov  yXvzv,  u^  'jfoXu 

0VfAl2cuvii'  xou  npf  dMifmfrm^  ripf  ir^  0fi^X1yXtf?, 
TV  <*^«  ''^^  hfofiarw  Ttrrwir — it.r.A.  I  stop 
there,  because  tiie  passage  |s  evidentfy  defective^ 
though  the  sense  is  plain. 

NOTE    277. 

P.  207.    And,    also,    in    the   peculiar 

END   AT   WHICH   IT   AIMS — . 

K««,  Iti,  r^  nif  rr^^nc  «f  y« —  The  ctfpression 
is  ambiguous.  It  may  mean,  either  the  end,  or 
business,  of  the  Poetic  art  in  general,  or,  that  of 
Tragedy —of  the  Tragic  art  *.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, seems,  pretty  clearly,  to  be  the  meaning :  for 
his  expression — tutok  rs  hafi^m  n-Ao-i,  KAI  BTI 
Ty  ruf  rtxfnf  cfyy— 'shews  the  author  to  be  speak- 
juig^  here,^  of  a  distinct  advantage.  But,  if  we 
understand  it  to  mean>  that  Tragedy  answers  the 
end  of  Poetry  better  than  the  Epic,  this  cannot 
be  considered  as  an  advantage  distinct  from  those 
enumerated  before,  which  are,  plainly,  such  as 
contribute  to  the  general  end  of  Poetry — ^that  of 

^  giving 

^  He  alludes,  here  to  Plato's  expressions,  who  ccn- 
tended,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  bond  of  social  unity 
must  be  the  closer^  where  aD  the  cititens — ofjiafkrytmm 
*»  -^  -  -  Ta  ToioSe  (nyarrff,  to  ti  EMON,  kcu  T9  '0T|L  EMON* 

*  See  NOTE  267, 
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^ving  pleasure — of  interesting,  delighting,  strik- 
ing, &C-  Whereas,  if  the  peculiar  end  of  Tragedy 
be  superior  to  that  of  £p]c  Poetry,  this,  indeed^ 
is  an  additional  and  separate  advantage.  Besides, 
the    parenthetical    insertion    which   inuxiediately 

follows — iih  TAP,  i  Tii>  rvxfia^m  nVeyuft  irwiVM  Auroy 

{ie.  the  Epic  and  Tragk  Pbems,)  «aaa  mi^  ci^ i». 
/um — ^plainly  implies,  that  the  rixvm  Igyop^  of 
which  he  had  been  speaking,  was  that  of  afibirding 
the  particular  pleasure  proper  to  the  species.  And 
thus,  too,  the  word  if  you  is  used  in  other  passages : 
rf»y(f9i»t  igyoPf  d^.  vi.  and  cap.  xiiL 

The  words,  fAOiXXop  m  T«x«ff  mT^aywra^  present 
a  skiular,  but  more  embarrassing,  ambiguity.  Is 
T£X©»,  here,  the  end  of  Poetry,  or  the  end  of 
Tragedy?  If  we  take  it  in  the  latter  sense,  Aris- 
totie  will  say,  that  Tragedy  ia  superior,,  both  be-? 
cause  its  end — ^the  peculiar  efiect  which  it  purposes 
to  produce — is  superior  to  that  of  the  Epic  Poen^ 
andy  because  it  attains  thai  end  more  per&cdy 
than  the  Epic  attains  its  end.  fiut  this  Aristotle 
has  not  proved,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  true.  Ou 
the  othes  hand,  if  we  understand  tiA^  to  mean 
the  end  of  the  pmtic  art  ^  it  is  obviously  true, 
that,  if  Tragedy  be  superior  ki  all  those  respects 
which  he  had  meotioiDed-r— ia  its  doaer  unityj  its 
bredty,  its  f9»f  y^os  its  musicy  and  its  decorations — 

and, 

^  As  it  does  in  a  similar  expression,  cap.  xxv.  which 
favours  the  same  sense  here;  ^*  si  tujx/^sw  tv  Tipuf;  ry 
imni^^.e.  of  Ponry  in  general. 
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and,  besides^  {%A^  in)  in  the  specific  end  at  which 
it  aims — ^it  must,  on  the  whole,  be  preferable  to 
the  Epic  Poem,  as  answenng  more  effectually  the 
end  of  Poetry^  by  giving  greater  pleamre. 

For,  that  this,  in  Aristotle's  view,  was  the  great 
end  of  the  art,  pxid  of  all  its  branches,  appears, 
if  I  mistake  not,  evidently,  from  many  other  pas- 
sages of  this  treatise,  as  well  as .  from  tbfit  now 
before  us.  Nor  does  he,  any  where^  appear  to 
me  to  ^ve  any  countenance  to  an  idea,  which 
rational  criticism  has,  now,  pretty  well  exploded — 
that  utility  and  instruction  are  the  end  of  Poetry. 
That  it  may  indeed  be  rendered,  in  some  degree, 
useful  and  improving,  few  will  deny ;  none,  that 
it  ought  to  be  made  so,  if  it  can.  But,  that  the 
chief  end  BXiA  purpose  of  Poetry  b  to  instruct — 
that  Homer  wrote  his  Iliad  on  purpose  to  teach 
mankind  the  mischiefs  of  discord  among  chiefi, 
and  his  Odyssey y  to  prove  to  them  the  advantages 
of  staying  at  home  and  taking  care  of  their  fami- 
lies^— this  is  so  manifestly  absurd,  that  one  is 
really  astonished  to  see  so  many  writers,  one  after 
the  other,  discoursing  gravely  in  defence  of  it  ^  j. 

*  ''  La  vcrit6  qui  sert  de  fond  a  cette  fiction^  et  qui 
**  avec  elle  compose  la  Fable,  est,  Que  Pabsence  d*unt 
**  personne  hors  de  che%  sot,  ou  qui  ft  a  point  Pctil  a  ce  qm 
*'  ^*y  f^i^^  J  ^^w*  d^  grandi  desordresy — And  again— - 
^'  Ces  grands  nou^  de  Rois,  de  Heros,  d'Achille,  d'Aga- 
*'  memnon,  &  d'Ulysse,  ne  designent  pas  moios  Us 
"  demiers  Bourgeois^'*  &c.-^Du  Poeme  Ep.  I.  lo. 

'  Piccolomifiij  in  particular,  p.  369,  &c.  of  his  Jnmt* 

mlla  Poet.  d^Artst.    'And  the  reader  may  see,  if  he  has 

5  any 
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It  is  true  indeed,  that  Aristotle,  in  his  account 
of  Tragedy,  mentions  the  correction  and  refine* 
tnent  of  the  passions,  pity,  terror,  &c.  as  a  useful 
effect  of  Tragic  representations.  But  he  no  where^ 
either  in  his  definition,  where  we  might  surely 
have  expected  him  to  he  explicit,  or  in  any  other 
part  of  his  book,  calls  that  efi*ect  the  end  of  Tra- 
gedy. All  his  expressions  prove,  that  his  end, 
both  of  Tragic  und  of  Epic  Poetry,  was  jJeasure  5 
though,  with  respect  to  Tragedy,  be  asserts,  (by 
way,  as  I  have  before  suggested,  of  obviating 
Plato's  objections  to  it  %)  that  the  pleasure  arising 
from  it  was  so  far  firom  being  pernicious,  that  it 
was  even  useful  i  so  far  from  injlamng  the  pas- 
sions  of  men,  that  it  tended,  on  the  contrary,  to 
purify  and  moderate  them  in  common  life.  When 
the  reader  sees  the  expressions,  to  which  I  allude, 
laid  tc^ther,  he  will  hardly,  I  think,  entertain  any 
doubt  upon  this  bead. — ra  fAtyirft,  i^i  ^TXArnrEl' 
^ i  Tf  <t- 

any  stomach  to  see,  the  disgusting  nonsense  of  Le  Bossu 
vpoa  this  subject,  ch,  \u  m.  iv.  &c.  of  his  first  book.  By 
way  of  perfect  contrast,  he  may  then  turn  to  the  Disser- 
tation on  the  Idea  of  Universal  Poetry^  [Dr.  Hurd^s  Hou 
vol.  li.]  See  also  Dr.  Seattle's  Essay  on  Poetry  and  Musk^ 
th.  i. — ^This  absurd  notion  was  also  long  ago  combated 
ID  a  masterly  manner  by  that  fine  and  philosophical 
writer,  La  Motte,  in  the  discourse  prefixed  to  ])is  Odes^ 

•  Note  45,  p.  3.  of  this  volume. 
^  This  looks  much,  as  if  He  would  have  assented  to 
the  rational  assertion  of  Eratosihemsy  which  Strabo  com* 
VOL.  Ik  GO  bats, 
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ij  Tf  «yw^*«,  fAu8«  fAB^n  ifipy  &c.  cap,  Vl. — in  h  i^ 
atirn  dvo  T^ayuiia^  *HAONH.  cap.  xiii. — ^if  y«f 
vacay  fti  ^nruv  'HAONHN  ivo  TfoytaSieif^  dXXm 
THN  'OIKEIAN.  Ewii  it  mu  dvo  iXta  x«i  ^/3if,  fi» 
fiifAno'iccqy  fa  'HAONHN  va^ountwci^uu  tom  iromrnv — 
cap.  xiv. — i/,  dvirtg  ^«ov  fy  iAov,  woiy  mir  OIKEIAN 
•HZIONHN  ^^p.  xxiii.— Tifi^  i^/iv,  *f'  uV  AI  'HAONAT, 
&c.  c^/?.  w/^ — iii  y»f  i  Tfip  Tv^^rap  *HAONHN 
irokEt¥  ATTASj   dxXot  Tijy  ugnfAHftfy.  ibid. 

From  all  this  it  appears,  I  thirik,  indubitably, 
that  the  great  md  of  Poetiy  in  general,  was,  In 
Aristotle's  opinion,  to  give  pleasure ;  as  Castel- 
vetrOy  long  ago,  rightly  contended.  "  Colore,  che 
•*  vogliono,  che  la  poesia  sia  trovata  principal- 
*^  mente  per  gi(war€y  o  pergiovam  e  per  dilettare 
•**  insieuje,  veggano  che  non  s'oppongano  all* 
**  autoriti^  d'Aristotele,  il  quale,  qui  ed  ahrove 
**  non  par  che  le  assegni  altro,  che  diktto ;  e  se 
**  pui^e  Ic  concede  alcuno  gkwamentOy  gliele  concede 
"  per  accidehte ;  come  h  la  purgatiom  deUo  spa* 
"  vento  e  delta  compasmne  per  mezzo  delta  Tror 
'^  gedia:'  p.  505. 

The  fjeculiar  end  of  Tragedy,  he  has  expressly 
told  us,  is  to  afford  that  pleasure^  which  results 
from  fictitious  terror  and  pity :  my  dm  iM»  s«h 
f  oj3«  (Tia  fAifAntTiU)^  iioim*. — What  he  regarded  as  the 
peculiiir  end  of  Epic  Poetry,  I  observe  that  he 

has 

bats, —  ftamnv  Troarra  arox/sL^sc^au  SnTXATXlTIAE,  *OT 
AlAAIKAAIAS.  StrabZj  p.  15.  And  see  die  Diss.  &» 
the  Idea  of  Univ.  Poetry,  above  referred  to. 
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has  no  where  distmctly  said.  But  from  M^hat  he 
has  said,  of  the  advantages  which  its  plan  aifords, 
witii  respect  to  grandeur^  and  variety j  and  the 
admission  of  the  wonderful  and  surprising  *,  and 
also  of  the  superior  richness  of  its  language  ^  we 
may  collect,  that  his  ideas  on  this  subject  accorded 
with  tliose  of  the  best  modem  critics ;  and  that 
he  held  the  end  of- the  Epic  Poem  to  be,  accord- 
ing to  the  exact  description  of  an  eminent  writer, 
"  admiratioHy  produced  by  a  grandeur  of  design, 
**  and  variety  of  important  incidents,  and  siis- 
"  tained  by  all  the  energy  and  minute  particula- 
•*  rity  of  description  *.'^ 

This  endy  however,  and  these  peculiar  advan^ 
tages,  of  the  Epic  plan,  Aristotle  has  not,  as  I 
have  before  remarked  ^  brought  forward,  to  com- 
plete the  comparison  in  this  chapter:  but  he 
plainly,  and,  1  think,  justly,  considered  them  as 
more  than  compensated  by  the  closer  interest^ 
more  perfect  illusion,  stronger  emotion,  deeper 
impression,  and,  in  his  view,  more  useful  tendency, 
of  Tragedy.  The  Epic  Poem  loses  in  force  of 
effecty  what  it  gains  in  variety;  in  nature  and 
passion,  what  it  gains  in  grandeur  and  sublimity. 
The  very  necessity,  and  the  merit,  of  its  variety, 

and 

»  Cap,  xxiv.'^TransL  Part  III.  Sect.  2. 

^  Cap.  xxii.  ad  Jin,  and  cap.  xxiv.— ^Aw  mm  i^mroi,  &c, 
TransL  vol.  i.  p.  174,  175.  and  180,  l8l. 

*  Dr.  Kurd's  Disc,  on  Poet.  Imit,  p.  14  k 

^    Vol.!./).  58,  59, 
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and  of  the  iinta-oiiBp  avciuioig  mirolidic ',  are  a 
confession  of  its  defects,  as  ipnplying  a  too  great 
extent  of  plan,  a  feebleness  of  interest^  a  want  of 
relief.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  great  art  of  the 
Epic  Poet,  to  make  us  amends,  by  the  striking 
beauty  of  particular  parts^  for  tlie  fatigue  and 
emnti  which  unavoidably  results,  more  or  less,  firom 
the  whole.  A  strong  proof  of  the  superiority 
of  Tragedy,  and  of  the  justness  of  Aristotle's 
decision,  is,  that  every  reader  is  most  delighted 
with  the  Episodes  of  Epic  Poetry ;  with  those 
subordinate  and  mOre  compressed  actions,  which 
give  us  the  very  pleasure  of  Tragedy — which 
interest  and  affect  us  by  exciting  pity  and  terror  : 
with  the  meeting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  and 
the  supplication  of  Priam  to  Achillesi  for  the  body 
of  his  son,  in  the  Iliad ;  with  the  love,  despair, 
and  death,  of  Dido,  the  episode  of  Nisus  and 
Euryalus,  and  the  parting  scene  between  old 
Evander  and  his  son,  in  the  uEneid  ". 

But  though,  of  all  the  pleasures  which  Poetrj^, 
or  Music,  or  Painting,  can  afford,  the  pleasure  of 
emotion  deserves  to  be  esteemed  the  greatest,  yet 

all 

'  Cap.  xxiv. 

"  JSn.  VIII,  557,  8cc,— particularly,  from  v.  572  to 
584.  I  <Io  not  know  any  vhere  a  finer  example  of 
natural  pathos,  heightened  by  the  nicest  selection  of  ex- 
pression,  ano  by  such  harmony  of  versification,  as  would 
aln)ri$c  make  nonsense  pass  upon  the  understanding  for 
sense,  through  the  recommendation,  if  I  may  be  alkwcd 
such  an  expression,  of  the  ear* 
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all  those  arts  certainly  afford  considerable  plea- 
sures  of  other  kinds ;  and,  perhaps,  to  do  fuU 
justice  to  the  Epic  Poena,  we  ought  not  to  charac- 
terize jt  by  any  one  particular  and  principal  plea- 
sure, but  by  that  variety,  which  is  peculiar  to  it, 
and  which  comprehends,  in  some  degree  or  ottier, 
every  sort  of  pleasure,  that  sefiaus  Poetry  can 
give".  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  decided 
with  respect  to  the  comparative  excellence  of  the 
Poems  themselves,  we  may  safely  perhaps  assent 
to  the  general  decision  of  criticism,  respecting  the 
comparative  merits  of  tho  Poets,  and  allow,  that 
the  first  praise  of  geniiis  is  due  to  the  writer  of 
an  Epic  Poem ;  as  it  requires  an  assemblage 
'*  of  all  the  powers  which  are  singly  sufficient  for 
**  other  compositions  ^' 


€1 
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"^  Some  writers  give  still  greater  latitude  to  the  variety 
of  Epic  Poetry.  And  indeed,  if  what  siouUf  or  may,  fa^ 
done,  is  to  be  determined  by  what  has  been  done  by  the 
best  Epic  Poets— by  Homer,  Virgil,  and  I'asso,  (for 
Ariosto  is  a  £omic  Poet,)  it  even  admits,  occasionally,  of 
some  departure  from  rigid  dignity,  and  of  some  approach, 
9t  least,  to  the  smile  of  Comedy,  though  not  to  the  broad 
iaugh  of  Farce.  See  Lord  ICaims,  Elsm.  of  Giiicismt 
voL  u  p»  289>  and  the  treatise  VLt^i  *0/iny«  Tromtn^^  p«  257, 
^oL  v.  of  Ed.  Horn*  ErnesU 

t    f  Dr.  Jobnson'j  Life  of  Milton. 
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VOL.  L 

Page  2i>  Note^m  It  ought  to  have  been  mentioned, 
that  tliis  book  of  the  Odyssey  was  not  translated  by 
Pope  himself^  but  by  Fenton.  ,  ' 

P.  147.  By  Agatho.]  Perhaps  I  ought  rather  to 
have  adhered  to  the  old  and  best  authenticated  reading, 
ayal^Qv.  Victorius  found  Aya6»v  only  in  one  MS.  and 
was  induced  to  prefer  it,  principally  because  the  other 
reading  could  not  well  be  reconciled  with  his  interpreta* 
tion  of  the  passage.  He  also  objects^  that  the  conjunction* 
Mm,  in  that  reading,  would  have  no  meaning,  '^  cum  nut, 
**  illo  pactOy  nihil  quod  copulareU^*  But  uou  must  then  be 
rendered  etiam,  and,  indeed,  can  be  understood  no  other- 
wise,  if  we  read  ^yodov;  and  the  sense  will  be — <' as 
'^  Achilles  is  made  a  good  character  even  by  Homer  ;** 
fts  if  he  had  added — who  has  so  well  observed  the  hytow, 
the  historical  likeness,  and  has  painted  in  so  strong  colours 
the  angry  violence  of  his  temper.  This  sense  would  be 
iufficiently  expressed  in  my  tianslation,  -by  reading — 
•*  as  Achilles  is  drawn,  even  by  Homeb.*' 

P.  187,  Note  9.  *'  But  that  part,**  &c.]  I  found 
reason  to  alter  my  opinion,  and  the  note  referred  to, 
after  this  note  on  the  translation  was  printed.  Dele, 
therefore,  ^«  But  that  part^*  8cc.  to  **  Sect,  22,"  inclusively. 
And  read — See  the  note. 

P.  259.     It  escaped  me,  till  that  note  was   printed, 

that  JElian  also  says,  ^^  Dionysius  the  Colepbonian :"  it 

5  must 
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Diust  therefore  be  allowed  to  be  probable,  that  if  Aristotle 
and  Plutarch  speak  of  the  same  painter,  so  do  also  Aril* 
totle  and  ^lian.  The  difficulty,  however,  pointed  out, 
of  reconciling  Elian's  account  with  that  of  Aristotlci 
will  still  remain. 

P^  ^94*  Though  I  think  it  clear,  that  Stanley 
misunderstood  the  passage  of  Aristotle,  I  confess  it  is  by 
no  means  clear,  that  he  misunderstood  that  of  Philos- 
tratus.  This,  therefore,  was  too  hastily  advanced :  for 
though  the  general  use  of  the  adverb  avoraitv  certainly 
favours  the  sense  in  which  I  understood  the  passage,  yet 
I  fear  there  is  no  good  authority  for  the  word  x^i®'}  used 
as  we  use  chorus^  to  signify  the  choral  odeoT  song.  It'aU 
ways,  I  believe,  means  the  choral  petformers.  The  verb, 
«WEmXE,  also  contributed  to  mislead  me,  if  I  was  misled ; 
as  it  is  more  applicable  to  the  contraction  of  prolixity,  than 
to  the  din^inution  of  number.  Yet  it  is  used  in  the  same 
lense,  and  on  the  same  subject,  by  JuL  Pollux^  IV.  15, 

vol.il 

P^ge  83.  See  also  the  description,  in  the  Trachimeg 
of  Sophocles,  of  Hercules  dashing  out  the  brains  of  Lichas 
against  a  rock,  v.  779 — 782. 

P.  98.  **  Purple  dresses,*'  iccJ] 

*IMATIA  XPTZA  lUPASXTlN  THi  XOFAi,  fon®^  fogn. 
Translated  by  Grotius, 

....-•<«  Aut  lectus  scense  prcbitor, 
^  Aureas  gregi  cum  vestes  dederit,  fert  centunculum.*' 

jtntiphaneSi  apud  Athen.  p.  ioj« 
Grotii  Excerpta^  &c.  p.  627. 

P.  197,  Note  135.  The  alteration,  howevef^ 
from  dEAmv,  to  nOIHfmr,  is  rather  violent ;  and  it  is  sug- 
gested to  me  by  Castlevetro's  conjecturei  that  Aristotle 

e  G  4  might, 
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mighty  perhaps,  express  the  sense  given  by  Dacier,  without 
using  the  word  wwrrm,  and  that  what  he  said  might  be 
this ;  **  which  escaped  him  [/./.  Carcinus]  for  want  of 
^*  seeing  tie  action^  as  a  spectator  J' — o  foi  ofMrra  Xl£  [or 
ftZIIEP]  Beerm  [sc.  ina]  hwAam.  This  is  favQured  by 
the  preceding  expression;-— 'OPfiN,  A£IIEP  vof  mbtu% 
ytyfo^O-  T0i(  9fanTOiU9o^» 

P.  1x4.  ''  ffot^Mf  —  never  used  but  to  sipujy  a 
child/'}— Unless  InmofrnM^i,  as  a  term,  of  endearment; 
as  we  often  apply  child  to  a  grown  person:  a  sense  in 
which  it  can  hardly  be  used  here. 

P.  333.  "  One  Tragedy  at  each  different  festival.*^ 
And  thus,  I  find.  Menage  understood.  '^  On  ne  repie« 
^  sentoit,  chacun  de  ces  jours-la,  qu^unpoeme  de  ckapm 
"  pHte^^^  Pratique  de  Theatre^  par  I>*Ai^gnac,  ii.  ^.4^. 
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DISSERTATION    I. 


HEMARK   I. 

Vol.  I.  page  54. — Ths   acknowlsdgid   svp£« 

RIORITY  OF  VZROIL  IN  TOUCHES  OF^THIS  KIND. 

I  should  have  noticed  Lucretius,  v.  1369 — 1377  ^"^ 

Inque  dies  magis  in  montem  succedere  sylvas 
Cogebant^  infraque  locum  concedere  cultis : 
Prata,  lacus,  rivos,  s;egetesy  vinetaque  laeta 
Collibus,  et  campis  ut  haberent,  atque  olearum 
Cscrula  distinguens  ititer  plaga  oirrere  posset 
Per  tumuIoSy  et  convalles,  camposque  profusa : 
Ut  nunc  esse  vides  vario  distincta  lepore 
Omnia^  quae  pomis  intersita  dulcibus  ornant^ 
Arbustisque  tenent  felicibus  obsita  circum. 

—which  is  much   more   landscape-painting  than  toy 
other  passage  in  the  Latin  poetS}  that  I  recollect. 


DISSERTATION 
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DISSERTATION  II. 


REMA&K  2. 

Vol.1,  page  87.— Except  the  Acrips  (if  th» 

SZPRE8SION   IS    ALLOWABLE)   OF  SPEAKING. 

^  Speaking  is  actings  both  in  philosophical  strictness,  and 
as  to  all  moral  purposes/'   Palej's  Prin.  of  Mor.  Phil. 

B,a86.y^^Ei 


REMARK  3. 

Vol.  L  p.  89,  90.  note  K 

See  Serre -— Essais  sur  Ics  Principes  de  PHarmonie, 
p.  46—47.  *'  On  pent  en  consequence  concevoir  que 
cet  ancien  genre  pouvoit  fournir  a  la  melodie,  sartout 
a  une  melodie  redtante,  des  intervalles  que  leur  exireme 
petitesse  rendoit  tres-propres  aux  expressions  dc  moBessc 
et  de  langueur^  aux  expressions  de  sentimens  qui  suppo- 
sent  dans  Tame,  et  en  consequence  dans  Torgane  vocale* 
ime  sorte  Sinertie^  un  penchant  a  ne  former  que  les  plus 
petits  intervalles  m^lodiques,  que  rharmonie^  qu'une  suc- 
cession fondamentale  tres-naturelle  puisse  suggerer.** 

His  *^  inertie"  touches  upon  my  solution  of  Dr.  Beat* 
tie's  question^  which  I  gave  in  a  letter  to  my  friend  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Elmsall:  i.e.  —  a  low-spirited  man  speaks  in 
small  intervals,  and  minor  thirds,  and  semitones,  &c.  for 
the  same  reason  AS  he  takes  short  steps,  and  moves  Ian- 
guidly,  Jkc. 
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TRANSLATION  and  NOTES. 


REMARK  4. 

Note  14,  Vol.  I.  p.  264.-^Mamdrabulus, 

"  Nomcn  -  -  •  -  Comcediam  potius  quam  Tragcsdiam 
indicat.'*  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  p.  121.  From  Mmvi^  stabulum. 
This  argument  from  the  derivation  of  the  name  escaped 
me. 

remark  5* 

Note  15.  ibid. — Hegkmok — inventor  of  Pa- 
rodies. 

My  Translation  —  inventor  of  parodies,  wants  either 
alteration,  or  explanation^  from  Athenseus.  See  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt,  p*  I2I.  '•  Quod  Hegemo  primus  parodias 
fecisse  dicitur,  nihil  plus  significat,  quam  eum  banc  ludicras 
poeseos  speciem  primum  seorsim  excoluisse>  et  pro 
acroamate  in  scena  exliibuisse,  &c«" 

REMARK  6. 

Note  i6.  Vol.  I.  p.  266. — The  Deliad. 
See  the  excellent  note  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt^  p.  122. 

REMARK    7. 

Note  18.  note  ^  Vol.  I.  p.  275. 

The  observation  of  the  Monthly  Review,  July  1 7931 
p.  243,  about  the  inconsistency  of  my  remark  and  my 
version,  is  fair,  and  must  be  noticed. 

REMARK 
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REMARK   8. 

Note  22.  Vol.  I.  p.  281. — Moj^flwfw— to  discover. 
See  Eurip.  Pboeniss.  v.  48.  and  5a — to  find  out. 

REMARK   9. 

Ibid,  note  *.  Vol.  I.  p.  280. — lAifMupuaof — and  so  Mr. 
Tyrwbitt,  p.  126. 

REMARK  10. 

Translation,  Vol.  I.  p.  no. — ^Homer  alone — • 

My  version,  here,  does  not  say  all  that  Aristotle  says. 
He  says,  Homer  was  not  only,  the  only  good  Epic  poet, 
but  the  only  Epic  Poet  whose  poetry  was  dramatic. 

REMARK    II. 

Translation,  ibid, —  Once  made  their  ap- 
pearance. 

See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  p.  129.  v.  vrafapeamms. —  Thi« 
agrees  with  my  idea  of  the  word. — Entrcvoir. 

REMARK     12. 

Translation,  Vol.  I.  p.  lii. — ^Eschylus  FiasT 

ADDED  A  SECOND  ACTOR. 

» 

See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  p.  131.  v.  uiroMftT»f — . 

Hesychius  says  the  same,  v.  viroMftTm, — 0  ir  rif  cmtm 
aoroKfiM^tfv®" — where  Salmatius  corrects,  lnnx(ao(ut&- : 
but,  I  believe,  aTroKgivo/av®'  is  right.  He  that  answin 
upon  the  stage. 

REMARK    13. 

Note  30.  Vol.  I.  p.  294.— ^schylus — abridged 
THE  Choral  part. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  p.  1 33,  quotes  Fhilostratus,  and  takes 
Xflp«y  for  the  odes  themselves.  Perhaps  my  penUmano^ 
in  the  Addenda,  was  needless. 
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REMARK    14. 

Note  30.  Vol.  I.  p.  294. — /  believe  the  passage  may  be 
rectified  by  transposition, 

I  was  not  aware^  that  Dr.Bentley  had  so  corrected  this 
passage  in  his  Dissertation  upon  Phalaris,  p.  263,  264. 

REMARK    15. 

Note  38.  Vol.1,  p. 320. — The  ridiculous,  &c. 

I  should  have  mentioned  Plato  De  Rep.  L.  V.  p.  330. 
(Ed.  Massey.) — where  he  says,  nothing  is  ridiculous  but 
i;vhat  is  kohov. 

See  the  excellent  note  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt»  *H  h  fmyu»im 
'inf,  p.  137. 

REMARK    16. 

Note  42.  Vol.  I.  p.  337.— Q«  the  nvhok^  it  seems  not 
intprobabky  &c. 

I  need  not  have  altered  fuitan^ii  to  ^fin^N.  The  phrase, 
fiffXfi  T8  mnif^^  eiveuf  escaped  me.    Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  p.  141  • 

REMARK    17. 

Note  44.  Vol.  II.  p.  %.'^Per/ectfy  to  excludi  the  inaC" 
curacies^  tec. 

'<  Loquendi  eadem  quidem  ratio  veteri  xvo  frequen- 
tata,  ut  sententia  aliqua  simul  cum  negatione  contrarii 
efFeratur ;  quod  vulgo,  ut  multa  alia  prisci  sermonis  sim- 
plicitati  et  infantise  omnino  communia,  Orientis  Unguis 
proprium  esse  putant."  Heyne's  Opusc.  Acad.  Vol,  B» 
p.  106.  note  '. 

.    remark  18. 

Note  45.  Vol.11,  p.  3.  —  Effecting,  through 
Pity  and  Terror,  &c. 

I  should  have  observed,  that  in  the  expression— *mk 
Tois  vfomtxaiiy  km  raif  fydvaionxaif, — the  former  alludes  to 
the  Tragic  music,  and  the  purgation  of  Terror  and 
Pity,  &c.  ;  and  the  latter««-n^^<tf»nMu; — to  sacred  music. 

REMARK 
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REMARK    19. 

Note  46.  Vol.  II.  p.  26, 27. — Not  improperly  comparid 
to  our  recitative. 

That  the  Music  to  which  its  Iambics  were  set,  was  a 
kind  of  Recitative,  is  supported  by  a  passage  in  the 
treatise  of  Philodemus  Ilffi  Mn^uoiu  discovered  in  the 
Ruins  of  Herculaneum,  (printed  at  Naples  1 793)  where 
he  speaks  of  that  melody  as — fio^xor  nf  Xepaai  ffun7ytCon&'. 
Columiia29.p.  117. 

REMARK  20. 

Note  57.  Vbl.  II.  p.  39.— Ta  smra. 

So  i£schin.  lUgi  Uagatrfi^.  p.  257.  Taylor.  8vo. 
«9b  TAV  hovrm  eisrnv,  i)s  ys  oi/ua,  TOfcXtanBr^-— quae  quasi 
inhserent  ipsi  rei.  Vict. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  remark,  that  Aristotle  is  speakbg  of 
the  Setuimmts,  not  of  the  Diction  or  Language,  is  im- 
portant,    p.  145,     Oi  fity  of^QoSot. 

REMARK    21. 

.    Note  127.  Vol.  11.  p.  181. — ^Thr  discovery  by 

THE  SOUND  or  THE  SHUTTLE. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  understands  by  xtpagy  the  web,  tekm. 
But  the  many  passages  about  the  musicality  of  thexE^; — 
(shuttle)  seem  to  be  strong  against  Mr.  T.  and  in  favour 
of  my  conjecture. 

See  Epigram  of  Antip.  Sidon.  Brunck's  Aristoph. 
Vol.  3.  p.  141. 

REBfARK  22. 

Note  138.  Vol.  11.  p.  207.— P/ato  says  of  a  dog,  &c 

And  Theocritus,  Eii.  w.  v.  80 — 82. 
£(  bi  HOI  ^f  E76(  id's  vonficvig  hUokv  iam 
'Hthi  y  mi  x^  xfi^txoivtfmj  ars  xcu  &a. 
Obit  av  TOi  Swfw  T/j  &fi^t9&  vsgi  rifsxtg. 
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1.CMARK    tj. 

Translation,  Vol.1,  p.  154. — ^TostEO  by  mant 

TEMPESTS. 

XnfutrOsi^f  bng'tossedf  weather-beaten-^. 

multum  ille  ct  terris  jactatus  et  alto.   £n.  1 .  3. 

«— and,  perhaps, 

no^Ad(  y  by  s»  grovTtt  grodev  o^yea — Od.  A.  4. 

REMARK    24. 

Note  149.  Vol.  II.  p.  223. — The  Lynceus  or 
Thbodectes. 

Well  observed  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  p.  1 51,  about  Abas 
(the  Treuiioy) — and  Hyginus,  fab.  170  and  273. 

* 

REMARK   25. 

Note  153.  note  \  Vol.  II.  p.  237.— *>//w  ideas,  even 
roughly  thrown  otu,from  an  artist  of  genius, 

^  The  knoM^Iedge'  which  an  artist  has  of  his  subject 
ipvill  more  than  Compensate  for  any  want  of  elegance  in 
the  manner  of  treating  it,  or  even  of  perspicuity, 
which  is  more  essential ;  and  I  am  convinced,  that  one 
short  essay,  written  by  a  Painter,  will  contribute  more  tc 
advance  the  Theory  of  our  Art,  than  a  thousand  volumes 
such  as  we  sometimes  see ;  the  purpose  of  which  appears 
to  be  rather  to  display  the  refinement  of  the  author's  own 
conceptions  of  impossible  practice,  than  to  convey  useful 
knowledge  or  instruction  of  any  kind  whatever.*'  S\t 
Jos.  Reynolds's  Disc.  15.  Vol.  II.  p.  186, 

REMARK    26. 

Note  183.  note  ^  Vol.  II.  p.  283, 

3ee  Malone's  Dryden^  Vol,  IIL  p.  411.  He  uses 
this  metaphor,  probably  without  thinking  of  Homer. 
«*  His  succeeding  years  afford  him  little  more  than  tlic 
stubble  of  his  own  harvest.'' 

vol.  II,  H  H  REMARK 
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KEMARR   27.' 

N0TE2i4.V0l.il.  p.  330. —  HOMEK.  CAVE  BOTW 
THE    FIRST,   Sec. 

Sir  Jos.  Reynolds  says  of  Titian — *^  He  was  the  first 
'and  the  greatest  master  of  this  art."  Vol.  II,  p.  50. 

Sec  Parkhurst*s  Gr.  Lex.  ofyufia  Ixava — large  money* 
Matt,  xxviii.  12.  —  ox^  uuuh  —  a  great  number  ol 
people.    Mark  x.  46. 

REMARK   28. 

Note  216.  Vol.  II.  p.  341.— For,  in  this  respect 

4L8O,    THE    NARRATIVE  IMITATIOW    IS  ABUNDANT, 
AND  VARIOUS,  BEYOND  THE  REST. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  given  a  good  explanation  of  vt^rm, 
p.  194.  *'  Haec  vox  non  semper  in  malam  partem  acci- 
pitur;  saepe  autem  earn  ornatus  abundandam  denocat, 
quae  citra  vitium  summa  est." .  But  he  does  not  account 
for  the  KAI  in  his  mode  of  explaining. .  His  note  does 
not  satisfy  me  that  all  is  right. — I  think  this  one  of  my 
best  conjectiiral  corrections. 

REMARK   29. 

Note  220.  Vol.  II.  p.  344,— But  Epic  Poetry  -  -• 

ADMITS    EVEN     THE    IMPROBABLE    AND   mCRBDI« 
BLB9  &C. 

This  passage  now  seems  plain  enough.  **  In  Tragedj 
the  wonderful  should  be  produced;  but  Epic  admits 
better  of  the  improbable  (by  whicli  the  wonderful  h 
chiefly  effected^)  because  there,  we  do  not  see  the  action.** 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  version  seems  right.  "  Ac  in  tra- 
goediis  quidem,  id  quod  admirabile  est,  effingere  oportet: 
sed  in  epopoeia  magis  licet  id,  quod  praeter  rationem  est^ 
per  quod  maxime  condngit  ipsum  admirabileiquia  non 
intuemur  agentem.*'  p.  92. 
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RIMARK   30.  , 

Taanslatiow,  Vol.  I.  p.  185,— In  the  Mtsxans, 

THI    MAN  WHO.  TRAVELS    FROM   TeGSA   TO  MysIA 

Without  speaking. 

For  the  discovery  of  the  subject  of  this  Tragedy,  and 
of  the  cause  of  the  silence  here  censured,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  very  curious  and  masterly  note  of  Mr.Tyrwhitt,— 
^  Telephum  igitur  avunculos  suos  apud  Tegeam  occidisse 
fortasse  finxerat  poeta,  et  iUinc  mutum  in  Mysiam  redii$se« 
Mos  scilicet  erat  csdis  alicujus  reum  mutum  restare^  donee 
sacris  quibusdam  expiatoriis  lustraretur."  See  the  whQli 
note,  p.  195,  197. 

REMARK   31. 

Note  224^  Vol.  II.  p.  355. — ^The  absurdity  is 

CONCEALED  UNDER  THE   VARIOUS   BEAUTIES,  &c: 

Aoyov  'Oiy^^no^f  n  TToSsVy 

Aia  ro»  a^usitn  ytVKrd'  ^Ofjoifw. 

'Era  Y£TAE£££IN  01  TroreBfa  yp  ^uixmt 
ILMfiim  iorerr  ti  *  0)o^mi  Ji 

KAEIITEX  ^ofof^ovra  ^u^; .  Pind.  N^tn.  Z. 

V.  29—34- 

REMARK   32. 

Note  R38.  VoLII.  p.  382. — But,  as  Xenophanes 

•AYS,  &c. 

^-«  oxx'  OTN  ^euri  rciu  I  am  now  clear  that  this 
emendation,  proposed  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  is  solid.  I  had 
made  it  myself  in  MS* 

REMARK   33. 

Note  241.  VoL  H.  p.  386.  — When  on  the 
Trojan  plain,  &c. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  seems  quite  right  in  his  conjecture  that 
all  the  passages  were  from  II.  K.«— I  think  the  objection, 

H  H  2  clearly, 
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clearly>  was  to  the  contradiction  of  saying,  that  all  Gadk 
and  men  were  asleep,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  Agamem* 
non  heard  the  noise  of  fifes,  iic. — and  saw  the  fires,  &c. 

This  explanation  gets  rid  of  the  solution  of  aJ^usj 
as  imntal  vision,  and  also  removes  all  difficulty  abouc 
l(jLoi(»y  and  the  supposed  objection  to  that  line,  considered 
as  a  separate  difficulty, 

•   I  must  take  the  words — o^  it  ^u^w — ^into  my  versioa« 
His  other  conjecture,  Travrtq  Qim,  is  less  probable. 

REMARK   34. 
Note    242.    Vol.  II.  p.  392. —  Ofjtaibg  seems    i6  ^# 
constantly  used  by  Homer  in  the  secondary  sense. 
But  see  XL  H.  307.  and  O.  689. 

REMARK   35. 

Note  245.  Vol.  II.  p.  394.— To  /*ct  OT  Menautvkrm 

Alex.  Aphrod.  quoted  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  p.  207,  (and, 
in  Latin,  by  Beni,)  makes  the  absurdity  of  i  {when 
rotted)  to  be, — ^that  part  of  the  same  p6st  should  be  rotted» 
and  part  sound. 

The  difficulty  about  accents  (ibid.),  and  the  passage  of 
Sophocles  Elench.  are  curious. 

REMARK   36. 

Note  209.  Vol.  II.  p.  431.— A md  in  singing— w 

I  was  wrong  in  saying  that  ringing  out  cftune^  was 
the  only  warranted  sense  of  haittv.  See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  on 
this  passage.  Also  Theoc.  £i9:  5.  22 ;  and  Valckenaer** 
note  on  EjS;  6*  15.  But  my  conjecture  is  still  good^  I 
diink. 
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INDEX    I. 

OF  POETS,  CRITICS,  PHILOSOPHERS,  &c. 

M£irTION£D   BT  ARISTOTIS. 


A. 

j^scHYLUS  -  -  Vol.  i.  page  iii.  157.  172. 

Agatho-  - i.  1^8.  147. 158, 159. — A  Tragic  Poet, 

th«  contemporary  of  Socrates,  Euripides,  &c.  A  few 
fragments  only  of  his  w^rks  remain,  which  confirm  the 
account  given  by  antient  writers  of  bis  style;  that  it 
abounded  with  ornamental  refinements,  and  particularly 
with  antitheses.  [See  Mliany  V,  if.  XIV.  13.  and  Aristoph, 
Thesmopk,  v.  58,  &c.  and  Kuster's  note.]  The  following 
lines  may  afford  a  pretty  good  specimen  of  his  turn,  both 
of  writing  and  thinking : 

Ttx^i  rvx;n9  »rt^(t,  *eu  rv^^l  rtxnif, 

Arist,  Ethic,  Nic,  vi.  5. 

To  fAt9  wa^t^tf  t^of  ifff  voitffcf 0«, 

To  ^    tfV'y  <V(    9»^^ff  {xVOftf/bCrlOa. 

Athen.  v.  inii. 

See  also  note  >56.  (vol.  ii.  p.  24a.) — Grotii  Excerpta, 
ex  Trag.  &c.  p.  437.  ,Bayle,  Art..  Agathon.  And  Syden- 
ham's translation  of  the  Xvi^ipwrtov  of  Plato,  (The  Ban- 
quet y)  p.  9»  10.  129,  note  96. 

AaiPHRADES  -  -  -  -  i.  173.  He  is  known  only  by  the 
wretched  piece  of  prosaic  criticism  there  mentioned. 

Aristophanes    -----------      i.  106 

AsTTDAMAs  -  -  -  -  i.  141.  There  were  two  Tragic  Poets 
of  thb  name,  father  and  son.  The  former  is  said  to 
have  written  not  fewer  than  '240  Tragedies.  Suidas : — who 
has  also  recorded  his  vanity,  art,  Xavmt  i^amtf, 

C. 

Callippibes  -  -  -  i.  204«  A  famous  Tragic  actor.  See 
Plutarch,  Apophthegm.  Lacon.  p.  376,  ed.  H.  St.  ,  From 
the  story  there  told,  it  seems  probable  enough,  though, 
I  think,  by  no  means  certain,  that  the  proverbial  expres- 
sion, T^«y«ff^  Wih*^,  (tirt  To'v  ^a^'  »|i«f  S^MNYNOMS- 

H  H  3  NON, 
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HHK,  Suid.  and  Hesyck.)  might,  as  it  has  been  supposed^ 
have  originally  alluded  to  the  vanity  of  this  actor.  In  th« 
Symposium  of  Xeuophon,  when  the  buffoon,  Philip,  is 
asked  —  Em  r*f  ydurotr^tup  lAifA  .  f  ^ii k  ;  —  he  answers, 
Ai««ion^»  y\  oiOfAflM,  «  K AAAIIUIIAHS  o  vvdx^»tii(,  if  TII£P'> 
SEMNYNSPAI  Sn  ht»TM  mAXw^  «;wMo»r«K  ttaBt^tiw.  p.88o,  ed. 
Leunclavii. — It  seems  much  more  doubtful,  whether  the 
passages  referred  to  by  Dacier,  in  Suetonius,  Tiber,  cap.  38. 
and  Cic.  ad  Attic*  lib.  xiii,  ep.  12,  have  tlie  same  allittiim. 

Carcinus  -  -  Vol.  i.  page  148.  151.  Of  this  Tragic  Poet 
only  a  few  trifling  lines  are  preserved.  What  Suidas  says  of 
him  gives  us  no  very  high  idea  of  his  genius ;  viz.  that, 
of  160  Tragedies  which  he  composed,  one  only  obtained 
the  prize  in  the  dramatic  contests. 

Chjeremok  -  -  -  -  i.  104.  181. —  See  tsote  11.  (vol.  i. 
p.  254)  For  the  passage  there  mentioned,  and  other 
fragments,  the  reader  may  also  see  Grotii  Excerpta^  p.  845, 
and  Sir  William  Jones's  Poes.  Asiat.  Comment,  p.  408. 

Chionid£s  -  -  •  -  i.  107.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most 
eminent  Athenian  Poets  of  the  old  Comedy.     Suidas. 

Cleophok  -  -  »  -  -  i.  105.  170.  See  mote  14.  (voL  i. 
p.  263.) 

Crates  ------  i.  1 14.     He  is  said  to  have  flourished 

about  12  or  15  years  before  Aristophanes ;  of  course,  in 
the  time  of  the  old  Comedy. 

D. 

DicJCOGEKES i.  149.    Tragjic  and  Dithyrambic  Poet 

Suid. 

D10NT8IUS  -  -  -  -  i.  105.  See  MOTE  la.  (vol.  u  p.  257.) 
and  the  additions  and  corrections  (vol.  ii.  p.  454.) 

E. 

KupEXMX:x4Ba i.  103.  167.  196.    The  Sicilian  Poet- 

pbilosopher,  contemporary  with  Sophocles.     See  motes  8 

.  and  9  (vol.  i.  p.  248,  and  249)  and  p.  196,  note  4.  He  is 
often  quoted  by  Aristotle,  and  many  fragments  of  his 
Poetry  are  preserved  in  various  antient  authors.  See  Diog. 
Laert.  in  vM :  the  Poesis  Phitosophica  of  H.  Stephens,  &c. 

EpiCHARMtrs-  -  -  -  i.  107.  114. —  of  Syracuse,  a  pMlosO' 
phical  and  a  comic  Poet.  The  names  of  40  of  his  Com^ie^ 
are  recorded,  and  a  considerable  number  of  fragments  from 
them,  and  some  frohi  his  philosophical  poetry,  are  extant 
Sen  Grotii  Excerpta,  and  the  Poes.  PhUos.  of  H.  Stephens. 

5  Euclid^ 
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Euclid  -  -  -  -  Vol.  i.  page  171.  Of  what  Euclid  Aristotle 
speaks,  it  seems  impossible  to  ascertain.  Victorius  says, 
be  is  here  called  tke  old  Euclid^  to  distinguish  him  from 
Euclid  the  philosopher,  the  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  foun- 
der of  the  Mcguric  sect.  [DUg.  Laert  in  riid.]  But  as  that 
Euchd  flottrishedy  according  to  the  common  account,  about 
60  years  before  Aristotle,  he  might  well  enough  be  called 
c  m^x^^*  ^"^  there  is  certainly  no  improbability  in  sup- 
posing a  cavilling  logician  to  have  been  also  a  cavilling 
critic.    See  Diog.  Laert.  and  Bayle,  art.  Euclide. 

EtJRipiDEs     -    -    -    i.  137.  140.  150.  153.  172.  191.  201. 

G. 

GiAUco  ------  i.  199.     Whether  this  was  Glauco  the 

Teian  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Rhet.  III.  1,  as  Oacier 
asserta  after  RobortelU,  is  very  uncertain. — I  know  not 
why  Gottlston,  in  his  version*  calls  him  '*  Glauco  Sopkista." 

H. 

Hegemon  •  -  -  •  -  i.  105.    See  note  15.  (vol*  i.  p.  ^6/^) 

Herodotus    -        -        -        -        -        -        -         i.  127 

HippiAS,  of  Tkasos  -  i.  196.— known,  I  believe,  only  from 
this  mention  of  him. 

Homer i.  103.  105,  106.  109.  125.  147.  171. 

177.  179.  182,  183.  186. 

M. 

Magnes  - i.  107.    An  Athenian  Poet  of  the  old 

Comedy.     Suidas, 

Mkasitheus  -  -  -  i.  204. — of  whom  nothing  more  is 
known. 

Mtkiscus  •-•--!.  204.  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  any 
where  else  mentioned,  except  by  Athena&us,  who  calls  him 
**  the  Tragic  actor^  Mtfniscvs,"  and  gives  him  an  honour- 
able place  in  his  Memoirs  of  Gluttony,  lib.  viii.  p.  344. 

N. 

NiCOCHARTS   (or  NtCOCHARES)  i.  106.      In  NOTE  l6.  (vol.  1. 

p.  266),  I  have,  with  Dacier  and  others,  supposed  him  to 
be  the  Athenian  Comic  Poet,  contemporary  with  Aristo- 
phanes. [Suidas,]  But  this  seems  doubtful.  Victorius 
thinks,  with  some  reason,  that  Aristotle  added,  I  tuv 
AigXtalW,,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  that  Poet.  And, 
farther,  he  is  here  instancing  in  narrative  or  Epic  Poetry, 
and  the  Deliad  was  certainly  a  poem  of  that  kind.  But  no 
such  Poem  is  attributed  to  Nicochares  the  Comic  Poet. 

H  H  4  PaVSOF, 
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.  Pausok  -  •  -  -  Vol.  i.  page  105.    See   note  la.   (vol,  u 
p.  ass-  «57-  tt6o). 

PniLOXENus-  -  -  -  i.  106.— of  Cythera,  contemporary  with 
Plato ;  a  Tragic  and  Dithyrambic  Poet,  famous  for  his 
mudical  innovations,  bis  jokes,  and  his  gluttony.  See 
Dr.  Burney*s  Hist,  of  Music,  vol.  i.  p.  418,  &c< — Mfm.  de 
VAcad.  des  Inscrip.  tome  xix.  p.  315,  oc/ovo.  »~But  there 
were  several  persons  of  the  same  name,  and,  unfortunately, 
of  similar  character,  who  appear  to  have  been  confounded 
witli  each  other,  even  by  antient  writers  themselves.  See 
Pcrizonius,  Miian.  V.  Hist.  X.  9. 

PtiORMis  [Phormos  Athen.  and  Suid.]  i.  1 14.  A  Sicilian 
Comic  Poet  contemporary  with  Epicharmus. 

PoLTONOTus-  -  -  -  i.  105.  119. —  See  notei  11,  (vol.  i. 
P-  ^55-) — Phny,  N,  Hist,  lib,  xxxv.  cap.  9. — .iLliaUy 
V,  Hist.  IV.  3.  where  Perizonius  points  out,  as  some  illus- 
tration of  the  passage  of  Aristotle,  cited  note  13.  vol.  i. 
P*  ^S.*)*  &  picture  of  this  painter,  mentioned  by  Pausanias, 
fin  PhocicisyJ  which  represented  the  punishment  of  an 
undutiful  son  in  the  infernal  regions. 

VoLYiDiA,  the  Sophist,!.  150.  153. — does  not  occur,  that! 
know  of,  any  where  else.  The  title  of  Sophist  seems  suf* 
ficiently  to  distinguish  him,  if  the  name  does  not,  (for  in 
some  MSS.  it  is  nt^vn^S,)  from  Folyidus  the  Dithyrambic 
I'oet,  Musician^  and  Painter,  mentioned  by  Diodor.  Siculus, 
[lib»  xiv.]  and  Etymol.  Mag.  voce  AtXa^. 

Peotagoras  -  -  -  -  i.  161.  See  note  165.  (vol.  ii.  p.  156.) 

S. 

Sophocles  -----  i.  106.  11-2.  141.  146.  149.  151.  158. 
191.  ao6.  • 

Soph  RON  —  -  -  -  i.  103.  This  famous  Sicilian  Poet  was 
contemporary  with  Euripides.  lie  wrote  Mimes,  some  for 
male,  and  others  for  female  characters,  in  the  Doric  dia- 
lect. Some  very  obscure  fragments  are  preserved  by  De- 
metrius, Athenaeus,  &c«  See  note  6.  (vol. i,  p.  244  to  347). 

SosisTRATUs  -  -  -  -  i.  204.    A  rhapsodist. 

Sthenelus  -  -  -  -  i.  170.  See  note  i94.(vol.  ii,  p.  301,) 
lie  is  mentioned,  I  believe,  only  by  Aristotle,  and  by 
llarpocration,  who  records  him  as  a  Tragic  Poet  of  the 
age  of  Pericles,  and  saye,  that  he  was  accused  of  plagia- 
rism. 

Th£00£CT£S, 
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T. 

Theodbctes -- Vol.  i.  page  150.  154.  A  Rhetorician^  of 
Phaselis  in  Lycia;  the  scholar  of  Plato  and  Isocrates.  He  is 
said  to  have  composed  50  Tragedies,  and  an  Art  of  Rhetoric 
in  verse.  He  is  frequtally  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Dion. 
Halicam.  Quintilian,  &c.  His  fellow  citizens  erected  a 
statue  to  his  memory.  See  Flat,  in  vitd  Alexandria  p.  1236, 
fd.  H.  S.  Only  a  few  trifling  fragments  of  his  works 
remain. 

TiHOTHEUs  -  -  -  -  i.  106.  ^ee  note  17.  (vol.  i.  p.  267.) 
The  famous  Poet-musician  of  Miletus,  contemporary  with 
Euripides.  He  was  banished  by  the  Spartans  for  im- 
proving a  musical  instrument  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
strings,  which  they  called  ^^diskonouring  the  antient  Mu$ic^' 
and  "  corrupting  the  ears  of  youth :"  —  Xvft^iura*  ra^ 
•xoPK  Ttn  9W9.  I'he  words  of  this  cnribu5  decree  are  pre- 
served by  Boetliius.  See  Casaub.  in  Athen,  p,  613,  or 
page  66f  67,  of  the  Ox.  ed.  oi  Arhtus,  The  reader  will  find 
a  full  and  entertaining  account  of  Timotheus  in  Dr.  Burney's 
Hist,  of  Music y  r«/.i.  p.  405. 

Ttndarus  \aL  Pinparus]  i.  204. — An  Actor,  clearly;  but 
we  know  nothing  farther. 

X. 

Xekarciius  --•-!.  103.  A  Comic  Poet,  of  whom  the 
reader  may  see  a  pjeasiutt  fra^iment  in  At  hen,  p.  225,  de* 
scribing  a  curiciis  tricK  practised  by  the  Athenian  fish- 
mongers to  evade  the  jaw  by  which  they  were  forbid  to 
pour  water  upon  their  stale  fish  in  order  to  make  them 
appear  fresh.     See  Grotii  Excerpta  eg  Trag.  &c,  p.  697. 

Xenophanes i.  191.     The  Colophonian,  eminent  in 

the  class  of  philosophical  Poecs,  or,  rather,  poetical  philo- 
sophers, about  the  time  of  Pythagoras.  See  kote  238. 
(vol.  ii.  p.  382.)— Uiog.  Laert.  IX.  18.— Bayle,  art.  Xeno- 
fhanes. 

Z. 

Zeuxis  ------- i.  119.  200.    The  famous  painter.  See 

'    the  note  p.  200,  and  note  254.  (vol.  ii.  p.  405). 
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TO   THE  DISSERTATIONS  AND   NOTES. 


A. 

AcCEirrs,  no  term  applied  to  tbem  by  Aristotle  but  acute, 
and  grave      -----        vol.  ii.  page  <26i 

Achilles,  how  characterized  by  Euripides,  il.  167.— by 
Homer,  168. — by  Plato,  169. — by  Dr.  Jortin     -    -    itid. 

Acts,  five  -  -  no  such  division  applicable  to  the  Greek 
drama  --------        ii.  93 

Actors,  Greek,  played  female  parts,  i.  305,  n.  ii.  434. — 
contended  for  the  prize  in  the  dramatic  contests,  ii.  68, 69. 
— their  influence  over  the  Poets,  69. — their  dress  and 
figure  -------        340,  and  «. 

Actresses,  not  admitted  on  the  Greek  stage,  i.  63,  n.  305,  n, 

Ahnctpuc^    -         -         -         -         -         -         -        ii.  366,  B. 

Afix4(,  AjixiXk^  -        -        -         -        *     ii<3^^»3i9 

MhiAVy  of  descriptive  imitation,  i«  14,  n.  54. — ^his  accoont 
of  the  paintings  of  Dionysius  mistaken  by  Dacier,  257.— 
of  the  if^ant  state  of  painting,  (285,  n. — quoted    -  ii.  438 

^sCHTLUs,  not  said  by  Aristotle  to  have  diminished  the 
number  of  choral  performers,  i.  294. — curious  accoont  of 
his  stage-improvements,  298, — his  chorus  of  50  fories, 
ii.  119. — his  Ocean  riding  on  a  Grifiin,  120. — his  Prome- 
theus,' 211. — an  expression  of  his  illustrated,  290. — his 
diction    ------.-        324 

Agatho>  a  fragment  of  -----        ii.  24^ 

Ai^X^y,  its  wide  signification  -        •     «  .        -  \,  yix 

ATiium  iircKoy^,  to  what  books  of  the  Odyssey  that  title 
extended    ------        ii.  184 — 186 

*A^«^»»,  *AfAa^fAarif       .         -  -  -  ii.  |o8,  109 

AfA^»/9tXi«,  Aristotle's  sense  of  «        -       '  -        ii.  397 

^  A»a/9(i^i^  Dithyrambic— what  •        -        -         i.  27a 
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AutXaymf  Aristotle's  definition  of    -        -        -      ii.  283,  »• 

Ajtti&hts,  Dot  to  be  read  with  modern  ideas     .    •    i.  224 

AfTtM^y  whether  need  by  Aristotle  to  denote  opposition  of 
meaning      -------        ii.  403 

Awtfiya^m       -------  i.  288 

A»t«7w*5  -------         ii.  161 

Aw«  M«r9f,  •»,  or  T*     '     -        -         -        -        -         ii-  100 

Architecture,  absurdity  of  classing  it  with  the  imitative 
arts  -        -        -        -        -        -        -        •        i.  9a,  n. 

A^;i^inxTOfftJci|    -------  11,  255 

A^yw  fUf*  -         ,         .         .         -         i.  186,  II.  ii.  356 

Ariosto,  unity  of  his  Poem,  of  what  kind,  i.  i26,n.  178,  n» 
— ^tvifi  ^fy•»  if^  hi  •        -        -         •        ii.  351 

Aristides  Quintiuakus,  his  account  of  the  Greek 
'Affio»i»»,  i*  80,  n, — coHfirms  a  reading  of  Aristotle,  ii.  260. 
— quoted,  i.  228,  n. — illustrates  Aristotle    -    ii.  253,  254 

Aristophanes,  i.  301,  ».— (or  Antiphants)  a  fragment  of, 
ii.  42. — ridicules  the  prolixity  of  the  Tragic  chorus,  i.  295. 
— a  fragment  of,  explained  by  a  passage  of  Aristotle, 

ii.  302,  303 

Aristotle,  has  no  where  said  that  all  Poetry  is  imi- 
tation, i.  35,  n.^in  what  senses  he  considered  Po4;try  as 
imitation,  36,  37.  58. — takes  no  notice  either  of  sonorous 
or  descriptive  imitation,  and  why,  39,  ^o.  54,  55. — infe- 
riority of  that  part  of  his  work,  which  treats  of  diction,  55. 

^'  ii.  257,  258. — how  far  he  would  have  allowed  aw  Epic 
imitation  in  prose  to  be  a  Poem,  i.  232.  ii.  61.— by  no 
means  excluded  verse  from  his  idea  of  Poetry,  i.  236.  289. 
— his  preference  of  Dramatic  Poetry,  i.  58,  59.  ii.  449. 
451. — has  not  fully  stated  the  comparative  merits  of  Dra- 
matic and  Kpic  Poetry,  i,  59,  and  n. — held  pleasure  to  be 
the  chief  end  of  Poetry,  ii.  448, 449. — his  doctrine  of  the 
purgation  of  the  passions  bv  Tragedy,  an  answer  to  the 
objecuons  of  Plat^,  ii.  14.  10. — his  advice  to  the  Tragic 
Poet,  to  assist  his  imagination  by  action,  in  composing, 
considered,  ii.  198. —  scope  of  his  chapter  on  Critical 
Objections  J  &c.  i.  188,  ». — free  from  an  error  common  to 
philosophical  critics,  ii.  56. — his  style  often  elliptic,  paren- 
tbctical,  and  embarrassed,  i.  218.  279.  ii.  58, 59. 157.  227, 

and  «.  237.  272. does   not  assert,  in  general,   that 

Music  is  an  imitative  arty  i.  91.— his  account  of  tnMsical 
imitation^  i.  69,  70. — what  he  understood  by  the  resem- 
blance of  melody  and  rhythm  to  manners,  or  tempers, 
i.  79 — 87. — ^a  musical  problem  of  his  corrected,  trans- 

latedy 
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lated,  and  examined,  i.  82 — 87.-rhb  rhetoric  quoted, 
i.  239.  329,  and  n.  ii.  33.  69.  82.  106.  124,  125.  164,  u. 
166.  184. 198.  201.  210,  n. — (of  the  Ethic  and  Pathetic 
Tragedy)  231,  232,  n.  281.  284.  286. — (of  the  language 
of  passion)  358,  359.  314.  316.  321.410. — (of  the  dis- 
appointroeut  of  the  ear  by  the  abrupt  conclusion  of  a 
period)  443. — explained,  i.  272.  ii.  263.— -translated,  i.  280. 
286,  287.  ii.  297.  326,  327.352. — his  Ethics  quoted, 
i.  278.  ii.  48.  61.  68.  80.  97.  107,  108.  283,  «.  430. — 
his  PoLiT.  i.  70.  79.  81.  225,  n.  255.  ii.  5—9.62.  422. 
441.  445. — Metaphys.  i.  289.  ii.  55.  81. — De  Soph. 
Elench.  i.  264.  ii.  262.  393. — ^Topic.  ii.  59.  268.  291. 
372.  402. — De  Interpret,  ii.  272 — 275.  408.— De 
MuNDO,  431.— De  Hist.  Akimal.  ii.  137. — Frobjlems, 

i.  82.  269.  271.  283.  294.  iL  100.  244.  343 

ARisTOXEyxrs,  of  the  melody  of  speech,  i.  77,  ».— of  the 
effect  of  passion  upon  it,  78,  n.— of  the  essential  difference 
between  singing  and  speaking       -        -        ibid.  ii.  92, 11. 

A^fMPia,  melody^  not  harmony^  i.  314,  n.— Aixrixn       -       314 

A^oytas  or  MelodieSf  of  the  Greeks,  not  the  same  with 
their  Towi,  or  Modes  -        -        -        -        i.  80, ». 

Athenians,  their  immoderate  fondness  for  dramatic  exhi- 
bitions      ii.  53>  54-  339 

Audience,  Athenian— eat  and  drank  during  the  perform- 
ance •        -        .        -        -        -        ii.  33g,  340 

AuLUs  Gellius,  his  story  of  Polus  the  Tragic  actor,  it.  434 

B. 

Bach,  C.  P.  Eman.  his  choral  recitative         -        ii.  89, ». 

Bacon,  Lord   -------ii.  34 

Batteux,  his  explanation  of  Dithyrambic  imitation,  i.  2i2« 
213.— of  Aristotle's  dramatic  KaGo^tf-K        -         ii.  11— -16 

• 

Beattie,  Dr.  his  mistake  with  respect  to  a  passage  of 
Rousseau,  i.  7,  n.— his  Minstrel,  18. — of  the  relation 
between  musical  sounds  and  mental  affections,  71,  n, — hit 
objections  to  the  principle  of  resemblance  to  pathetic 
speech  in  pathetic  music,  considered,  88,  n. — on  the  power 
of  association  in  music,  90,  n,  225,  fi.— of  the  difference 
between  moral  and  poetical  perfection,  105,  u. — his  ac- 
count of  a  passage  of  Plato,  240,  n.— >his  explanation  of 
Aristotle's  account  of  the  ridictihvsy  323. — his  just  ana- 
lysis of  the  character  of  Homer's  Achilles,  ti.  1 70. — on 
the  language  of  Tragedy  -        -        .        .        324 

BeautTi 
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Beauty,  size  and  strength  essential  to  it,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  antients,  ii.  47 — 51. — male  and  female, 
Aristotle's  idea  of  it     -        -        -        -        -        4^*  49 

Begikning,  middle,  and  end — Aristotle's  definition  of  them 
applied  and  illustrated      -        •        -        -        ti.  41 — 47 

Bell,  the  sound  of  it  affected  hy  its  swinging     -    i.  20,  n, 

Beni,  his  commentary  on  Aristptle  quoted,  ii.  51.  a34. 56^,  ir. 

BXetPifcv  ------        ii.  411, 41a 

Blackwell  -        -        -        -        -        -        -      i.  65, 11. 

BoiLEAU,  a  famous  imitative  line  of  his  examined,  i.  11,11. 
—  quoted  -        -        -        -        -        -        ii.  84.  502,  n. 

Bossu,  Le,  called,  with  little  reason,  AristotUt  best  inter* 
prf^er,  ii.  75. 131.:— misquotes  Aristotle's  text,  i.  35^  n. — • 
his  idea  of  EpisodeSy  examined,  i>  3 1 5*  3 1 6, 3 1 7, 31 8, 11. — his 
mistaken  notion  of  Aristotle's  simpU  fable,  ii.  74.— 'his 
absurd  interpretation  of  xp^r»  n^Hf  131. — his  defence  of 
Homer's  mean  words*  302,  ». — his  idea  of  Homer's  pur^ 
pate  in  composing  his  Poems  -        -        448, 449,  n. 

BnuMOY,  his  indiscreet  way  of  vindicating  the  antients  from 
the  charge  of  Tragi-comedy,  i.  306. — his  apology  for  the 
bloody' exhibition  of  Oedipus  in  Sophocles         -       ^i.  84 

BuKGEss,  Mr.  -  -  -  bis  rational  account  of  Homer's 
language     -        .        -        ^        •        -         -  ii.  309,  n. 

Burke,  Mr.  ------        ii.  198,  199 

BuRNEY,  Dr.  of  the  power  of  instrumental  Masic,  i.  75,  n. 
— of  the  old  German  Comedy,  ii.  lai,  n.^^his  translation 
of  the  hymn  of  Dionysius  to  the  Son,  293,  n.— of  the 
melody  of  the  an tient  declamation  »        -        26,  n. 

C. 

Callimachus,  his  hymns         -        -        -        -        i.  an 

Campbell,  Dr.  his  explanation  of  Aristotle's  account  of  the 
ridiculous,  i.  323—325. — of  mttapkors  converted  by  fami- 
liar use  into  proper  terms      -        -        -        -        ii.  378 

Casaubok,  Isaac  -        -        -        -        -    i.  41,  n.  309, «. 

Cases  -•------!.  164,  fi. 

Castelvetro,  a  transposition  of  his  adopted,  ii.32, 33,  n. — 
conjectural  emendations  of,  198.  249. — a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  his,  281. — his  explanation  of  afoXiyoy  in  cop.xxiv. 
345,  n«— of  u^m  f&i^,  356.— his  commentary  quoted, 

i«  38, «.  34>>  »*•  "•  ^9-  31  >•  330-  439-  450. 

Catvllus    -        -     .  -        -       -       -        •    ii.  421,  »• 

CXCILU> 
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Cecilia  -  -  •  -  -  -  •  ii-  24a 
Chsbemon,  his  poetical  character,  i.  254,  255. — ^hia  Cm- 

ittur.  -  -  -  ".-  -  "  -  ^d* 
Xaknrmruv,    not    uted  transitively^    nor  synonymous   with 

^({icrdm    ------         ii.  203—208 

Chaucer ii.  116, 117 

Xii^iMiv       .        •        -        •        -        ii«  203. 205,  and  «• 

CHOEPHORiE  -  -  -  the  Tragedy  of  that  name  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle,  (vol.  i.  p.  150.)  probably  not  that  of 
JEtchylus        -        -        -        -        -        -     ii.  188, 189 

Choragi    -        -        -        -        -    '   •        -        i.  138,«. 

x»^  ik«^««Tiiie*  -      -      -      -      ■•      -      -11.89 

Chorus,  antient  dramatic,  its  gradoal  extinction,  i.  159,  n.— 
its  prolixity,  295.— persons  of,  speak  of  tbcmselvet  m  the 
singular  number,  even  in  the  Odes,  where  they  snig 
together,  ii.  95,  n.— its  xnsibU  number  sometimes  filled  op 
by  the  admission  of  mutes,  98.— its  entrance,  a  shewy  and 
expensive  part  of  the  Greek  drama,  97.— in  what  sense 
required  by  Aristotle  to  be  a  sharer  in  the  action    -    244 

Xi«r»ih "-^ai 

X^nrO- "•*S4 

Chromatic,  and  Enharmonic^  melody  of  the  Greeks,  imi- 
tative of  speech      ------        i.  7^ 

Cicero,  i.  233,  «.  272.  ii.  70,  n.  420,  «.— his  accent  of 
the  ridiaUouSf  agreeing  with  Aristotle's,  i.  337. — faia  ora- 
tions, compared  with  .those  of  Demosthenes,  illustrate 
Aristotle's  distinction  of  the  rhetorical  and  political 
styles,  ii.  38,  n. — of  poetic  enihusiasnii  Or  geumt^  ii,  210. 
— illustrates  a  passag**  of  Aristotle         -        •        ii.  264 

Circumplex  accent,  called grare  by  Aristotle,  ii.  262,  and*. 
— ^whether  distinguished,  in  his  time,  by  any  appropriated 

term -        -         ^^^  and  n. 

Clarissa  .----.  ii.  103.242 
Cleophon,  his  poetical  character  -        i.  263.  ii.  301 

Comedy,  Old  and  Middk,  what  roe  call  Farce,  i.  292.— 
their  object  was  the  laughable  in  general        -      326,  327 

Comedy,  usual  intricacy  of  its  first  scenes,  11.41,42.-8 
disadvantage  of  it,  compared  with  Trag^y  *        4' 

COKDILLAC  -  -  -  -  -  -  ii.  20,  «. 

Contests,  Dramatic,  of  the  Greeks,  their  variety,  ii.  339>34o 

Crespboktes, 
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CRESPBOVTfiSy  of  Euripides,  the  discovery  in  it,  in  what  view 
admired  by  Aristotle      -        -         -        -         ii.  129,  130 

Criticism,  philosophicaly  a  common  mistake  of,   i.  8, «.  ii.  56 
Cyclops  of  Euripides,  a  singular  circumstance  relative  to  it, 

i.  31I7  31* 

D. 

Dacier,  his  mistake  relative  to  the  Old  and  Middle 
Comedy,  i.  SSS.-^^his  strange  assertion  relative  to  the 
constant  observation  of  the  unities  df  time  and  place  in  the 
Greek  Tragedies,  342. — his  idea  of  Aristotle's  simple 
fable,  ii.  74. — his  absurd  explanation  and  false  translation 
of  a  passage  in  Aristotle,  131,  132,  and  n. — bis  absurd  ac* 
count  of  the  number  of  Greek  Tragedies  performed  in  a 
<^^y>   334: — 336. — says  the  Iliad  may  be  read  in  a  day, 

337. 338 

D*Al£MRERT  -  i.  68,  n, — makes  Architecture  an  imi- 
tative art       -        -        -        -        -        -        -       92, «. 

Dance,  Pantomimic  -----       i.  226 

Dancer,  Pantomimic^  his  necessary  accomplishments,  ac- 
cording to  Lucian  .        -        -        -         ii.  4<|8^  ,1. 

Dante,  his  description  of  the  mingled  sounds  of  his  J/i- 
fcrno     -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -         i.  18 

D'AuBiGXAC,  of  perfect  dramatic  conclusions,   ii.  46,  and  n. 

Demetrius,  (nig» 'e^/a.)  i.  367,  and  ».  ii.  31,91.  89,  «• — of 
the  analogical  metaphor  -        -        -         -         289 

Description,  when  imitative,  i.  i3.«**not  to  be  confounded 
"with  expression  -----.-  26 

Description,  wwiVa^ire— of  visible  objects,  i.  13.— of  sounds 
15 — 21. — of  mental  objects,  immediate,  or  by  their  sen- 
sible effects,  22 — 27. — not  all  exact  and  minute  descrip- 
tion, imitative  -         -         -         -         -         41, 42, «. 

Description,  load  and  picturesque — the  remarkable  inferi- 
ority of  the  antlents  to  the  moderns  in  such  description 
stated,  and  its  cause  conjectured        -         -         i.44 — 54 

AicTK,  netudy  complication       -        -        -        -     ii.  221, 222 

Aif^tF        -        -        -        -        -    •     -        -         -     ii.431 

Dialogue  of  the  Greek  Tragedy,  to  what  sort  of  melody  it 
was  probably  set      -        -        -        -        -        -      ii.  26 

Ai^ifti      --•-         -         -         -         --        -     ii.  312 

Diction,  Tragic,  ii.  321,  322,  and  «. — Aristotle's  idea  of  its 
perfection,  326. — sketch  of  its  history  in  his  R/tetoric,  327 
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AilxntoXt*  _.--__.      11.248 

dtJoc^iif  T^»yfi}ta>,  origin  of  that  expression  •        -     ii,  355 
Diderot,  ii.  243. — of  the  Andria  of  Terencf,  +4,  n.— illus- 
trates a  precept  of  Aristotle,  i.  15a,  n. — of  the  difficulty  of 
planning  a  drama     -        -        -        -        -         -      n.  34 

DicKiTT,  modern    Tragic,   not  to  be  fount]  in  the   Greek 

Tragedy  -         -        -       1.3^ — jn.  ii.31.  8a,  148 

Diogenes  Laebthjs,  of  the  Telralogite        -         -     ii.  333 

DiONTsins,  o/"  HaUcama*sui,h.is  account  of  the  regularity   . 

and  simplicity  of  the  old    Dithyrambic,  i.  370. — of  tbe 

melody  of  the  Parode  in  tlte  Oresta  of  Euripides,    ii.  89,90 

DioNYsiirs,  thepdnter        .        .        _        .        .      i.  357 

DiOHTsivs,  a  fine  passage  of  his  Bynm  to  the  Sun,       ii.  293 

Disaster  -        -        -        -       -        -        -        -      ii.  81 

Discovert,  of  Joseph  by  his  brethren,  i.  15^,  *, — of  Tele- 

macfaus  by  Menelaus,  in  the  Odyssey,  ii.  i83.-~iii  the 

Choiphorx  of  jEschylus,  examined,  186.    iSS. — between 

Merope  and  her  son  in  the  Cresp&ontfs  of  Euripides — 

Aristotie's  view  of    it,    lao,    130. — its  elftct    upon   the 

audience  decribed  by  Plutarch  ...         130 

Discoveries,  various,  in  the  Odyssey  -        -  i.  180,  n. 

DiTHTRAMBic    Poeiry,   how  imitative,  i,  aog — 314.— oot 

orignally  so,  but  of  a  simple  form,  iii  regular  stanzas,  and 

set  to  the  simplest  melody,  i6g.— how  ii  became  tmitabve, 

rellned,  and  complicated     .  -         -         .         .  gjo 

DoCERE  fahdam         ------     ii.  255 

Doo,  a  philosophical  animal,  according  to  Plato     *      i.  183 

DoMENiCHiNo    -    -     -     in  painting,  practised  a  precept  of 

Aristotle      --.---.ii.  lyg 

Dramatic,  or  perscmaiive,  Poetry,  imitation,  in  the  strict 

sense  of  tbe  word      -         -        -         -        .         i,  31, 3a 

Deauatic  System  of  the  antients,  upon  a  large  scale,  ii.  340 

Drunken  mtn,  exhibition  of  tliem  on  the  stage,  ad  imfroK- 

went  of  ;Each)'lu3     -         -        -        -        -       .  -     i.  358 

Dhtdek,  misrepresents  Aristotle,!.  381.11.441,443. — read 

him  only  in  transldtions     -        ■        -  i.  281 ,  and  %. 

Du  Bos,  his  absurd  iden  of  the  declamation  of  Uie  antieat 

Tragedy,  ii.  19,  ao.— hia  strange  explanation  of  a  passage 

of  Aristotle     -..-..--      37,11, 
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E. 

Echo,  of  sound  to  sense      -^       -        -        *        -   1.31,  n. 

hAi  ------  i.253.  "-3^9 

Emhxi^M  -------      ii,  354 

ZmvXnftu  Aristotle^s  definitioD  of  it,        -        -        -     ii.  37*2 

Emendations  conjectural^  suggested,  of  Aristotle,  i.  83. 
226.  231.  28O9I1.  294.  ^27-  328.  336.  ii.9.  59.  67.  l6l- 
166.  174.  203.  241.  249.  280.  288.  314.  319.  329.  342. 
360.  366,  367.  398.  406.  408. 431.    -        -        -        438 

of  iEscHtLUs  -        -        -        -        ii.  290, ». 

—  of  Aristides  QuiNTiLiANUs   •        -        -    ii.  254 

of  Plato         .        -        -        -        -  i.234, ». 

of  Plutarch  -----    ii.  105 

Emfedocles,  his  two  physical  principles  of  friendship  and 
strife^  i.  196,  it. — a  quotation  from  him  explained,  tbid. — 
his  philosophical  Poetry,  248«*— bis  diction  allowed  by 
Aristotle  to  be  Homeric    -        -        •        •        •        250 

Evo^ta      --------    i.  44,  n. 

Evft^K        -, ii.436 

Enharmonic  intervals  of  the  Greeks  -  -  -  -  imitations  of 
speech,   -        -        -        -        *•        -        -        -i.  76 

Epic  Poemj  Aristotle's  rule  for  the  length  of  it,  considered, 
ii.  331 — 339- — what  was  his  idea  of  its  proper  enef,  451. — 
its  merits  and  defects,  compared  with  Tragedy,  451 — 453. 
— now  and  then  appro€u:hes  to  the  ludicrous        -   453,  n. 

Epiciiarmus,  philoSophi^sed  in  Trochaics,  i.  249.*— his  ludi- 
crous description  of  the  voracity  of  Hercules      -     304,;}. 

ETdixiiay     ------    ii.  162  and  164,11. 

£v»f»xit$,  Qh  -------     ii.430 

Episode,  in  what  senses  used  by  Aristotle,  i.  315—318. 
ii.  216,  217. — how  it  came  to  signify  an  incidental  and 
digressive  story,  i.  318,  319.— Epic  and  Tragic,  their  dif- 
ference --------     i.  318 

Epithets,  negative^  frequent  in  the  Greek  Poets    -    ii.  295 

Epopoeia  -  -  -  difficulty  of  admitting  Aristotle  to  have 
proposed  the  application  of  that  term  to  Mimes  and 
Dialogues,       -        -        -        -        -        -    i.  241 — 244 

Eratosthenes,  his  just  idea  of  the  end  of  Poetry,  ii.  449,  n, 

Ernestus^    his    interpretation    of   two  words  in  Homer, 

i.  2i^n.  ii.50 
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EO^*  Xi|iw? ii.  39* 

hO«,  dispositions,  tempers    .        .        -        -        •   i.  70,11 

HD^f  h9»«^  -  -  -  -  ;  in  what  sense  applied  by  Aristotle  tt> 
Tragedy,  i.  155,11.  ii.  231.— opposed  to  ira^  and  traOw 
TIX0'  .....       li.  3i,ft.  a36yandii. 

EuBULVs,  fragment  of  a  Comedy  of  his         -        -    ii.  13B 
EuctiD,  illustrates  Aristotle         -        -        -    ii.  265, 966 

Evftnity         -  -  -  -  -  -'-  -     11.209 

Euripides,  Aristotle's  censure  of  his  Choral  Odes,  i.  158,  n. 
— a  passage  of,  proving  the  licentiousness  of  antient 
painting,  256. — sometimes  familiar,  and  Tragi-coznic, 
301.  303.  305..  307. — his  Prologues,  329.— W*-  of  his 
Tragedies,  ii.  31. — did  not  observe  the  French  rule» 
**d€  ne pas  ensanglanter  le  Theatre*  85^ — a  passage  in  his 
Iphig,  in  Taur.  considered,  101,  n.— >his  powers  not  confined 
to  emotions  of  tenderness  and  pity,  110. — two  fine  passages 
in  his  Medea  and  EUctra^  110,  111.-*  his  character  of 
Achilles,  167. — his  Tragic  cavern,  309.— bis  diction,  and 
Aristotle's  character  of  it,  326.— >in  what  sense  said  to 
have  drawn  men  as  they  are,  374 — 380.1— imitated  common 
nature  more  closely  than  Sophocles   .        .        -        380 

Evcv909rw   -         -         -         -         -         -         •         -       11. 52 

Expression,  redundant,  an  instance  of  it  frequent  in  the 
Greek  writers  -        -        -        *        -        -        ii.  a 

ExPRESSiOK,  Musical,  considered  as  imitaiian  by  the  antients, 
and  why,  i.  69— 76.««*how  assisted  by  words,  though  by  no 
means  dependent  on  them         ....  72 

F. 

Fable,  doMCf  of  Aristotle,  not  to  be  confounded  with  our 
double  plot       •        -        -        -        -        -         -ii.  113 

Felibien            -        -        -        -  -  -  -     ii.  199 

Fiction,  imitation       -        -        -  -  -  -       i.  27 

Fistula  Panis.*— See  Syrinx. 

Flute,  antient,  (At;^^)        -        -  -  .  i.3<25,  fi. 

Flute-platers,  antienl      -        -  -  .  ii.  426 — 428 

FoNTENELLE,  his  Piatouic  idea  of  instrumental  Music,  i>  74,  «• 
— his  Pastorals,  246. — of  Hercules  in  the  Aleestis  of 
Eurip.  305.— his  ReJUeions  sur  la  Poetique,  ii.  60.— his 
idea  of  JEschylus,  2 1 1 . — of  sublimity,  212,  n. — his  strange 
notion  of  Homer's  dialects  -        -        •     306—309 

Foots  ......       U.  2091  and  s. 
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G. 
DuffTfti  '        -        -        -        -        -  ii.  3i5>3i6 

Gods,  Hiatheny  well  characterized  in  three  lines  of  Xeno- 
phaoes    -        -        -        -,-        -        -        -ii.  383 

Goldsmith,  hb  description  of  village  sounds  in  a  summer^s 
evening  --------        i.  18 

Gratiita  -  -  -  -  i.  32, ». — his  vindication  of  the 
Jphigenia  of  Euripides  against  Aristotle's  censure  of 
inconsistence    -        -        -        -        •        -    ii.  155,  156 

Gray,  Mr.  -  -  -  his  fondness  ibr  Racine,  ii.  2i3,— his 
Jgrippina, ibid., 

Grezk  language^  its  comprehensive  brevity  of  expression, 

"•  52, 53 

H. 

Handel    - -i.  89 

Harhony,  said  by  Aristotle  to  have  no  txpresnouj  1.84.—- 
that  assertion  not  true  of  the  harmony  of  modem  counter^ 
p^intt  86,  II. — what  to  be  concluded  from  it  with  respect  to 
the  Music  of  the  antients  -        .        -        .        ikid, 

Harris,  of  sonorous  imitaiimi  in  a  line  of  Virgil,  i.  6,  n. — of 
the  imperfection  of  such  imitation,  10,  n. — imitation  of 
ipeeck  overlooked  by  him  in  his  account  of  imitative  MusiCf 
69,  ft.  90* — of  the  difference  between  rhythm  and  metre, 
108,  II. — a  translation  of  his  considered,  ii.  39,  40,  and  it. 
— an  explanation  of  his  questioned,  75,  76. — his  version  of 
the  words  in  which  Aristotle  defines  vifurmiit,  79. — his 
just  remark  concerning  a  difficulty  in  translation,  910. — 
of  naturalized  metaphors  -        -        -        *        -        278^ 

Heiksius,  his  excellent  comment  on  Aristotle's  rule  relative 
to  the  ^ooc/fiej^  of  Tragic  manners     -        •    ii.  132 — 134 

Helen,  her  talent  of  vocal  mimicry      -        -        -   i.  63, «. 

Hercules,  -  -  -  his  comic  jollity  in  the  Alcntis  of 
Euripides,  ii.  304 — 306. — extravagant  description  of  his 
voracity  -        -        -        -        -        -  '     -    304,  n. 

Herodotus       -.-----    ii.  42a 

Hetke,  ii,  Q19.  330.  389, «.-  his  just  idea  of  imitative  ver- 
sification, i.  9,  It. — his  explanation  of  Mtt^na?^^,  applied 
Ajo  the  Tragic  Poet ii.  255,  n. 

Hi?piAS|  his  Jesuitical  theology   .       -       -        -    ii.  393 

I  i  2  HOBBES, 
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HoBBES,  of  Lucan,  i.  182^  k. — of  probable  fictioiiy    ii.  350,  s. 

Hogarth,  i.  261. — bis  Analyns  of  Beauty       -      xi.  237, «. 

Homer,  called  tbe  best  of  Painters,  i.  14,  n. — bis  descriptioii 
of  tbe  singing  of  tbe  nightingale,  ai. — bis  toucbes  of  local 
description  how  improved  and  finished  by  Pope,  46 — 50^ 
and  n. — absurdly  embellisbed  by  bis  translators,  64,  a. — 
bis  description  of  tbe  vocal  mimicry  of  Helen,  63,11. — bymna 
attributed  to  bim,  narrative,  211. — parodied  by  tbe  an- 
tients,  '264,  265. — called  by  Phito  the  first  of  Tragic 
FoetSj  313. — his  descriptions  of  female  beauty,  ii.  48. — a 
fine  passage  in  bis  Odyssey,  1S3. — remarks  on  tbe  original 
division  of  his  Poems,  184.  186. — his  use  of  the  verb 
X«A'«'«(M»jr,  204  ~2o6.—  his  h^  vfo^ff^f  &c«  how  defended 
by  Boileau,  302. — how  best  defended^  ibid. — absurd  notion 
of  his  dialects,  307. — ^his  Poems  regarded  by  Aristotle  as 
too  long,  337,  338. — bis  fictions,  in  M^bat  sense  compared 
to  the  logical  sophism  d  constqucnti,  347 — 352. — bis  per- 
fect knowledge  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  ridiculed  by  Plato, 
364. — a  passage  of,  considered,  and  vindicated  from  meta- 
phorical interpretation,  386 — 389. — passages  of,  consi- 
dered, 317 — 320.  400,  and  ft. — his  inaccuracies  in  ge&> 
graphy,  astronomy,  &c.  censured  by  the  Zoilists,  415. — his 
hexameters,  and  those  of  Hesiod,  song  to  the  lyre  by 
Terpander,  Timotbeus,  &c.        ..        •        •        -        433 

Ho&ACB  '  •»  -  ii.  146,  R. — bis  Odes  sometimes  dramatic, 
i.  211,  and  R. — bis  expression  sometimes  taken  firom 
Aristotle     -.-  ----ii.  367 

HowBs,  Mr.  bis  explanation  of  tbe  ^«9i«  tfvr««K     *    ii.  1 13 

HuMe,  bis  objection  to  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  tbe  uaityf  of 
fable        - it.  54i  55 

Hurd,  Bishop,  bis  masterly  vindication  of  tbe  Italian  Poets, 
and  tlie  genuine  privileges  of  Poetry,  i.  1 83,  n, — quoted, 
290.— bis  explanation  of  Aristotle's  precept  relative  to 
ttniformity  of  manners,  examined,  ii.  141-^148. — bb  vin- 
dication of  tbe  Jpbigenia  (in  JuUsJ  of  Euripides,  con- 
sideied,  151 — 157. — bis  explanation  of  tbe  difference 
between  the  imitations  of  Sophocles,  and  those  of  Euripides, 
considered,  375 — 381. — of  the  language  of  passion,  358. 
— of  tbe  end  of  Poetry,  449yR< — of  tbe  proper  end  of  Epic 
Poetry    -         -         -         -         -         -         ---         451 

IluTCiiEsoN,  Professor,  accounts  for  tbe  power  of  Music  over 
tbe  passions  from  resemblance  to  passionate  speech,  i.  77 

lixaniB^  narrative        -        -        -        -        -        -Laii 
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\  I. 

Iaoo         -        -  '    -        -        -        -        -  ii.  413,  and  0. 
Iam Biy  the  Poems  so  called,  acted         •        -        -     ii.  62 

hmttt^       -------       »-33<>>33l 

Imitatiov,  stiictly  so  called,  what  essential  to  it,  i.  4.-^— 
not  applicable  to  Poetry  in  any  sense,  that  is  not  inde^ 
pendent  on  metre,  36,  n.-— Aristotle's  solution  of  the  pleasure 
arising  from  it,  280,  281. — a  singular  application  of  Aris- 
totle's doctrine  on  that  subject     -        -        -      ii.  84,  85 

Imitation,  Poetic  (or  by  wordsy)  various  and  confused  ac- 
counts of  it,  i.  56, «.  58. — extended  by  some  to  that  general 
sense,  which  comprehends  allspeechy  33.  41,11. — among  the 
antients  closely  connected  with  personal      -        -  6a 

hyswmd         -..-..    5—12 

"  by  description         -        -        -        •        .  12 — 27 

■  hy fiction ^7—31 

— —  hy  personatiouy  31,  32. — mixture  and  various  com- 
bination of  these  different  species        -        -        .     33^  34 

by  resemblance  af  verbal  sound  and  motion,  its  im- 


perfection, 6,  and  n,  10,  n. — how  produced  by  the  best 
Poets,  8,  and  n.  40. — not  imitation  in  a  strict  and  proper 
sense      -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -9.  iv 

fictire,  distinct  from  descriptive ,  27,  28. — neither  of 


them,  strictly  and  properly,  imitation,  30. — descriptive,  not 
noticed  by  Aristotle,  and  why     -         -         -         -     54,  55 

Imitation,  Musical,  synonymous  to  expression,  with  the 
antients,  bul  opposed  to  it  by  modern  wi  iters,  i.  69,  and  ». 

Imitative  Arts,  confusion  arising  from  that  general  de- 
nomination applied  to  Poetry,  Alusic,  and  Painting,  in 
classing  the  arts,  i.  91,  92. — absurdity  of  extending  it  to 
Architecture   -------     92,  n. 

Ikcidents,  how  considered  by  Aristotle  as  arising,  or  not 
arising,  from  the  action  itself    -        -        -     ii.  194,  195 

JoHHsOK,  Dr.  of  Shakspeare's  hasty  ronclnsions,.i.  156,  n. — 
of  Thomson's  diction,  187,  n.—  of  the  unities  of  time  and 
place,  344.-^of  the  Tragic  language  of  Addison  and  !Shak- 
speare,  ii.  31,  n. — his  censure  of  Mr.  Gray's  Agrippina, 
213.— of  the  characters  of  Lothario  and  Lovelace,  413. — 
of  the  ejff'ect  of  the  character  of  lago  on  the  spectator, 
tWrf.  ».— of  the  merit  of  the  Epic  Poet        -        -        453 

JoNsoN,  Ben,  prologue  to  the  puppet^shew  of  Hero  and 
LfiandeT  in  hi&  Bart holomeW'Fair       -        -        -     i.  334 

I  i  3  JOUTIX, 
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JoBTiN,  Dr.  his  character  of  Achilles  -  >  -  ii.  i^ 
Joseph,  and  his  brethren,  story  of        ^        -        -  i.  13*2,11. 

IpHiOENiA  (at  Auli8)of  Euripides— inconsistence  attributed 
to  her  character  by  Aristotle/ considered    -    ii.  151 — 157 

Isoc&ATEs ii.  209,  n. — of  the  privileges  of  Poetry,  and 

the  importance  of  verse  to  its  effeot  •        .        .         360 

K. 

Kaims,  Lordy  his  assertion,  that  harmony  has  ^  no  reUUion 
to  sentiment,'*  examined,  i.  84,  it.— of  the  risible^  304,  3^5. — 
his  just  character  of  Kacine     -        -        -        •    ii.  21a 

Kmra^ptaoff^m  -------     ii.  403 

KtftdA^cK)  (vaO«/Aartfv) '*  considered,  ii.  3 — 19. — ^a  passage 
relative  to  it  in  Aristotle's  Polit,  examined  and  trans- 
lated      --------     5 — 14 

Kfifcirey  (om^a)     -  -  -  -  -  -  -     11.  291 

Ki^ay,  Kf^okTAi,  to  pour  out  -  '-  ^  "  ^  ii.  397 
Kitnrtx^  .--.----ii.  3^3 
Kom^fij^  -.--..  ii.  308,  and  n. 
K*fxfiJ^y  what,  ii.  85. — example  of  it     -        -  99 — lot 

Ko^«|,  the  dance  so  called   -        .        -        -         i.  349, 11. 

JCo^ft^,  the  ornamental  word  -  -  •   what   probably   meant 
by  it      -         -         -        -         -         -        -    ii.  t95— 298 

Kv^ioy  (oMfMt),  its  sense         -        -        -        .     H.  378, 279 

L. 
La  Foktaine    ------        ii.  355,  a. 

La  MoiriE,  i.  58,  ». — combats  the  notion,  that  instruction  is 
the  end  of  Poetry,  ii.  449,  ».  —  his  account  of  Homer^i 
diction    --------        301 

Landscape,  no  technical  term  equivalent  to  it  in  Greek  or 
Roman  writers         -        -        -        -        -        -        i.  58 

Land:%capb-painting,  not  practised,  or  not  coltivatedrhy 
the  (Treeks,  i.  51. — its  eflfect  on  the  genei'al  taste  for  pros* 
pects  and  rural  scenery   -----       53,  54 

Languagk,  natural  •  -  -  not  always  simple  nndfofniliar  lan- 
guage --------ii.  3«i-2,  A. 

A«(k,  in  what  sense  applied  by  Aristotle  to  the  Parode  of 
the  Greek  Tragedy,  ii.  88'-9'2.— and  Xfyia0«s  •ometimes 
applied  to  recitative,  or  such  singing  as  most  resembles 
speech     -        -      '  -        -        -        -        -        -    ti.  88 

Aix«»o»iif     -         -        -        -        -        -         -         -  i.  47i ». 

LiTTU 
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Little  Iliad    -----      i.  178, «.  ii.  161 
Aoy»»  ^tXoi|  not  always  prose  -        -        -        -        .     i.  334 

A0y#',  how  used  by  Aristotle^  i.  336. — and  by  Plato,  i^ti.n. — 
the  speaking  or  dialogue  part  of  Tragedy^  295.  ii.  35. — its 
sense  in  Aristotle's  analysis  of  dictum  in  general^  358, 259 

LoKGiKVs,  of  the  inequalities  of  Sophocles,  i.  303. — of 
the  Odyssey,  ii.  31,  fi.  —  illustrates  an  expression  of 
Aristotle  ----.--,   359 

LuCAy ,  mvr^  h*  IXn  aytitt^irau        -         -  '      -        i.  1 82,  fl. 

LuciAN,  of  descriptive  imitation,  i.  14,11.  i6,».— of  the  pan- 
tomimic mnsical  accompaniment,  231.  —  of  the  comic 
masks,  337,  n, — of  the  dress  of  the  antient  Tragic  actors, 
ii.  340,  ft. — of  the  requisites  of  an  accomplished  panto- 
mimic dancer  -••-.-.  4<28,  n. 

LvDius,  of  the  Augustan  age,  the  first  landscape-painter  upon 
record    -        -        -        -        •        -        -        -i.  53 

Av^f,  denouimentf  development  •        •    ii.  32i»  322 

Madness,  enthusiasm,  of  every  kind,  frequently  so  denomi* 
nated  by  the  antients  -        -        -        ii.  210,  and  n. 

Mavfei,.  mistakes  Aristotle   -        -        -        -    ii.  129,  130 

Makdrabulus,  a  Poem  of  Cleophon    «        .        -    i.  364 

MaM«#«       -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -    ii.  210 

Manke&s,  (or  character f) — little  of  them  in  the  Tragedy  of 
a  polished  age  -        -        -        -        -        .        ii.  30,  31 

-  '  ■  TragiCf  in  what  sense  required  by  Aristotle  to  be 
goodf  and  wby ;  the  rule  intended  as  a  compromise  with 
Plato,  ii.  131 — 136. — Aristotle's  precept  relative  to  their 
tmj/brmiVy,  how  to  be  understood         -        -       141 — 149 

Ma»Oa»t«r,  i.  280 — 388. — a  particular  use  of  that  verb,  ii.  396 

Maroites  -        -        -        •        -        -        -1.591 

Markland,  his  manner  of  defending  Euripides  against 
Aristotle's  censure  of  his  Jphigenia    -        -        -    ii'  157 

Marmontel,  M.  mistakes  Aristotle,  ii.  108,11.  134,11. — 
quoted    -------         901.  223 

Marstas-        -        -        -        •        -  -  -ii.  12, 19. 

Marvellous,  fAe  dramatic         -        -  -  ii.  118,  119 

Masks,  of  the  Old  Comedy,  caricaturas  -  -     i.  327 

Ii4  Mason, 


\ 
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Mason,  Mr.  his  excellence  in  iaiitative  description  of  saitmds, 
and  particularly  iyi nmsical sounds^  i.  16 — 21. — example  from 
his  Caractacus,  17. — his  idea  of  Tragic  Tangnage,  ii.  322,  n. 
' — a  fine  example  from  bis  Caractacv^  of  tlie  simpler  laiH 
guage  of  Tragedy    .---.-         3^3 

Matron,  a  famous  Parodist        -        .        •        -      j.  ^g^ 

M»»x«^'»»  ii.  15&. — of  the  French  opera,  described  by  Roii9» 

seau        ----»*-,.         ibid. 

AIegaliotx       -        -        -  ^     -        -        -        -     ii.  276 

Mwwgor         --------     ii.  4^3 

MAi9ip         -         -         -         -         -         *         -         ii.  102,  s. 

Melody,  pathctic-^WA  imitation  of  the  tones  and  infloctions 
of  impassioned  speech,  i.  88 — 00. — such  imitatioD  par- 
ticularly remarkable  in  Pergolesi,  Puree!/,  and  iUxidel,  89. 
— denied  by  Dr.  Beattie  -        -        *        -         88,  n. 

Melopoeia,  what       -        .        ^        -        -  i.  117,  n. 

MfA^,  used  in  three  different  musical  senses      -  ii*  259  "• 

Menage   -..----  ii.  435,*. 

Menalippe,  curious  story-  of        -        -        -  i.  145,  ir. 

AIenakder,  anecdote  relative  to  the  antient  Chorus  in  a 
fragment  of  his     -        -        •        -        -        -        ii*  98 

Merope. — See  Discovert. 

Mf<rov,  whether  used  by  Aristotle  to  denote  the  circnmffex 
accent         ------        ii.  261 — ^67 

MiTA^Aj-K  (of  Tragedy,)  what  -        -        -  u.  74 

Metamorphoses,  of  Ovid — unity  of  that  Poem,  of  what 
kind        -         ---        -        -        -        -        i.  Ift6, «. 

Metaphor,  Aristotle's  principle  of  the  pleasure  we  rec^vc 
from  it,  i.  <282. — various  ways  of  guarding  it,  according 
to  Aristotle  -----         ii.  494,  395 

■  the  ^  analogical^  or  proportional^  what ;  and  how  it 

differs  from  the  metaphor  d  specie  ad  speciemj  ii.  28% — a88. 
—instances  of  it  from  Aristotle  and  Homer,  285,  986, 

and  ir. 

Metastasio,  his  Estratto  della  Poetica  d'JrisMile  -  i.  343 

Michael  Angelo,  how  characterized  by  Sir  Jos.  Reynolds, 

Milton,  a  circumstance  in  hii  description  of  the  sound  of 
a  bell,  i.  20. — his  excellence  in  imitative  description  of 
sounds,  and  particularly  of  musical  sounds,  16 — 20. — his 
account  of  Aristotle's  purgation  of  the  passions  by  Tra- 
gedy, ii.  18.— prologue  of  his  Comus,  not  more  excep- 
tionable than  those  of  Euripides  *        -        -        97 

Mimes, 
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Mimes,  of  Sophrotit  i.  244 — 246. — not,  probably,  of  the 
licentious  cast  of  the  Roman  Mimes  -        -        245 

Mimicry,  vocal^  its  antiquity,  i.6i,n.  218. — two  remarkable 
instances  of  it  recorded  by  Ilorher  -        -        63,  »• 

MOLESTUS,   fc^iZ^     -----  ii.  420,  II. 

MoxBODDo,  Lord,  of  the  style  of  Cicero's  orations  com- 
pared with  that  of  his  rhetorical  and  philosophical  works, 
ii.  38,  If.  [where  add  to  the  references,  vol.  iii.p.  356.] — 
oC«ik>mer'8  laiigoage        .....        ^09 

Monologues,  of  the  Greek  Tragedy,  whether  set  to  red- 
tativcj  or  air  -         -         -        •        •         ii.  27,  28 

Moor,  Frqfcsior^  his  erroneous  explanation  of  Aristotle's 
xaOat^tf-ic      -         -         -         -         -         -         -         ii.  8,  fl. 

Mo^ia,  species  «        •        -        «.        •        •  i.  1289 

Mvtf(«y    --        -        ---        -        -        -         ii.  442 

Music,  its  whole  power  reducible  to  tkree  distinct  effects, 
i.  66. — how  far  it  can  raise  ideas,  67,  68.  73,  n. — in  what 
senses  regarded  as  imitative  by  the  moderns,  68. — and  by 
the  antients,  69.  — ideas  and  language  of  the  antients,  on 
this  subjcf  t,  accounted  for,  69 — 76. — its  power  over  the 
passions,  what,  7^2 .—  tliat  power  accurately  expressed  by 
Aristotle,  7i,  fl. — doesn't  depend  on  Poetry  for  its  ex- 
pression, 73,  and  «. — its  separation  from  Poetry,  by  whom 
complained  of,  74,  n. — allowed  by  Aristotle  to  have  ex- 
pression without  wurdb,  74ifi.  83. — itg  power  of  affecting 
resolved  by  bome  writers  iuto  a  resemblance,  more  or  less, 
to  the  tones  ui  speech,  77.  88« — the  aqalogy  of  its  me- 
lody and  rhythm  to  those  of  speech,  76,  77,  78,  and  «.  88. 
•x— impropriety  of  calling  it  an  imiiati'wt  arty  according  to 
the  modem  ideas  of  musical  imitation^  91. — aa  antient 
division  of  it  into  three  kinds    -        -        -        -        ii.  6 

Music,  Antieift^  its  iinprovements,  like  those  of  the  modem, 
treated  as  corruptions     -        -        -        -        i.  270, 271 

^lusic,  Dramatic,  of  the  Greeks,  strictly  imitative   -   i.  76 

Mv9ic^. Imtrumental,  its  power,  i.  73,  ft. — a  peculiar  pleasure 
arising  from  the  very  indeterminateness  of  its  expression, 
74,  n, — of  the  antients,  76.— in  what  sense  considered  by 
Aristotle  as  imitating  manners  and  characters  -    262,  ^63 

Music,  Pastoral,  affecting  by  association,  i.  224,  and  n.  225 

■ 

MusiC;  Vocalj  almost  solely  cultivated  by  tlie  GreekSi  1.73*76 
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N. 
NicoM ACHUSi  Painter     .....        i.  ^^^ 
NiGBTiNGALS)  her  siDging  characterized  hy  Homer  -  i.  tt 

NoMEs,  pot  essentially  distinguished  from  Dithyrambics  by 
the  objects  of  their  imitation    -        -        i.  967.  aji,  173 

NoYELS,  a  good  apologetical  motto  for  them,  ii.  a4i2.^m« 
probability  often  unreasonably  objected  to  them,  043, 143 

O. 

Objects,  ruralf  in  what  manner  usually  described  by  thcr 
antients,  i.  45,  n. — examples  from  TAoKritiu^  VW^y  and 
Flato     --......        ibid, 

Olympus,  his  sacred  Music    •        -        -        ii.ii^andii. 

*0/uil^ ii.  391 

'Oft«Xi»«         -.,•-.  ii.  145, 146 

Oppian         ....----         ii.  371 

O^'i^     -        -        -        •        -        -        •        -      i.  1 17, «. 
Orchestra  -        -        -        -        -        -      i.  159, ». 

tto-moTt^f  eodem  semu      •        .        -        .  ii.  408, 409 

P. 

PAiirriNGy  the  three  styles  of  itv  mentioned  by  Jlristotle 
applicable  to  modem  artists    -        •        -        i.  ^59,  oMo 

Paiktings,  uulecentf  allowed  in  the  temples  of  some  hea- 
then deities  ---.•.-i.  356  , 

Pantomime,  modenty  Aristotelic  analysis  of  it^  iL  120,  isi 

— Roman  ----••        ii.  i3t,«. 

Parabasis,  of  the  Greek  Comedy        .        •        •     i.  330 

JlmfmfvXmme^  -•--«-•     ii*  SI9 

lU^*  flVt/aMp,  (a  coMequentiy)  the  logical  sophism  so  called, 
what,  ii.  347. — how  applied  by  Aristotle  to  Homer's 
management  of  fiction  •>        -        ^        ii.  347 — 35a 

Parode,  of  the  Greek  Chorus,  to  what  kind  of  melody  it 
was  setji  ii.  88---91. — ^a  specimen  of  that  melody  from 
Dionysius  Halicam.  89 — 91. — of  the  Orestes  of  Euri- 
pides>  t^i(i.— always  sung  by  the  Chorus  either  o^,  or  joon 
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o/^fr,  their  first  entrance  upon  the  stage,  g^.  95.  97. — was 
sometimes  in  the  regular  Lyric  form,  of  Strophe  and 
Antistrophe  ---•-.         gg^  n. 

Parodies,  a  favourite  species  of  humour  with  the  Athenians 
—specimens  oi*  them  -        -        -        -        ii.  264^— <266 

Passiov,  the  natural  Poetry  of         •        -        -        ii.  358 

PiissiONS,  purgation  of,  by  Tragedy,  considered,  ii.  3—19.-^ 
how  far  the  fj^equent  exercise  of  them,  by  works  of  ima- 
gination, may  tend  to  moderate  and  refine  them  in  real 
life   -------        -        15«— iS 

Uah        --------        ii.  81 

Uml^liwrth  used  by  Aristotle  as  synonymous  with  UaOi},  ii.  8,11. 

Pathetic,  -  -  -  -  not  attainable,  either  in  Poetry  or 
Painting,  without  close  imitation  of  nature  and  real 
life       ------        -    ii.  38iyand  fi. 

Pausok,  a  licentious  Painter     -        -        .        -        j.  ^g^ 

Pergolesi      .-----.  i.  8p 

IIi^iiriTiiA,  RevolutioHj  T»hat  -  -  -  ii  77. — confounded 
with  the  iAtra0»ar,f  or  chfinge  of  fortune,  common  to  ail 

Tragedy 74—79 

Xlffirm  --------         ii.  341 

Petrarch     -------        ii.  291 

<^»v\^p  TwHimi^    -----         i.  276 — 278 

<idtXii     --------         ii.  289 
i\«»(l^«woF      -----         ii.  104^-106.  240 
4»iX»a  v^»^i     -------        ii.  445 

PuiLoxEvvs,  the  Poem  of  his,  alluded  to  by  Aristotle,  not 
a  drama       •        --        -        -        -        -        i.  268 

Phorcides,  The      -        -        -        •        -        r  i.  155,  it. 
♦•pw^  ----•-•       ii.  4*20 — 425 

PiccoLOMiKi,  his  version  and  commentary  quoted,  ii.  78. 
139«  175«  190-  384.  289.  304.  312.  355. — an  objection 
of  his  removed         -----«        Q^g 

PiKDAR,  instances  of  the  dramatic  in  his  Odes,  i.  2 11,  and  n. 
— an  Aristoteiic  passage  of   -        -        -        ii.  355,  356 

Plato,  his  description  of  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  i.  45,  n. 
— his  idea  of  Poetic  imitation,  and  in  what  it  differed  from 
that  of  Aristotle,  60. — his  objections  to  it,  57,  n.  63,  n, — 
coincides  with  Fontenelle  as  to  the  want  of  meaning  in 
instrumental  Music,  74,  n.— -resolves  musical  expression 

into 
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into  resemblance  of  speech^  79. — his  divisioD/of  Poetiy 
into  three  kinds,  210.  975. — uses  ^o7»(  ^l^iXaic  in  the  sense 
of  Aristotley  for  words  without  musky  934,  235,  n. — his 
idea  of  Poetry  stripped  of  metre,  239,  240,  and  n. — his 
dialogues  dramatic — sometimes  acted,  1147,  and  ».i— attri- 
butes to  Music  the  imitation  of  manners  and  characters, 
a6i. — his  idea  of  Comedy  agrees  with  Aristotle's,  326, 
and  fl. — his  objectiim  to  Ti^edy,  ii.  14, 15,  and  n, — calls 
Homer  T^ayy^itiro»0«,  and  Epic  Poetry,  Tragic^  117,  n. — 
his  idea  ef  the  danger  of  exhibiting  bad  characters  in 
Poetic  imitation,  132. 135,  i^Oy  and  n*-^his  character  of 
AchUleSy  167.  169. — familiar  to  him  to  speak  of  all 
enthusiasm  as  a  species  of  madmesSy  210. — his  account 
of  Protagvrasy  257. — ^his  address  to  the  Tragic  Poets,  s^3' 
—in  what  manner  he  exposes  the  noCioo  of  Homer's  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences,  364. — his  wMmsical 
argument  to  discredit  Poetic  imitation,  365,  n. — con* 
tinually  reproaching  the  Poets  with  violation  of  truthy 
373,  374.  411,  412. — his  idea  of  the  use  of  wine,  384. — 
a  fine  passage  in  him,  vindicating  the  truth  and  immuta* 
bility  of  God,  394. — of  the  immoral  tendency  of  Homer^s 
fictions,  412: — quoted,  i.  216,  n.  283.  ii.47.  64.  430.  44.5, 

Plauxus,  and  Terence,  their  way  of  supplying  the  imper- 
fect conclusions  of  their  plays  -        -        -        -      ii.  45 

Plautus,  of  Poetic  fiction  -        -        .        -        -    ii.  35^ 

Plats,  Chinescy  their  length         ...        -         ii,  334^  n. 

Plint,  the  Elder y  no  landscape,  or  landscape-painter,  men* 
tioned  in  his  account  of  Grecian  artists  and  their  works^ 
i.  51,  52. — his  account  of  Protogenes    •      -        -         260 

Yjssry  the  T9unger    -        -        -        -        -  i^S^)**- 59?*- 

Plutarch,  of  vocal  mimicry,  i.  62,  n. — of  the  paintings  of 
Dionysius  the  Colophonian,  259. — rails  at  musical  corrup- 
tion, 271.  ii.  105.— of  two  different  ways  in  which  the 
Tragic  Iambics  were  sung,  ii.  21.  27. — of  a  musical  revo- 
lution, 69. — his  account  of  the  theatrical  efi*ect  of  the 
discovery  in  the  Cresphontes  of  Euripides,  130. — quoted, 

26, «.  73.  433 

POET-PHILOSOPHERS    ------      i.a48 

Poetry,  imitation,  in  a  strict  sense,  only  when  dramatic  or 
personatvoe,  i.  31,  32. — to  be  considered  as  imitative  only  in 
four  senses,  32. — whence,  originally,  denominated  an  imita^ 
tive  arty  57 — 65. — not  read,  in  general,  by  the  Greeks,  but 
heardy  63,  64.— absurdity  of  supposing  instruction  to  be  its 
chief  end,  ii.  448. — its  end,  according  to  Aristotle,  to  give 
pleasure  .        .        .        ^         .         .         448,449 

Poetry, 
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Poetry,  Theological,  of  the  Greeks,  did  not  exclude  fiction 
and  invention         -----        i.  210, 211 

Poets,  Greek  Tragky  obliged  to  conform  to  the  taste  of  the 
people,  i.  309,  and  It.-— compared  with  Shakspeare,  311. 
ii«  30,  31.—- originally  actors  also,  201.  255.— 'the  great 
number  of  their  productions    *        -        -        -  340,  341 

timua^at  mv  fufAfio'iVf  never  used  by  Aristotle  for  |xi/Aif^O«» 
simply  --.---         i.  251, 252 

noXiriKsi,  (*H)— XIoXiTw^,  Co) — n«A(T»xw(       -         -  ii.  36,  37 

Pollux,  Jul.  -  -  -  a  passage  about  the  Syrinx^  or  Fistula 
Panis         ....  i.  220,  221,  222,  and  n. 

I^OLUs,  the  Tragie  actor      -        -        -        .        -     ii.  434 

POLYGNOTUS       -  -  -  -.-  -  -1. 255 

Pope,  his  improvement  of  Homer's  local  atid  picturesque  dc 

scriptions,  i,  46 — 49,  and  n,  ii.  387. — his  Pastorals,    i.  246 

> 

Potter,  Mr.  his  explanation  of  Aristotle's  censure  of  the 
choral  odes  of  Euripides,  i.  158,  n, — his  opinion  of  a 
passage  of  Aristotle  considered,  ii.  149,  150. — of  the  dis- 
covery in  the  Choepkorct  of  uEschylus  -         -     1 89,  n. 

Xl^^ai^icii  •         -         -         -         -         ...         -li,  40,  n. 

Tl^0hai{A,ir»f  critical     -         -         .-         -         -i. 18  8,11. 

Prologue,  Greek,  Aristotle's  own  account  of  it,  i.  329,  330^ 
and  n. — the  two  different  kinds  of  it  expressed,  and  ex- 
emplified, by  Terence,  332. — the  narrative,  332. — its  his- 
tory and  revolutions  -         -         _         -         333^  3^^ 

Prologue,  of  the  Greek  Comedy,  not  diflferent  from  that  of 
Tragedy  -        .        -        .        ^        .    1,329 — 331. 

■  of  the  French  Opera         -        -        -        -    i.  334 

Prospect,  (or  View,)  no  single  Greek  or  Latin  term  equiva* 

lent  to  it  -        -        -        •        -        -  i«  53, «. 

n^o^j^oAq      ------.         i.  162, ». 

U^iymtrm        -        -        -        .  -      i.  295, 296 

Protagoras,  singular  history  of  him    •        -    ii.  256,  257 
Protogenes      •        --        -        -        -        -i.  260 

I'iAO-  -...-,-i,  234—336 

Ptolemy,  of  descriptive  fiRiVa^to/i         -        •        -  i.  13,^ 
Purcbll  --       -        -       -       --        -v*^ 
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Q. 

QiTiKTiLiAK,  of  ii90'  and  wk^^  "-Si*  a* — his  character  a( 
EuripideSf  38.-«i^f  Zeuxisy  50.-— illustrates  a  passage  of 
Aristotle,  264,  265.— orthe  use  of  metaphors,  303.— of  the 
dictioB  of  Euripides  «.««.•     331^,  i^^ 

Quixote,  DoOf  his  idea  of  translation  •        -         i.  281,  a^ 

R. 
Racike     --------    ii.  ai« 

Raphael  -        -        -        -        -        -      i.  259, 260 

Paflw/xO*      ----.'---     ii.  16^ 

Reading not  a  general  practice  vrith  the  antienis,  as 

with  us  •        -         -        -        -       i.53 — 65,  and  ».  ii.  18 

Recitative,  of  the  Greek  Tragedy        -        -        ii.  26,  27 

Recitative,  CAoro/     ----'-         ii.  89,11. 

Reynolds,  5trJo5Aua, quoted,  i.  126,  n.  258,  »•  360;  ii.  381. 
— of  individuality  of  imitation  in  painting    -       ii.  381,  a; 

Rh APSODISTS,  i.  65,  fi. — recited^  or  declaimed^  only    -  ii.  43^ 

Rhythm    ----..-i.  108,  a. 

RiCHAEDSON,  his  Love&ce   -        -        .      i.  i84,a.  ii.  413 

Richardson,  the  painter,  i.  259,  260,  and  n. — describes  the 
paintings  of  Mich.  Angelo  and  Raphael  in  Aristotle's 
terms      --------       260 

Riddle,  Greek  -------   ii.  396 

Ridiculous,  (TAf)  -----  Aristotle^s  account  of  it 
defended  ------     i.320 — 327 

RoBO&TELLi,  his  commentaiy  quoted    -        -  «      ii.  129,  «• 

RoKDEAV  -------     1.283 

Rousseau,  misunderstood  by  Dr.  Beattie,  i,7,ii. — ^attributes 
all  expression  in  Music  to  imitation,  more  or  less  percep- 
tible, oi  speech,  yj, — of  the  effect  of  passion  in  melodizing 
the  voice,  78,  a. — his  inconsistence  in  asserting  that 
harmony  has  no  expression,  84,  n. — his  absurd  idea  of  the 
theatrical  declamation  of  the  antients,  ii.  19. — a  Platonic 
writer,  i55.<-^grees  with  Plato  in  his  objecticMis  to  dra- 
matic imitation        --        --#>-        136 

Ru38N»    -       -       -       -       -       •       <*       -Late 
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S. 
ISampsov  Agokistes         -       -       -       -       -      ii.44 

Satak  of  Milton,  -  -  -his  manners  xiP^r»,  according  to 
Le  B0S8U         -------    ii.  131 

Satyr,  and  Satire    -        -        -        -        -         i.  112,  n: 

Sattric  DramGf  probably  much  shorter  than  the  serious 
Tragedy  -        .        -        -        -        -        ii,  336,  n. 

ScALiGSR,  J»  C.  of  descriptive  imitation,  i.  12,  n. — his  notion 
of  Poetic  imitation  •        -        •        -        -        -     41,  m 

ScAhiQ^Kf  Joseph       •        -  .     .        •        .        -    ii.  182 

SczjifznYy  painted       ------      i.  298 

SCBNERT,  dresses^  music^  Sec.  how  Aristotle  meant  to  extend 
to  them  his  precepts  respecting  the  manners,  and  improved 
timVa/ton,  of  Tragedy        -        -        -        -    ii.  170-.-173 

TxRfimT»  x4ttfc,  Jigures  of  speecky  what  Aiistotle  meant  by 
them,  ii.  350 — 355.  371. — whence  denominated  oj^tfAmrm, 
orjigurts -         353 

ScaLPTVRE,  of  the  autients,  sometimes  coloured,    i.  316,  », 
TnpMW9       ••---•-    ii.  178 — 180 

Sentevcb  -  -  -  no  Greek  word  exactly  synonymous 
to  it     -        -        -        -        -        -        -      ii.  359, 360 

Sbktekces,  significant^  and  assertive^  a  distinction  of  Aris- 
totle's logic      ------    ii.  259.  373 

Shaftsbvrt,  Lordy  his  extravagant  encomium  on  the  Greek 
Tragedy,  i.  310. — his  misrepresentation  of  Aristotle,* t6td.— 
his  explanatory  translation  of  a  passage  of  Aristotle,  ii.  33 

Shakspeare,  ii.  31.  50.  389.— neglected  the  conclusions  of 
b'ls  plays,  i.  156,  n,  ii.  45,  and  11. — his  Caliban^  i.  184,  n. 
ii.  351 . — compared  with  the  Greek  Tragedians    -    i.  3 1 1 

Sheridan,  Afr.  his  CnYic  •  •  -  -  -     ii.  71 

Shuttles,  on/ien^        -  -  -  -  •  ii.  181,183 

Sidney  Biddulph     -  -  -  -  -  -  ii.  103 

SiFFLET  dc  chaudronnier  •  *  -  -  «    i.  330 

Singers,  of  the  modem  Italian^  and  antient  Greek,  Operc^-^ 
their  similar  influence  over  Poets  and  Composers,  ii.  69,  70 

SiKOiNo  -  *  -  -  in  what  essentially  different  from 
speech    '       %        -        -        -        -      i.  78, «.  ii.  93, «. 

X«Xiig«Tii«     -        -        \        '        '        "        '    "•  *^3t  164 
Socrates,  not  fond  of  the  country,  and  his  reason,  i.  45,  n. 

SoFHisM,  Pacfic,  of  Homer's  fictions,  explained;  ii.  347— 35« 

Sophists^ 


I 
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Sophists,  their  critical  cavils      -        -        -        -      iL  67 

Sophocles,  sometimes  familiar  and  Tragi-comic,  i.  301, 
302.  307. — his  scenes  of  altercation,  how  characterised 
by  a  Comic  Poet,  302,  n. — ^his  prologues,  329, — biadescrip* 
tion  of  Oedipas  tearing  out  hb  own  eyes,  ii.  83. — did  not 
observa  the  French  rule,  **  de  ne  pas  cnsanglanter  le 
Theatre"  ii.  83. — his  diction,  325. — ^in  what  sense  be 
**  drew  men  at  they  ought  to  be*'  -        .        .       374 — 3S0 

SoPHKOK,  i.  244. — imitated  in  an  Idyl  of  Theocntos,  246 
SocKDS,  imitative  description  of    -        -        -      i.  15 — 21 

Spsnser  -  -  -  defects  of  a  famous  stanza  in  his  Faery 
Queen  -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -     i.  29,  n. 

Xwii^^j  ^»V\^    -  .•.•!.  276 — 978 

SflrvlsMTiftv  ------        11. 61, 6« 

Stasimon  -  -  -  -  in  what  sense    *^  foitkovt  anapctsts  and 

trochees"    -------ii.  98,  99 

Steele,  Mr.  hia  Eutiy  <m  the  Melody y  ^.  ofSpeech^  i.  88,  n, 

Sthehelus,  insipidity  of  his  language,  how  represented  by 
Aristophanes    ------     ii.  302,  303 

8trabo,  of  Momei^s  mixture  of  truth  with  fiction,  ii.  348. — 
of  the  end  of  Poetic  fiction  -        -        -         -       372 

Strophe  and  Antutropht^  set  to  the  same  melody,  i.  269,  «. 

Surprise,  heightens  passion         -        -        -  ii.  73,  and  n. 

Syrikx,  or  Tipe  of  Pan,  i.  219,  220. — a  South  Sea  instra- 
m'ent,  220. — two  different  instruments  of  this  name  men- 
tioned by  /«/.  Polhsx,  221,  222. — its  tone  cbaracten^d  in 
the  Homeric  hymn  to  Mercury,  223. — doubts  and  con- 
jectures concerning  the  instrument  of  this  name  mentioned 
by  Aristotle      -.--•-      220—225 

T. 

Tale  op  Alcikous      -        -        .        -  ii.  183 — 186 

TfK/An^ioy        -         -         -         -         -  .      -  ii.  178,   179 

Terence    -         -----         i.  33^.  ii.  45 

Terror-— Aristotle  seems  to  have  thought  it  sometimes 
pushed  to  excess  by  the  Greek  Tragedians   -  ii.  127,  128 

Tetralooia,  Tragic,  the  dramas  that  composed  it  performed 
on  different  festivals  -        -        -        -        -  ii.  332—336 

Theocritus,  his  15th  Zt/y/,  an  admirable  example  of  the 
close  and  natural  delineation  of  commoiftife,  1.  246. — his 
description,  Idyl  7,  not  of  the  landscape  kind    -        45, 9* 

ThEodorvs,  the  Tragic  actor,  his  voice      -        -     i.  6d,  n. 

Tbeopurastus,  of  the  effect  of  passion  upon  the  melody  of 
speMb,  i.  78,  n. — of  the  dance  called  xo^aj       -    249,  «. 

Thomsov, 
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Thomson,  fills  up  a  sketch  of  Virgil          -  ii.  292,  293 

©o^ft»F           -         -.-         -         -         -  -i.  287, «. 

Tovp,  an  emendation  of  his  considered      -  ii.  425,  426 

Trachinije  of  Sophocles        .        -        -  -         i.  343 

Tragedy,  not  distinguished,  originally,  from  Comedy^  i.  308, 
309,  and  ».— its  f«rf,  according  to  Aristotle,  ii.  127,  128. — 
its  effect  does  not  depend  upon  our  ignorance  of  its  catas^ 
trophe,  223. — its  different  species,  224. — woi  perfectly  se- 
parated from  Comedy  in  Aristotle's  time,  233. — how  much 
its  efiect  depends  on  the  fable,  248,  and  ;/. — Aristotle's  pre- 
ference of  it  to  the  Epic  Poem  considered       ->    451,  452 

Tragedy,  French        -        -    i.  310,  «.  ii.  31.  82.  212.  301 

Tragedy,  Greeks  the  Lyric^  exceeded  the  Dialogue,  part  of 
it,  before  iEschylus,  i.  297. — its  short  dialogoue,  or  r<;co- 
/AvOftA,  [See  JuL  Pollux^  vr:  17.]  300.  — whether  sung 
throughout,  ii.  19 — 28. — what  parts  of  it  most  likely  to 
have  been  spoken,  24, — absurd  to  attribute  to  it  the  delicacy 
of  the  French  stage,  82 — 85. — vain  attempts  of  Dacier, 
Brumoy,  &c.  to  divide  it  into  ^ve  ads,  94. — its  diction, 
299 — 301.  321. — observations  on  the  progress  and  im- 
provements of  its  diction      .        -        -        -     324—326 

Tragedy,  the  infernal'        ...         ii.'^ss— 235 

Tragedies,  Greek,  not  to  be  represented  as  correct  and  per- 
fect models,  i.  310. — their  inequalities,  and  intermixture  of 
low  and  comic  dialogue,  300 — 309.  ii.  233.— their  popular 
and  Tragi-comic  origin  may  be  traced  in  them,  i.  308, 
309.  332. — on  what  occasions  their  length  might  be 
limited  by  the  magistrate,  iif.  54.  337.  —said  to  have  been 
sometimes  played  by  the  hour-glass,  54.  —  conjecture  as 
to  the  number  performed  in  one  day,  and  to  one  audience, 
at  the  Tragic  contests,  331 — 341. — of  very  different 
.lengths         --•-.--        336,  n. 

Tragi-Comedy,  Greek    -        -        -        -        i.  303 — 30^^ 

Translation,  Don  Quixote's  notion  of  it,  i.  281,  w.— some- 
,time8  unavoidably  paraphrastical     -        -      'ii.  210,  211 

Trochaic  tetrameter,  how  characterized  by  Aristotle,  i.  249. 
313. — though  a  satyric  measure,  does  not  occur  in  the 
only  satyric  drama  extant  -        -         -       *  -        -       3 1  i 

Tzetzes,  John    -         -         -         -         -        -        -ii*i8i 
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U.    V. 

Valckxxaer,  of  the  Mimes  of  Sopkron        -        -    i.  944 

Valerius    Maximus,  his    account  of   theatrical  riots  at 
Rome      --------    i.  2^y 

Vatry,  Abbe,  his  presumptive  proof  tfiat  the  Greek  Tragedy 
was  sung  throughout  -        -        -        -         ii.  22,  23 

T>«^ic         ---.-...ii.  ^5 

Velleius  Paterculus,  of  Homer      -        -        -    ii.  330 

Verse,  the  difference  between  it,  and  well  measured  prose, 
less  with  the  antients  than  with  U3j  i.  233,  and  nJ- — essential 
to  Poetry  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  antients,  238,  239. 
ii-  360,  361.  —  included  in  Aristotle's  general  idea  of 
Poetty >.i.  a39.  289 

Victor  I  usy  his  commentary  quoted,  i.  38,  n.  ii.  57,  58,  ir. 
^30,  231.  370.  et  passim, 

ViLLANY,  atrocious,  its  effect  in  Tragedy,  ii.  412,  413, 
and  n. — Plato's  and  Roasseau's  idea  of  the  exhibition 
of  it      -        -        -        -        -         -        -        -    ii.  136 

Virgil,  i.  6,  n.  22.  25,  26.  45,  n.  ii.  291,  292.  452,  n, — his 
ear,  i.  9,  n. — his  description  of  a  plough,  how  far  imUatioe 
description      -------       44, «. 

Virtue,  («^tTD,)  -  -  -  its  extensive  signification  ia  antient 
writers  -        -        -        -        -    i.  277, 278,  and «. 

Ulysses  -  -  -  ridiculous  story  of  his  feigned  mad- 
ness, i.  125,  n. — his  comic  cowardice  in  the  Ajax  oi 
Sophocles-y  307. — was  the  subject  of  many  dramas,  comic, 
as  well  as  tragic     -        -        -    .    -        -        -      ii.  193 

Unities,  strict  Dramatic,  of  time  and  place,  have  no  autho- 
rity from  Aristotle,  i.  337—341. — nor  from  the  constmii  ~ 
practice  of  the  Greek  Poets     -        -        -         341 — 344 

Ukity  of  time,  a  remarkable  instance  •f  its  violation  in 
Sophocles        -------i.  343 

Unity  ofFdbk,  Aristotle's  distinction  between  tbat«  and  the 
unity  of  Hero,  defended     -        -        -        -        ii.  54,  55 

Voltaire,  his  censure  of  the  Oedipus  Tvrannus,  as  prolonged 
beyond  its  proper  end,  ii.  46. — mistakes  Aristotle,  130. — 

YroOcrdoi      .--•---    ii.  409,410 
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Warton,  Dr,  -  -  -  -  i.  211,  n.  ii.  84,  85.— of  a  stan2a  in 
Spenser       -        -         -        -        -         -        -       i.  19,  n. 

Warton,  Mr, his    censure    of  the    prologue   of 

Coraus        ------       ii.  97,  and «. 

Win  CK  ELM  AN,  4^be       -        -        -        -         -       i.  5],  n. 

Women,  Aristotle's  character  of  them       -         -         ii- i,)7 

Wood,  Preface  to  his  Essay  on  the  Orig.  Genius  of  Horner^ 
quoted       -.-----i.  54,  «. 

Words,  obsolete,  to  what  class  of  Aristotle's  poetic  words 
they  are  to  be  referred  .         -         -         -  ii.  316 

X. 

Xenophakes,  fragments  of,  ii.  382,  383. — his  idea  of  mo- 
derate drinking      ------  383 

Xenophok      -------    ii.  48, », 

Z. 

Zeuxis  -        -        -        -  i.  200,  n.  ii.  50^  405,  406,  and  fi. 
Ztff«Tf^f  -------        ii.  395 
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